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‘ 
Between Ourselves 
Old Notes and New Counter Notes 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
Class of 1895 


I, 

Members of the Class about to be graduated by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, this month of June of 1955, and the 
eighty-sixth year of the legal life of this institution. Together 
we celebrate what may be termed another B. M. D. day, the 
day of the commissioning of new officers, ranking as Bach- 
elors, Masters, and Doctors, for service in our democratic 
civilization. 

Mothers and Fathers of this selected group of successful 
young men and women, your sons and daughters, deemed 
qualified to receive the stamp of intellectual, moral, and 
civic approval of the University. Parental pride and hope are 
rightfully yours. 

Officers and Faculty of the University—Here assembled 
are those who have completed their apprenticeship to higher 
learning under your mastership. 

Members of the Board of Regents—Here is convincing 
evidence of the fulfillment of your high civic obligations, as 
sentinels of common sense, guarding the places of uncommon 
sense. 


Alumni of the University—Here are to be recruited many 
hundred new members of your organization, thereby increas- 
ing your already proven worth to the present and future 
University. 

Citizens of the State of Nebraska, and of the land be- 
yond—Here is another season’s fruitage of the seeds of pio- 
neer idealisms. 

People of the City of Lincoln—Here is dramatic and con- 
tinuing disproof of the journalistic prophecy made in 1869, 


*The University of Nebraska Commencement Address delivered on June 13, 1955, 
the Sixtieth Anniversary of Dr. Elliott's graduation.—Ed 
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during the historic controversy over the location of the Capi- 
tal of the State; and recorded by Dr. Olsen in his recently pub- 
lished illuminating History of Nebraska; “Nobody will ever 
go to Lincoln—no river, no railroad, no steam wagon, noth- 
ing’’. It was destined for isolation and ultimate oblivion. 

Thus, Ladies and Gentlemen, I salute you as you appear 
in my Commencement Peerage Book. 

It is, indeed an honor to be permitted to have my as- 
signed part in this ceremony. The passage of the years en- 
ables me to stake a claim to a personal anniversary. Conse- 
quently, there is due a double measure of gratitude for my 
generous treatment by the University and by Nature. 


Il. 
Chancellor Hardin: 


You well know with what reluctance I assumed the 
present mission. First, there was a feeling that I would be 
serving merely as a geriatric exhibit, evidence of the survival 
value of the Nebraska environment—compounded of climate, 
culture and chance. 

Furthermore, you may recall, from your own Purdue 
studentship, that I am not to be classed as a defender of the 
historic practice by which the ‘‘address”’ is given high priority 
among the events of the commencement ceremony. Long per- 
sonal observation and country wide experience have brought 
me to the conclusion that the address in question is, to a 
greater or less degree, a superfluous item. 

But the decision has been reached. I am here. Perforce I 
must turn a calm, though a not untroubled, countenance to 
the instant need of things. 

You may easily, and I trust, sympathetically know that 
the preparation for my place on this platform required not a 
little straining of brain and sentiment. Here was to be a 
critical and impatient audience. All the while I seemed to 
hear the ghostly cynic remarking ‘““Who ever heard anything 
new or useful in a commencement address.” The most and 
the best of my hopes was to voice something of the old, in 
a different way; and to trust to the temper of the gods of 
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chance for its usefulness. Under the circumstances one needs 
to be a willing subject of one’s own optimism; that sort of 
optimism symbolized by the student who works his mathe- 
matical problems with ink. 

I have chosen to speak under the homely and perhaps 
ambiguous title: Between Ourselves: Old Notes and New 


Counter Notes. 

For me this is more of a personal occasion than a public 
ceremony. It is the time for the revival of old scenes; the 
renewal of old friendships; and the contrast of affairs educa- 
tional that were, with those that are. 


Ill. 

That this is a day rich in memories of the days of the 
long past goes without saying. Yet the sharing of this per- 
sonal wealth is a risky undertaking. An anonymous closet 
philosopher has warned that, among the liabilities of the ac- 
cumulated individual years is the strong tendency to remember 
out loud too many things of little interest or significance to 
the listeners of the new present. 

In spite of the hazards of personal recollections, I shall 
take advantage of your merciful disposition; and throw on the 
screen of the present one scene from the commencement drama 
of 1895. To do this required the aid of Lady Luck. 

In the collected attic debris, the like of which is to be 
found in every humanly conducted household, I found a time 
tattered scrap book. This was mostly made up of newspaper 
paragraphs having to do with University happenings of the 
early nineties. The Nebraska State Journal of June 13, 1895, 
contained an account of the commencement activities of the 
day before. The lead column is headed: 


THE CLASS OF NINETY-FIVE 
The University Sends Out the Largest Brood 
in Its History 
Dr. Gunsaulus Delivers An Oration That 
Holds the Closest Attention of The 
Great Audience For More Than 
An Hour 
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“The largest class ever graduated from the University of 
Nebraska took formal leave of the institution at the exercises 
of the ‘wenty-fourth commencement held yesterday morning 


Te cat It is not often that the University grants a batch 

of more than a hundred and a quarter of diplomas, and it is not 

every day that such a speaker as Dr. Gunsaulus can be heard in 

Lincoln. So the crush at the doors was something unusual even 

for a University Commencement.” 

It must be confessed that I had no clear recollection of 
the commencement address given by the then distinguished 
preacher Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus of Chicago and under the title 
“Savonarola, An Historical Portrait.’”’ From the news account 
I read: 


+) 
1oOn, 


“Nothing but a verbatim report could do justice to this ora 


+ 


to t 


and even then the cold type would do an injustice he 
speaker. It could not reproduce his magnetism, his deep earn- 
estness and the nervous force that made his oratory enthrall his 
auditors.” 

I could not recall the quoted peroration, ‘consecrate and 
pledge your lives, by that blood to liberty and righteousness 
everywhere.” 

From the underscoring of the clipping apparently I was 
more concerned with the announcement that I had been rec- 
ommended for a commission in the Army! 

One may rightfully wonder whether you of the 1955’ers 
will remember any better than did this one of the 1895’ers. In 
all truth you should know that I 3m conscious of the compe- 
tition of the present with the past. I need the services of 
friendly handicappers. 

As to your commencement memories, I am inclined to 
prophesy that there will be for each of you, through the years 
ahead, a steadily flowing spring of recollections of enduring 
campus friendships, and above all, of having become the bene- 
ficiary of the selfless service of uncounted others. 


IV. 
A present day cracker box philosopher has recently said, 
“the happiest man in the world is the man who knows what 
to remember of the past; what to enjoy in the present; and 
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what to plan for the future.’ Said philosopher was, of course, 
guilty of attempting to transmit a half-truth through a truly 
battered head gear; to employ a figure of speech of my early 
days. Nonetheless, there is more than a trace of reality in his 
pronouncement. 

I have remembered. My past is past. The immediate con- 
cern is your present. 

During four years, more or less, you have travelled over 
that section of the road of your life marked, “University of 
Nebraska.” This road, first surveyed with the transit of the 
ideals of the builders of the state and the nation, paved with 
selected experience, and relocated from time to time by the 
compass of trial and error, you chose as the one leading to 
that destination called “Success.” Though rough and wind- 
ing in places, and under repair at times, the road was well 
marked. Even so many of those who started with you did 
not finish the journey. 


The most of you have moved forward under your own 
power. Occasionally some had to be helped back on the road. 
Now and then were cases that might be referred to as “hitch 
hiking” for short distances or over a hill. Withal you are 
here. Roadwise you are anticipating the adventure of the 
next stage of the traveling. 

You have now reached a junction point from which 
branch numerous roads. Some old, some new, into the re- 
gions of the future. Which ever one you take the going is 
certain to be difficult. The war storms that have raged the 
past forty years have nearly destroyed some, and rendered 
impassable others, of the older career highways to oppor- 
tunity and achievement much travelled by the youth pre- 
ceding you. 

From your Nebraska doing and your Nebraska dreaming 
you should have developed and probably have, a plan and a 
philosophy for the guidance of life. This plan and this phi- 
losophy will need to be energized to realization by determi- 
nation, by industry, by insight, and a readiness to accept 
chances. You will need ever to have in mind that, “No great 
deed is done by falterers who ask for certainty.” 
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Throughout there must be clear recognition that the 
greatest of all the problems of work, of science, of life itself 
is why human beings behave as they do in the ever present 
realities of human aspirations, abilities, prejudices, passions, 
and partisanships. This is, indeed a complex of problems for 
all of you fortunate enough to begin the next stage of your 
journey as pioneers toward the new horizon. Unless men 
and women, such as you, personally contribute a full share 
for the solution of these problems for yourselves and for 
others the world will insistently ask—Why and Where Goes 
the University? 

V. 

Here and now is an irresistible temptation to digress, 
and digress illogically. But as my good friend, Charles F. 
Kettering, inventor, scientist, industrialist, once reminded 
me, “Logic too frequently tells us the right way to do the 
wrong thing.” Perhaps my illogic will appear to you to be the 
wrong way of doing the right thing. 


When putting myself to the task of preparing, and set- 
ting to voice, this commencement essay, there happened to 
be on my desk an old note book. This contained odds and 
ends of jotting assembled through many years of listening, of 
reading, and of writing. Without detailing circumstances 
and sources, the following four are read in order that you 
may have some of the ideas which have had a guiding influ- 
ence upon my action and thinking. Here they are: They may 
serve as targets for my arguments and your action. 

1. We have not yet succeeded with out boasted education be- 


cause we have not been ready to sacrifice enough. 


The collective human mind does not develop as rapidly as 
the things it seeks to control. 

3. “Of all the educational processes the hardest, and appar- 
ently the most hopeless, is the education of the educated 
They resist it more than anybody else; and they need it 
more than anybody else.” 


4. “He knew the truth and was looking for something better.” 
VI. 
It is now close to forty years ago since I was bold enough 
to put into words my understanding of the place of the State 
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University in our American social scheme. There it was 
stated in substance—that such an institution as this will not 
have served its purpose until the vast majority of the people 
of the state, of what ever class or occupation, come freely 
and fully to know that this, their University is a dependable 
agency, ever at their disposal, to meet the scientific and 
educational needs for their happiness, the satisfactions and 
the ideals of their lives; until there is firmly established 
among those who labor, those who lead, those who learn, 
and those who teach, that human work makes education 
possible, and that education in turn must dignify all human 
work. 


Then and there I stood. Now and there I stand. Where 
are you to stand? 

Through the years it became increasingly clear that the 
key word of this broad statement was the word “Work.” 
It appeared that the old aristocracy of learning was pre- 
pared to accept democracy’s challenge of work. 


VIL. 
Taking a brief overview of the years that have been 
mine—years possessed at least in part by not a few of you 


it is clear that the increased knowledge of, control of, and 
utilization of the powers of Nature have brought about 
wholly unprecedented changes in the conditions under which 
human work is done, human life is lived, and human educa- 
tion carried on. 


From the boyhood days in the western Nebraska home 
where I marveled at my first electric light, listened to the 
first telephone message (believe it or not, transmitted over 
a barbed wire fence) to the present there is a long, long 
procession of scientific discoveries, of inventions and of in- 
dustries that constitute the foundation of our well-being. 
A random commonplace list would include the air brake, 
steel and tinplate, agricultural machinery, food production, 
preservation and marketing, the linotype, the typewriter, the 
age of petroleum with its automobile, airplane, and diesel 
engine. 
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The progress road to the present is a lengthy one marked 
by many recently erected and easily identified new stations 
—radio, television, antibiotics, guided missiles, electronics, 
plastics, atomic disintegration. 

At the same time the by-products may not be disre- 
garded; such as the urbanization of the rapidly increasing 
population; the assembly line of industrial production and 
the now developing automation processes; method of dis- 
tribution represented by installment buying, the chain and 
the self-service establishments; unionization of workers, child 
labor regulations, control of disease and lengthening life 
span; social security provisions; life and health insurance; 
retirement of workers; and the growing power of the arts 
of communication, as exercised by means of the printing 
press, or in the form of national advertising, or through the 
voice of the news commentator. 


VII. 

This brief review of certain of the commonly recognized 
forces, influencing the structure and nature of our higher 
educational institutions, has purposely omitted attention to 
matters that may prove to be the most potent for the pro- 
duction of significant changes. Reference is to the six wars 
carried on during my working career—the four military op- 
erations—the Spanish American War, the World War I, the 
World War II, and the Korean conflict, and the national 
battle against depression and poverty of the thirties and the 
present world-wide, so called Cold War. Factual analysis and 
evaluation are a yet unfinished task for our scholars. Mean- 
while it is easy to see, and difficult to realize, that our mili- 
tary establishment has become, directly and indirectly, what 
is to be rated as the foremost agency for the moulding of 
the civic attitude and developing the production skills of, at 
least, an entire generation of American youth. 


IX. 


It is not my intention to engage in any oratorical ad- 
venture, to moralize as to individuals or events of the dim 
past, nor to serve as crusading Utopian. Rather I would 
briefly and, I trust, realistically speak about ourselves of the 
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present—-representative of the greatest social experiment of 
the American people—the system of so-called free higher 
and professional education—this offspring of democratic 
idealism of human freedom, of human justice, and of human 
opportunity. 

It was inevitable that the University would be profoundly 
influenced by the new scientific and economic age and, in 
turn, affect the age itself. Looking backward and sideways 
one cannot fail to be impressed by one set of changes—those 
evidenced by the unprecedented increase in the gross bulk 
of higher education. 

Let us hold in mind for a moment the significant num- 
bers. From 1900 to 1950 the population of the country dou- 
bled,—_from seventy-five million to more than one hundred 
sixty millions; the number of colleges, universities and higher 
professional and technical schools (public and non-public) 
from fewer than five hundred to more than eighteen hun- 
dred; more than three and a half times; the number of stu- 
dents, from about 230,000 to 2,500,000,—more than ten times. 
And a prediction of more than 4,000,000 by 1960. 


I have recently estimated that the chances of the normal 
American boy or girl to have the advantages of collegiate, 
professional, or technical education and training have been 
multiplied more than a dozen fold since we began to count 
the year 1900; that the number of graduates in the popula- 
tion is three times as numerous. Opportunity has been pub- 
licized in Capital Letters. 

X. 

There can be little disputing the statement that the domi- 
nant phenomena of the past two generations, have been in- 
creased of knowledge and control of the forces of Nature 
centered in Matter; and in the massing of Minds of men and 
their work. These phenomena have tended more and more 
to produce individuals having dual personalities—that of the 
specialist and that of the generalist. 

The specialist has been aptly described as one who knows 
more than he is ordinarily permitted to tell: and the gen- 
eralist one who ordinarily tells more than he actually knows. 
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From this dualism comes much, if not, the most, of human 
contesting today. There is justification for the blunt state- 
ment that the harmonious adjustment of these personalities 
has become one of the major responsibilities of higher edu- 
cation. 

My thoughts of the moment are those of the specialist— 
the specialist in that mysterious undertaking called educa- 
tion. The voice is that of one conscious of running the 
gauntlet of the generalist—the generalist is one compelled 
by the circumstances and complications of education to 
think, to speak, and to act with reference to affairs of which 
too little is known. 

XI. 

After practically a hundred years of experience, of trial 
and error, we find ourselves at the point of crisis. At the 
beginning the dream was so alluring. Now we are face to 
face with the realistic condition in human affairs clearly 
indicating that the doing has been too little; that success 
demands for greater effort and greater sacrifice. At no time 
within my life span has education, especially education at 
the higher levels been subject to sharper criticism than today. 
Our library shelves are becoming more and more crowded 
with volumes dealing with the anatomy and the spiritual 
and intellectual ailments of colleges and universities. As it 
were, we find ourselves in a modern tower of Babel. There 
is much unintelligible shouting, less intelligible listening, and 
still less carefully planned action. As was wisely observed 
years ago—“Americans do their planning afterwards.” After- 
wards has arrived. 

XII. 

Taking an unbiased account of the State University as an 
institution in its present stage of becoming, and after a long- 
ish life service in its behalf, one clear cut conclusion has been 
reached. The fate and usefulness of the University is in the 
hands of the Alumni. Their diplomas are promissory notes 
to be discharged only through continued personal service, 
that will enable the University to have, to hold, and to en- 
large its usefulness to the youth and the people of the State 
and Nation. 
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Wherein are to be found the causes of much of frustra- 
tions within and critical attitudes without? The rapid tick- 
ing of the clock impells me to be near to dogmatic and refer 
by title to those matters demanding attention and action, 
matters representing barriers to that progress demanded by 
the years immediately ahead. Such matters include: 

1. Validity of charges that the University costs more than it 
should, and that it admits too many students illy prepared 
and of mediocre capacity. 

The foresighted detection and recruitment of students hav- 
ing superior intellectual potential ability; and 


to 


3. The selection and better compensation of teachers of superior 
scholarship and of personality essential for inspired teaching. 
Such as these examples demand funds that will frighten 
those who are nineteenth century minded instead of a twen- 
tieth century awareness. 


XIII. 

In his autobiography, one of the wiser of my own men- 
tors, the late Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity, records a chance conversation with the then becoming 
great scientist, Albert Einstein, as to the meaning of time. 
Said Butler, “I have a theory of Time that is sound and will 
stand all criticism.” “And what is it,”” responded Einstein. 
“Time’’—said Butler, “was invented by Almighty God to 
give ideas a chance.”’ “Perhaps,” gently replied the great 
scientist. 

XIV. 

Chancellor Hardin: Here I would pause in my reflections 
while looking backwards to the past, sideways to the present, 
and forward to the future. And, in this presence have a per- 
sonal word with you. You are charged with the heavy and 
complicated responsibilities of the leadership of the Univer- 
sity. Within the brief period of your Nebraska service you 
have given proof of that insight and that foresight to war- 
rant confidence for much constructive achievement. 


The circumstances and the sentiments of this com- 
mencement hour impell me to say to the campus, and to the 
entire state: Give this Chancellor full opportunity for the 
exercise of his leadership. Match his courage with your con 
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fidence, his skill with your sympathy, his power with your 
patience. Protect him from personal, partisan, political self- 
seeking that this University of Nebraska may continue to 
possess an inspired leadership both for youth and citizens in 
high and, above all for youth and citizens in humble places. 

To you Sir, I am saying may you ever have wisdom in 
your head and throughout all of the Nebraska years ahead, 
may you have a song in your heart. 

XV. 

Looking into my crystal globe I see a new operating unit 
of the University of Nebraska—the College of the Alumni 
voluntarily enrolled in this college year after year will be 
every graduate of the University, having the responsibility 
of becoming needed specialists for the protection and prorno- 
tion of the vitality of the institution. The University will 
then assume its rightful responsibilities for the continuing 
“education of the educated.” 

XVI. 

Members of the Class of 1955: That relentless tyrant— 
Time—signals the end of my stretch of this Commencement 
relay. Before passing the baton to the Chancellor, and by him 
to you, I would claim and exercise the privilege of saying— 
may you have a dynamic pride in this University and its place 
of high leadership of those “Who know the truth and end- 
lessly search for the something better:"’ and may you ever 
possess that skilled Open Mind; the inner spirit of tolerance 
without which the “something better’ will not be gained. 

Will you permit me a sentimental close. The lines, read 
from the time faded plate of memory of my own student 
days, sound as if I am indebted to Kipling. Some one of 
you may have a better memory. 

“Much I owe to the Lands that grew, 
More to the lives that fed 

But most to Allah who gave me two 
Separate sides to my head 

I would go without shirt or shoe 
Friend, tobacco or bread 


Sooner than lose for a minute the two 
Separate sides of my head.” 
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Even fitter for the occasion are the lines penned by my 
revered Hoosier friend, the world known cartoonist, the late 
John T. McCutcheon: 

“What lies ahead no human mind can know 
Tomorrow may bring happiness or woe 
We cannot carry charts 
Save the Faith that’s in our hearts 
As along the Unknown Trail we blindly go.” 


Education—A Stern Taskmaster 
ROBERT L. SWAIN 
Editor of Drug Topics 

I am grateful for the privilege of participating in the 
program of these commencement exercises not only because 
I have a long time acquaintanceship with this university, but 
also because it gives me an opportunity to pay a richly de- 
served tribute to Dr. Rudolph H. Raabe, who is retiring as 
dean of the School of Pharmacy after thirty years of con- 
structive and distinguished service to pharmaceutical educa- 
tion. 

Throughout his professional career, Dr. Raabe has been 
devoted to progressive educational standards and has a rec- 
ord of brilliant achievements as an educator and teacher. He 
is a man of keen perception, high principles, and these splen- 
did traits of character are reflected in his thirty years of 
dedicated service as head of Ohio Northern’s School of Phar- 
macy. 

I am sure the whole pharmaceutical world will cheer the 
action of the administration for bestowing Dr. Raabe’s name 
upon the refurbished and resplendent dispensing laboratory 
of the College of Pharmacy of this University. This action 
will serve to emphasize the full significance of Dr. Raabe's 
work here, while at the same time reflect credit upon the ad- 
ministration’s ability to recognize scholastic merit and to re- 
ward it in a most pleasing way. 


*A commencement day address delivered at Ohio Northern University, Ada, 
Ohio, June, 1955 
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College and university commencements are always im- 
pressive occasions. Not only do they call attention to the 
continuity of educational processes, but they also mark that 
period in the scholastic year when thousands of young men 
and women take their places in society and thus assume the 
responsibilities and obligations of citizenship. 

Commencements also tend to illumine the improvement 
in educational facilities, the raising of teaching standards, 
and in the general progress which takes place year after 
year in the operation and administration of our institutions 
of higher learning. When viewed against the background of 
their fundamental meaning, commencements must be seen as 
significant happenings in our national life. 

It has been my privilege over the years to maintain a 
rather close relationship with education, both in the pro- 
fessional and liberal arts fields. As a member of the Board 
of Visitors and Governors of Washington College, back in 
my old State of Maryland, I have had opportunity closely 
to observe the thinking, aims, and objectives, and the moti- 
vation of the liberal arts college. I think I have a fair grasp 
of the great role which liberal arts education plays in our 
cultural and social life, and it is gratifying to see the liberal 
arts field showing such strength and vitality. This speaks 
well for the basic welfare of America. 


As a member of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education, and a former president of the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education, it has been my privilege 
to note the fundamental principles which underlie this im- 
portant segment of professional education, and to note the 
determination of our colleges of pharmacy to maintain them- 
selves in the more lofty reaches of educational effort. 


I mention these few biographical facts to support the 
claim that I know something of the problems, the opportu- 
nities, and the challenges of the various professional and 
functional fields represented in the graduating classes here 
assembled today. 


I have a fair grasp of the curricular load which you 
have achieved. I have nothing but praise for your having 
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pursued the several courses of training with such purposeful 
resolution as to meet with the approval of the faculties of 
the different colleges and departments of this university. 

Now a word to the several classes represented here. 
Those of you who have pursued your work in the liberal arts 
college know the demands which will be made upon you as 
you come face to face with the social, economic, and political 
conditions existing throughout the country. 

As you seek to measure up to your responsibilities and 
obligations, you will find that you will have continuing need 
to fall back upon the basic philosophy of the liberal arts con- 
cept. Indeed, I assure you that you will find it utterly indis- 
pensable as you seek to orient yourselves to the broader and 
more demanding outlook which inevitably follows the com- 
pletion of one’s formal education. 


The members of the pharmacy graduating class are com- 
ing into their profession at perhaps the greatest period of 
medical care and health progress. They will find the field 
highly enlightened and earnestly progressive. It is note- 
worthy that of all the drugs and medicines which they will 
be called upon to dispense on physicians’ prescriptions, 
eighty-five per cent were unknown ten or fifteen years ago. 


This affords eloquent proof of the progressive character 
of the medical and pharmaceutical professions and of their 
unwillingness to retain and maintain a place for outmoded 
drugs and medicines when newer and better ones emerge 
from our great medical and pharmaceutical research labora- 
tories. 

The so-called miracle drugs, the antibitoics, to mention 
only these, have brought about highly significant changes in 
medical care which are all graphically reflected in the qual- 
ity, nature, and value of pharmaceutical service. 

The availability of the Salk polio vaccine, which will 
mean so much to an anxious and apprehensive world, will 
assume its proper place in medical care and in the pharma- 
ceutical profession, thus bringing a new lustre to the never- 
ending triumphs of medicine over disease. Today's drugs 
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cure people—a fact which will mean much to the pharmacy 
graduate, as indeed it means much to the people whom they 
will serve. 

The law graduates and thus prospective members of the 
bar will, of necessity, be called upon to assume leadership in 
the intricate fields of politics, civics, and other aspects of 
public affairs. They will have opportunities to apply their 
learning to the problems and science of government, and to 
give thoughtful direction and motivation to legislation in 
addition to the places which they will find for themselves 
within the honored precincts of the law. 

When considered against the background of what the 
law means, the deep-seated movements in history from which 
it has been evolved, and the profound human instincts and 
emotions which are found crystalized in the age-long founda- 
tions of the profession, the law stands forth as one of the 
callings profoundly essential to an understanding and ra- 
tionalization of the import of our times. 

Perhaps at no time has the engineer been confronted 
with greater opportunities for professional expression and 
public service. Indeed, it is to be hoped that the engineering 
schools throughout the country will long have large enroll- 
ments and large graduating classes, not only because of the 
serious shortage of engineers, but also because the great 
problems which this shortage has created in research, in 
industry, transportation, industrial expansion, State and Fed- 
eral building projects, confront the engineer with challenging 
opportunities. When these opportunities are associated with 
the unlimited potential of the atomic age, engineering in all 
its phases is sure to come into its own. 

But I would urge each of you to go forth with the knowl- 
edge that the public has the right to expect of you those con- 
tributions to social and cultural progress which would seem 
to go hand in hand with educated people. 

It has been rightfully said that education is the founda- 
tion of the state. This can be little more, however, than an 
intriguing expression, unless the benefits flowing from edu- 
cation are made to play upon the social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems of these days. 
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Education which is static becomes sterile, and thus can 
amount to little, so far as its impact upon virile thought and 
action is concerned. To serve its basic and fundamental pur- 
poses, education must be progressive, dynamic, and reach 
deeply into the hearts and minds of people. 

As graduates of this institution, you go forth burdened 
with the obligation to take your proper place in the affairs 
and activities of your community. So, let’s ask a few ques- 
tions: Can the public confidently look to you for constructive 
participation in community life? Are you really in position 
organically and functionally to give the people a square deal? 
Are you sufficiently free and unfettered to bring your best 
talents to bear upon the problems of our times? Do you 
really understand the obiigations of citizenship, and are you 
capable of that kind and degree of citizenship which educa- 
tion signifies and implies? 

As educated people, the answer can be “Yes.’’ We know, 
or should know, the problems which will confront us along 
social, political, and economic lines. We know the compen- 
sating and reciprocal relations which exist between manage- 
ment and labor. We know the basic character and needs of 
agriculture, and their over-all significance in the national 
economy. 

We have been made familiar with the deep-seated social 
outlook which demands our thoughtful and earnest labors 
as we seek to play our part in developing and maintaining 
those conditions of life which we proudly cherish as emble- 
matic of the American way. 

We are fully aware of the cold war and its awful implica- 
tions. We know of the ideological conflict which ravages man- 
kind and which has resulted in dividing the world into oppos- 
ing armed camps. We know the fearful state of world affairs 
since the advent of the Atomic Age. 

We are familiar with the fatalistic outlook which the 
threat of atomic war has brought not only to our own land, 
but to all sections of the world. We have a fair grasp of co- 
existence as put forth by Russia, and have a sympathetic 
interest in the millions who are kept in enforced slavery in 
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the abysmal mystery which abounds beyond the iron cur- 
tain. 

We all know these, and in addition, we are aware of the 
deeply pulsating meaning of life here at home, and we know 
that ours is a land envied by people in every other country. 
We know that ours is a land blessed as none other is blessed, 
and we know that there are unlimited opportunities for pub- 
lic service, personal remuneration, and warm satisfactions 
in the professions, in industry, on the farms, and in every 
other segment of our industrialized and vitalized national 
make-up. 

But, as we contemplate the current and prospective 
scene, we come up against a road-block which, if not sur- 
mounted or removed, means that all we have been trained 
and educated to do comes to naught. This road-block might 
well be identified as one of the dismal developments of the 
times, so much of a deterrent to sound thinking and proper 
action it has become. 

I refer to the complacency, the indifference, the ‘‘don't- 
bother-me” attitude which has so handicapped and palsied 
our capacities for a thoughtful approach to the pressing prob- 
lems and needs of these times. We have become so immune 
to shock, so insulated against misconduct and immorality 
that our sense of the fitness of things has been dulled into 
a deep and easy sleep. 

As we come face to face with our individual reactions 
to political chicanery and dishonesty, economic injustice and 
social wrongs, we must come to the stark conviction that 
righteous indignation has just about faded from the American 
scene. We are no longer stirred into wrathful action, even in 
the face of ample, justifiable provocation. 

As one of our leading columnists once remarked, ‘‘What 
used to make us nauseated no longer makes us sick.’ We 
seem to have lost the capacity for active resentment, earnest 
opposition, and intelligent non-conformance. We are much 
more prone to condone than to condemn. We are much more 
disposed to shrug things off than to deal with them accord- 
ing to their merits. We are much more likely to turn our 
heads and cross over to the other side of the street than to 
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face up to tough decisions demanded by tough problems. 

We seem determined to shun responsibilities as we supinely 
succumb to the indifferences which have so completely im- 
pregnated individual and collective reactions and attitudes. 

America needs nothing so much as the ability to be 
burned up rather than burned out. We need to cultivate the 
capacity for indignation and honest wrath. We need to wash 
sloth and indifference from our characters so that we may 
approach our problems, face up to realistic conditions in a 
manner consistent with our obligations as educated men and 
women and commensurate with the most elementary con- 
cepts of citizenship. 

What would happen to social and economic morality, po- 
litical rectitude, American family life, juvenile delinquency, 
the dismal trend to crime in all sections of the country, poor 
housing conditions, inadequate hospitalization facilities, pov- 
erty and human misery, if each of us would see ourselves in 
terms of what these have a right to expect from us as 
aroused, resourceful, educated men and women” 

And, to what extent will bad conditions become worse if 
we fail ourselves and the public, which has strong claims upon 
our best talents and disciplined capacities? 

As educated people, let us shun complacency as the 
plague. Let us push aside devastating indifference. Let us 
repudiate all the deadening influences of these days so that 
we may react to problems, evils, conditions, as normal men 
and women, alert to what we owe our professions, our call- 
ings, our country, and ourselves. 

We have it on the age-old prestige of Holy Writ, “With- 
out vision the people perish.” But this does not mean a static 
vision. It does not mean a vision dimmed by a slothful out- 
look. It doesn’t mean a vision blind to social wrongs, eco- 
nomic injustice, and a callous response to the obligations 
and responsibilities which mark educated men and women. 

So let us bear in mind that, to survive, a people must have 
that vision which sees things in the stark, revealing light of 
realism, which gives rise to rightous indignation and which 
stirs us to honest wrath and constructive action, when so 
demanded by the general good. 
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Ours is a bountiful land, ours is a land devoted to all 
the freedoms inherent in the human breast, a land in which 
we can respond to the noblest instincts of the soul and with 
our opportunities limited only by the limitations which we 
ourselves impose. 

Let us keep burning brightly in our thoughts and ac- 
tions the ageless concept that “righteousness uplifteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 


Planning the Extended Program* 
; DEAN JACK E. ORR 
Montana State University 

The first step to be taken in laying plans for an ex- 
tended curriculum in pharmacy, it seems to me, is to ex- 
amine carefully the goals and objectives of such a program. 
The professional reasons for instituting a five-year course 
have been set forth by many people in many places and need 
not be repeated here. Likewise, the aims and objectives of 
pharmaceutical education have been carefully and thoroughly 
analyzed by Blauch and Webster’ and by The Pharmaceutical 
Survey.’ However, a re-examination of these in light of local 
situations and objectives will undoubtedly be necessary. This 
must be done carefully and deliberately. 

The college of pharmacy in a state university has addi- 
tional responsibilities, goals, and objectives to consider- 
those of the university itself. Much has been written and said 
about the purposes and ideals of the university. Ex-Presi- 
dent James B. Conant of Harvard has said: 


“Our purpose is to cultivate in the largest possible numbe: 
of both the responsibili- 


of our future citizens an appreciation 
ties and the benefits which come to them because thev are 
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Americans and are free.” 
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We have all heard many times that the historic function 
of a university is to preserve the accumulated wisdom of the 
ages and to advance the frontiers of knowledge. Those of 
us in universities must give serious consideration to these 
ideals. 


Perhaps we should also cogitate a bit over the words of 
James Rowland Angell, former president of Yale: 
To teach the basic scientific principles and not the mere 


i tricks of a profession, has always been the true uni 


I am sure that this group could spend the entire session 
discussing this idea. The American state university has by 
necessity modified this idealistic conception of a university. 
A past president of the University of Minnesota, Dr. L. D. 
Coffman, summarized it very well when he said: 


(; t ng ( l of ce 
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eve r ng je open do for a 
make e tria ne State nive tie 
nevertheless, have held, in common with the private unive! 
ties, a high sense f obligation with regard to the necessity 
and importance of advancing human knowledge, of promoting 
resea 1 trainin g those of superior gifts for especial 
leadershij A university, if it be worthy of the name, no mat- 
te er it be a Stat private university, is fundamentalls 
nd marily ded ed to the freeing of the human spirit, t 
‘ | ement and e advancement of ilture, and to the 
t g of the human mi nd through learning and the sea 
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With these various objectives, professional and cultural, 
in mind the faculty of the college of pharmacy may then 
proceed to set up a curriculum which best meets them. The 
prospect of an added year into which to expand may conjure 
up in some minds visions similar to those of the basketball 
plaver from the country high school who, with mouth agape 
on the occasion of his first glimpse of a college fieldhouse, 
remarked, “Man! Oh, Man! This sure would hold a lot of 


ve ty leal.”’ 
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hay!"’ As you plan your five year curriculum you will find 
“all that extra time’ disappearing awfully fast. Remember 
that an additional year means about 32 semester hours or 
48 quarter hours, or less than this if you are to relieve the 
present overloading of our students. How may these hours 
be best utilized? In what areas should the expansion take 
place? 

First of all, a balance must be achieved among basic 
sciences, general education, business courses and professional 
courses. The division of time among these will vary depend- 
ing largely upon where the present weaknesses lie, but I be- 
lieve the bulk of the expansion must be in other than the 
professional area. If professional subjects are to be taught 
on the desired intellectual level, a sound sequence in the basic 
sciences is mandatory. With an adequate background in 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, and the biological sciences, 
it will be possible to eliminate much elementary material 
which formerly had to be included in professional courses. 

Some colleges may want to add several courses in the 
basic science area in order to meet their objectives, whereas 
others may need only to adjust the sequence of presently 
required subjects. Obviously the appropriate basic sciences 
must precede the professional courses which depend upon 
them. 

It is the area of general education to which the college 
of pharmacy in the state university must give especial at- 
tention if it is to aid the university in meeting its objectives. 
Dr. Marshall S. Brown of New York University once said: 

“Technical training, unless superimposed upon the broadly 
cultural, tends to make the division of the university conduct- 
ing it a vocational school rather than a true university school 
The former trains for efficiency in a calling but fails to give that 
orientation of the mind that leadership in the community de- 
mands.”” 

We are all aware of the shortcomings of our four year 
curriculums in pharmacy in this regard, particularly in social 
studies and the humanities. The need for general education 
has been eloquently expressed by Blauch and Webster’ and 
by many other educators. Let us not neglect this vital area 
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or we will leave unfulfilled one of the most important rea- 
sons for adopting an extended curriculum. We do not have 
the time here to discuss whether general education courses 
should come entirely in the pre-pharmacy years or be spread 
throughout the entire five years, but I might repeat that 
in my own institution it is not possible to schedule all such 
courses in the first two years since we must give priority to 
the basic sciences. Thus some of the twenty-four quarter 
hours required in social studies and the humanities must be 
taken alongside professional subjects. I personally feel that 
this is advantageous because these so-called cultural courses 
seem to be better appreciated and more meaningful if taken 
later in his collegiate career when the student is more ma- 
ture. Dr. Brown apparently felt otherwise, although we are 
in agreement on the ultimate goals, for he said: 
but if the university insists that cultural background 
be first obtained it elevates the instruction from the purely vo- 
cational to the professional status where work of a university 
grade can more readily be accomplished, and it may, and does, 
produce as one of its contributions to the solution of problems 
confronting the social order men who possess the character- 
istic qualities developed by each of the two kinds of education.” 

In many colleges the lack of preparatory and profes- 
sional! courses in business will need attention. We have not 
done as good a job as we might have in this area considering 
the preponderance of students who choose retail pharmacy 
careers. Providing the proper sequence is just as important 
here as elsewhere. Basic theory must precede professional 
application. Thus some schools will find it necessary to make 
additions in the areas of economics, accounting, marketing, 
etc. 

Additions and changes in the above areas of study will 
require close cooperation with the service departments in- 
volved. Matters of staff, space, and scheduling peculiar to 
each institution will have to be carefully worked out with 
these departments and with the central administration. 


This brings us to the professional curriculum, i.e. phar- 
macy, pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacology, and phar- 


6. Blauch, Lloyd E. and George L. Webster, “The Pharmaceutical Curriculum.” 
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macognosy. If expansion takes place in basic science, general 
education and business, will there be any time left for ex- 
pansion in our professional courses? Actually very little time 
will be available if we do a proper job in the aforementioned 
areas. I am convinced that a physical expansion much be- 
yond the number of credit hours now required in professional 
subjects is neither necessary nor desirable. A broadened 
selection of electives should be considered, however. 


Complete revision of many professional courses, if not 
all, will be most necessary. The time gained by deletion of 
elementary material which can best be presented in the pre- 
requisite basic sciences will provide much time for the ad- 
dition of material on the higher professional level. Some 
colleges may have to add certain professional courses on top 
of what they now have. Others will find it desirable to de- 
lete some first and then add new ones. I hope, however, that 
no one will convert to the five-year course merely by tack- 
ing on professional courses. Here is a rare opportunity to 
wade into the curriculum with a double-edged axe! Take ad- 
vantage of it! Rearrange, consolidate, expand where needed, 
delete where possible and most important of all, raise the 
level of professional instruction. 


We do not claim to have developed an ideal program 
at Montana—far from it. We are continuously experimenting 
and making changes. However, our course is mandatory and 
our first graduates will emerge this June, so you might be 
interested in what changes were made in the major areas 
of instruction from the old four year course. The credii 
hours in the professional courses (pharmacy, pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry, pharmacology, and pharmacognosy) re- 
mained about the same—92 quarter hours under the old, 
87-97 under the new. Note that a student may graduate with 
fewer hours in pharmacy courses under the five year pro- 
gram than under the four year course. Credit hours in the 
basic sciences increased from 75 to 85. The biggest growth 
was in general education (including English) which changed 
from 14 to 34 quarter hours of credit. Businss administra- 
tion and pharmacy administration accounted for an increase 
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from 5 to 20 credits (six of the latter, pharmacy administra- 
tion and law) are given in the School of Pharmacy. 


Whether a 2-3, 1-4, or 0-5 pattern is adopted will de- 
pend on the problems involved in each institution. At Mon- 
tana State University we are academically on a 2-3 program 
and administratively on a 0-5, i.e. no professional courses 
are given before the third year, but students in all five years 
are considered by the registrar as enrolled in the School of 
Pharmacy. Pre-pharmacy students have pharmacy staff 
members as their advisers. 

Although the administrative setup may follow the dic- 
tates of individual situations, I feel that the sequence of 
courses must closely approximate the 2-3 pattern. Such im- 
portant professional prerequisites as physics and organic 
chemistry cannot be taken earlier than the second year in 
most universities, therefore I cannot see how it is possible 
to offer professional instruction, other than perhaps orienta- 
tion, before the third year if maximum utilization of basic 
science prerequisites is to be made and this, to me, is a second 
important reason for having a five-year course. 

The biggest disadvantage of a 2-3 pattern is the lack of 
contact between the pre-pharmacy student and the school 
during these first two years. Some promising students have 
lost interest and drifted away from us, in spite of efforts 
made to keep in touch with them via conferences, APhA 
meetings, social affairs, etc. The academic gains more than 
offset this disadvantage, however, because we definitely re- 
ceive a better prepared, more mature, more highly motivated 
student entering our professional courses. 


The administrative problems involved in instituting the 
extended curriculum in a state university are many, and the 
mechanics of adopting it cannot be delineated in any set pat- 
tern since the procedure varies from institution to institu- 
tion. I am not particularly qualified by experience to speak 
to this phase of the problem since my predecessor at Mon- 
tana, Dean Curtis H. Waldon, did all the spadework before I 
arrived on the scene with two years of the program already 
in operation. However, I should like to recommend much pa- 
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tience, determination, hard work, inspiration, cooperation and 
understanding on the part of the college of pharmacy staff. 


DEAN HUGO H. SCHAEFER 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 

Now that we have voted in favor of an extended educa- 
tional program for pharmacy students, the burning question 
is “What are we going to do with it?’ This forward step 
was only taken after long deliberation and study by us, but, 
the fact remains that a considerable segment of practicing 
pharmacy is still not convinced that our action was a wise 
one. I, for one, am inclined to believe that this segment 
actually includes a majority of drug store owners. 

It has often been said that educational advances should 
come as a result of a demand for progress on the part of a 
profession itself. Our current forward step has certainly not 
resulted from any pressure brought upon us by retail phar- 
macists but was almost entirely due to our own convictions 
and aggressiveness. Whether or not we should have delayed 
taking action until called upon to do so by the profession 
itself is now immaterial but it is of the utmost importance 
that we now justify our action and prove that it is of sub- 
stantial benefit to retail pharmacy. During the period of 
transition we definitely will be on trial and we must prove 
our case. 

We must never forget that some 80‘, or so of all our 
graduates enter the field of retail pharmacy. That 80‘,, along 
with its vast number of employers and not the colleges will 
eventually determine the future of our profession. For the 
time being, we have won the fight for higher standards, 
largely because we have had the backing and support of most 
of our state boards of pharmacy and of our state education 
departments. As things now are, after 1964 no new graduate 
will be admitted to any pharmacy licensure examination un- 
less he has met the new requirements and that provides the 
compulsion necessary for the adoption of our program. But, 
the danger always remains that if there is substantial de- 
crease in the number of our graduates, or if we do not turn 
out more highly qualified persons for services in retail phar- 
macy under our five year program, we will have merely 
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aimed at windmills. Lack of progress in these respects will 
most certainly result in a strong demand on the part of re- 
tail pharmacists for a lowering of professional standards. 
This probably would not result in reducing the time of study 
for licensure since no state agency would look with favor on 
such an attack on educational requirements. It would prob- 
ably follow the more devious and less obvious procedure, of 
which we have seen some indications in the past and present, 
of enacting laws which do not interfere with the professional 
educational standards but which do open a back door to 
licensure. A great decrease in the number of our graduates 
would certainly result in the introduction of laws which 
would enable persons who have had a certain number of 
years of practical experience, or of veterans with special 
qualifications other than college graduation, to become reg- 
istered. A shortage of pharmacists would also create a tend- 
ency to hinder the desirable objective of requiring that a 
licensed pharmacist be in the pharmacy during all hours 
that its doors are open and that all drugs and medicines be 
sold and dispensed only by a licentiate, or under his direct 
and immediate supervision. These are matters of basic im- 
portance to retail pharmacy in its fight to meet the inroads 
now being made upon its professional prerogatives by non- 
pharmacy outlets, by super-markets and self-service estab- 
lishments. In my opinion, this is a more pressing problem 
than the matter of a four, versus five, or six year educa- 
tional program since it affects the continued existence of 
those who absorb some 80‘ of our graduates. In the last 
analysis, we must remember that pharmacists do not exist 
for the sake of colleges of pharmacy but that the reverse is 
undoubtedly true. Unless we can properly and adequately 
meet the needs of the profession, we, of the colleges, have 
no justification for our existence. Our destiny is unalterably 
intertwined with the future standing of retail pharmacy. 


Therefore, I say that our thoughts and efforts should 
now be aimed in two directions. First, a recruitment pro- 
gram to insure an adequate flow of young people into col- 
leges of pharmacy and second, the planning of a curriculum 
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which will insure better and more desirable manpower for 
service in retail pharmacy. 


There are many favorable aspects to the enactment of 
an effective recruitment program and our Association cannot 
be criticised in this respect for what it has already done. 
The wide distribution of our booklet “Shall I Study Phar- 
macy” along with similar literature distributed by the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education and some 
forward-looking drug firms, is certain to be felt in the coming 
years. Unfortunately, many high school and career advisors 
know little about pharmacy and what it offers and this lit- 
erature should go far towards correcting the situation. Such 
measures, like all advertising, are not always felt immedi- 
ately but are cumulative in their action, provided continued 
pressure is placed behind them. Here again I have no con- 
cern, since our booklet is being revised continually and used 
advantageously, not only by our colleges, but by many other 
interested groups. It also appears that we may be successful 
in soon having a properly financed series of films and pic- 
tures which promise to do much toward disseminating much 
needed information to high school students. More effective 
than all this, however, are personal contacts between high 
school guidance directors and persons in our own profession. 
We should welcome and encourage these directors to visit 
our colleges of pharmacy and we in turn should participate 
more generally in high school career programs and seek every 
opportunity to address their students. Possibly our Associa- 
tion should prepare a leaflet outlining a procedure for others 
to follow based upon the experience of those who have been 
successful in such activities. From now until 1960, the curve 
of the number of available young people expected to gradu- 
ate from high school is on a constant and sharp increase. 
Some 75° more such people will be available in 1960 than 
at present and it is only reasonable to believe, that with a 
proper presentation of the underlying facts, there should be 
no decrease in pharmacy enrollments. 

Unfortunately there appears to be a tendency on the 
part of most educational groups to show increased interest 
in recruitment activities only in periods when there is a de- 
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cline or a threatened decline in student enrollment. Many of 
us in pharmacy are guilty of this attitude. Actually, to fill 
the colleges of pharmacy with students who merely indicate 
a desire to enter the profession is not the best objective for 
such a program. 

Its potentialities should be used primarily to be more 
selective in our admissions. Traditionally pharmacy is a 
“poor” boy’s profession. When the word “poor” reflects the 
applicant’s financial standing, he has my full sympathy but 
too often it describes his educational qualifications. The fact 
is that too few applicants come to us from the top 10‘¢ of 
the high school classes. This is a condition that can be cor- 
rected by a good program intended to attract more students. 
Currently, on a country-wide basis, we have only one and 
one-half times the number of applicants as compared to the 
number admitted. If we could increase this ratio to four to 
one we could certainly invoke a degree of selection which 
would assure a high quality of entering students. 

In my opinion good recruitment activities also represent 
the best possible form of effective and impressive public 
relations work. The vast majority of high school graduates 
will never enter pharmacy schools but will eventually find 
themselves in all walks of life and will dominate public 
opinion. Anything which we can do to impress these boys 
with the dignity and importance of pharmacy in relation to 
public health and with our high standards of education is 
of inestimable value in ultimately raising the general pres- 
tige of the profession. Recruitment activities should be part 
of a well planned long range program and not be sporadic 
in nature to merely meet temporary exigencies. 

In addition to supplying an adequate number of gradu- 
ates for the needs of retail pharmacy, we must give our 
attention to turning out better qualified persons under our 
longer period of study. In advocating the adoption of the 
five year program, we have repeatedly stressed three argu- 
ments in its favor, namely (a) that our present curriculum 
is too heavy for proper presentation and absorption in four 
years. (b) that we should offer more subjects in the field 
of general education so as to make for better citizenship and 
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higher community standing and (c) to offer a wider scope 
and more thorough professional training. These are all de- 
sirable objectives and if fulfilled, will definitely assure a fu- 
ture supply of superior personnel for retail pharmacy. We 
must avoid finding ourselves in the position of a politician 
who promised everything before election day and then found 
it impossible to keep his commitments after obtaining office. 
I can foresee, that under our five year program, our prime 
problem is not what we should add to our present curricu- 
lum but rather, what to keep out. If it is true that in many 
instances the number of credit hours now required of our 
students is excessive, then it follows that there is relatively 
little that we can add. 

In my opinion, such added new subjects should largely 
be in the field of general education and more specifically 
in the humanities. Even if we were to reduce our student 
loads in instances where they are now excessive, the extra 
year if confined to this one area, would still provide a sub- 
stantial increase in available time for such subjects. The 
professional areas could be improved materially even without 
the use of additional hours, by providing a more logical se- 
quence of subjects, by better teaching and at a somewhat 
higher level than at present and by the opportunity to in- 
augurate a more effective screening program before our stu- 
dents are admitted to specialized studies. Above all, we must 
avoid merely diluting or stretching out the present four year 
course to a five year duration. 

In all such plans, our objective should be to turn out 
graduates better qualified to serve in and conduct retail 
pharmacies. Preparation for graduate work should be a sec- 
ondary consideration, but it necessarily follows that a pro- 
cedure such as I am suggesting would also furnish bette) 
material for graduate schools. Under no circumstances can 
we hope or expect, even under our extended program, to 
produce graduates equally and adequately qualified to enter 
retail pharmacies, hospital pharmacies, veterinary pharma- 
cies, manufacturing laboratories and graduate schools. 
Schools could give any one of these areas some emphasis and 
I sincerely hope that the day will come when we have indi- 
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vidual colleges with an outstanding reputation to attract 
iaterested students to these, as well as other specialized 
fields, but in no event should we ignore or subordinate the 
needs to retail pharmacy. 


I believe it is well that the resolution which we adopted 
did not restrict our schools to any one format and that they 
are free to adopt a 2-3 or a 1-4 or a 5 year integrated program. 
Conditions under which the different schools operate will, in 
a large measure, determine which of these programs is most 
suitable for their individual needs. I can see many advant- 
ages, to each of them. Probably some campus schools will 
have little choice in the matter, since by established policy, 
all non-professional courses must be given as a part of the 
general college curriculum. This would naturally result in a 
2-3 program, but since they have no other alternative, this 
could not necessarily be considered as the most desirable ar- 
rangement. Some years ago there was a strong feeling, 
which to some extent still exists, to the effect that our phar- 
macy students should take all their basic sciences along 
with the students from the other schools of a university. | 
believe this policy has well served the purpose of raising the 
general level of instruction and now that we have accom- 
plished that, it is no longer so important. I can see some 
disadvantages to having our pharmacy students take their 
general chemistry, for instance, side-by-side with engineer- 
ing students. If such a subject is taught at a proper level 
and with a proper course content, there are many advantages 
in presenting it with a view of the ultimate objectives of 
our students and with a slant in the direction of pharmacy 
and the medical sciences. The same can be said of such sub- 
jects as physics, botany, physiology and bacteriology. This 
is a controversial question and time does not permit me to 
fully develop this thought, but I am convinced that, with a 
sufficiently large and qualified faculty, an integrated five 
year course might produce better pharmacists than either a 
2-3 or a 1-4 arrangement. Schools adopting such a program 
must, however, constantly guard against the possibility that 
courses of basic nature do not, in fact, become applied 
subjects. 
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I am also concerned about what may happen to a 2-3 
program in those localities where the two year pre-phar- 
macy work will be taken by many students in junior colleges 
and other institutions of unproven standing. I already see 
signs indicating that, with the further growth of mass edu- 
cation, some of these institutions are in danger of becoming 
glorified high schools with all of their inherent deficiencies. 
Many such schools are inclined to teach the basic sciences 
from a purely cultural point of view. Their announced ob- 
jective, in certain instances, is to merely give their students 
sufficient science information to enable them to read and 
talk with some degree of intelligence on popular science sub- 
jects. Such courses are very superficial in nature and of 
doubtful value as a foundation for more advanced work. 
Here again, a five year integrated course presents definite 
advantages. 

In closing, I again wish to repeat that we must prove to 
retail pharmacy that our advance in college standards is to 
its advantage. Our destiny is hitched to the star of prac- 
ticing pharmacists and without them we need no boards of 
pharmacy or colleges of pharmacy. 

PROF. WARREN E. WEAVER, Ph.D. 
Medical College of Virginia 

Planning for a five year program at the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia to replace the present four year course is 
probably very much like planning in any other school of 
pharmacy. You may wish to know something concerning our 
organizational setup before the actual planning is discussed. 
In this way you will understand, at least partially, our prob- 
lems in this respect. 

The Medical College which is located in the center of 
Richmond, offers degrees in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
nursing, and several collateral fields. Most students in phar- 
macy enter the school directly from high school, and about 
35° enter at the sophomore level as transfers from other 
colleges in Virginia. 

At the present time, some of our non-professional 
courses such as English, mathematics and economics, are 
taught by professors who also teach at a neighboring uni- 
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versity. Biochemistry, microbiology, physiology and phar- 
macology are handled by the respective departments of the 
Medical College. For example, the Department of Biochem- 
istry offers instruction in the first quarter to pharmacy stu- 
dents, in the second quarter to dental students, and to med- 
ical students in the last quarter of each year. Moreover, our 
Departments of Chemistry and Biology instruct students in 
nursing. 


Such a policy of instruction is very beneficial to all our 
students since we are in this way able to build stronger basic 
departments as far as course content, personnel and facili- 
ties, are concerned. However, it is readily apparent that any 
new planning on our part in pharmacy must synchronize 
with the pattern of instruction in the schools of medicine, 
dentistry and nursing. 


In planning the five year program, two general objec- 
tives were sought as desirable by the committee appointed to 
study the subject. These were: (1) to increase the cultural 
aspects of our present program by broadening the students’ 
background and, (2) to decrease the present student mor- 
tality by spreading the load under the new course of study. 
To further these objectives, a course plan for five years was 
worked out. 


This new program would allow a student to transfer 
to the School of Pharmacy from many of the fine univer- 
sities in the State after one or two years of college work. 
Thus, for a year’s credit a student would take a course in 
science (either chemistry or biology), mathematics, English 
and twelve hours’ credit in electives other than science. He 
would then enter pharmacy for four more years of study. 
Two years’ credit would include chemistry, biology, physics, 
mathematics, two years of English, economics, sociology and 
twelve hours’ credit in electives other than science. In either 
situation the academic load in hours is not prohibitive. Fur- 
thermore, most of the schools in the State offer this work 
or will offer it to their freshmen and sophomores. In any 
case, all students in pharmacy under this plan will have spent 
at least one year at a campus college and will have had the 
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opportunity to take “cultural’’subjects not presently offered 
to a majority of our current graduates. 

The committee felt that new students under this plan 
would be more mature, of somewhat diverse background and 
generally better equipped as future citizens. Moreover, all 
our students will have had college experience which will give 
our admissions committee a better idea of the student’s 
ability to carry out acceptable work in pharmacy. 

Under our present procedure some of our freshman stu- 
dents undoubtedly fail because of poor high school prepara- 
tion that is not apparent by even the most careful examina- 
tion of high school transcripts, recommendations and inter- 
views. Therefore, in addition to broadening our students 
(our objective #1), it is hoped that our mortality will de- 
crease (objective +2) by virtue of better selections. 

In addition to the change in our freshman and sopoho- 
more years, the committee attempted to spread the current 
academic load over the entire course of study. At the pres- 
ent time our students average about 815 clock hours of 
course work a year. This is a heavy load by any standard and 
it is unquestionably true that something must be sacrificed 
in order to maintain course content and quality. Under our 
present program the student is, in many respects, the “‘sac- 
rificial lamb” and our mortality shows it. Students who 
would otherwise be highly acceptable as professional men 
are probably lost to pharmacy. 

That “extra course’, in many cases, causes the stu- 
dents’ performance in all courses to bog down. Under the 
new five year program, the student would average about 
725 clock hours of work a year. It is entirely probable that 
the courses may be pitched at a higher level without conse- 
quent mortality associated with overburdening hours or extra 


courses. 

In readjusting the courses, the committee had to bear 
in mind that many of our courses are synchronized with 
medicine and dentistry. It is impossible to place a course 
such as physiology in a new curriculum according to desires 
unless it fits the schedule currently integrated with the other 
schools. At the same time logical course sequence in phar- 
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macy must be maintained. This was accomplished in our 
planning by spreading over a longer period of time certain 
pharmacy, biology and chemistry courses taught only to 
pharmacy students. For example, quantitative analysis and 
comparative anatomy, both one and one-half quarter courses 
at present, will occupy two quarters each in the new cur- 
riculum. In only one subject, biochemistry, was an integrated 
course switched. For some time this has been taught in the 
first quarter of our senior year. Under the new program it 
will drop back to the third quarter of the preceding year. 
This was possible only because medicine has desired, for 
some time now, a switch from the third quarter of their 
freshman year to a first quarter position. 

Comparison of our present curriculum at M.C.V. with 
the new five year program shows some interesting data. 
Over-all, the number of hours for the entire curriculum is 
increased about 12‘7 over the four year course. Of this 
course work, at present the physical sciences take about 
13°, and pharmacy 22‘;. In the new program physical sci- 
ences take about 59° and pharmacy 22‘7. Biological sciences 
and cultural subjects presently take up 25‘ and 10, respec- 
tively, of our course while in the new program they take up 
23°, and 16‘; each. The significant gain, then, is shown by 
the broadening course while still maintaining the balance 
of the rest of the program. 

We recognize that not everyone would approve the ob- 
jectives we sought to meet nor the plan we worked out. How- 
ever, it meets the needs of our institution and the needs of 
professional pharmacy, as we see it, at the Medical College 
of Virginia. 

DEAN JOHN F. MeCLOSKEY 
Loyola University of the South 

When I was asked to serve on this panel by Secretary 
Deno it was my opinion that persons not familiar with phar- 
maceutical education and some who are, for no sound rea- 
sons, opposed to advances in our field might think we needed 
this panel to let us know where we are going, how we would 
get there and how we should plan to get where we wanted 
to go. Of course, this is not a valid assumption because each 
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of you in this audience knows what the problems are, you 
know how you will approach them and you feel certain you 
can solve them effectively. That is what makes being on this 
panel a frustrating assignment. We cannot tell you anything 
you do not know. However, there is a compensating factor 
and this is that we can review most of the problems and 
maybe out of the corordinated thinking of this group de- 
velop a program that is practically free from criticism. 

As educators we must keep in mind that people have 
lives outside their business or profession and we are obli- 
gated, if they come to us for education, to prepare them for 
a full, a satisfying and a happy life. 

In our program of pharmaceutical education we should 
have clear and specific ideas and definite plans of exactly 
what is required to fully prepare the student to take his 
place in society as a professional man. If we have decided 
what type of product we wish to graduate, then we should 
establish the courses to accomplish this end and disregard 
the time element which is needed to produce the product. 

A fundamental objective of our American Government 
since its inception has been to give the citizens more educa- 
tion, broader education and better education in order that 
they might become better citizens. Time, February 21, 1955 
quotes: 

“The one fundamental attitude in the United States towards 
education is—‘The more its citizens get, the better off they will 
be.’” 

We could paraphrase this for pharmacy; the more edu- 
cation they get the better pharmacists they will be. 

Pharmacy and its practitioners have from remote pe- 
riods of history assumed their obligations to the public in 
the matter of health and treatment of the sick. It is true 
that for a long time one could not separate religion, super- 
stition, medicine or pharmacy but as progress came to man 
the separation as distinct callings began to occur. Religion 
to base its foundation on Bible teachings and philosophy; 
superstition to remain in the hands of charlatans; medicine 
to associate itself with the liberal arts and cultural pro- 
grams and thereby gain distinction as a learned profession. 
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Pharmacy, sad to say, did not continue on the road of prog- 
ress; instead it permitted itself to follow the program of 
the preceptor, to master the skills and gain the “know how” 
but not the “know why.” 

Other science groups grew out of the medico-philosoph- 
ical-pharmaceutical triumvirate and they advanced, added to 
their knowledge and grew strong in prestige and favor but 
only because of their alliance with the liberal arts and humani- 
ties. Most of these groups want to have the prestige of being 
professions and in our day we find them nearing that goal be- 
cause of their intellectual operations, altruistic motivations, 
practical applications, individual responsibilities and self or- 
ganization. These movements then pose the question of what 
are the boundaries which set a profession off from a vocation, 
craft, art, semi-professional and other terms. 

Pharmacy, medicine, law, dentistry and religion do have 
some well defined boundaries. They have associational 
standards of admission and conduct, they have general and 
specific educational requirements and they have a unified 
body of knowledge. Within these boundaries the science of 
Ethics is the keystone which brings prestige, favor, confi- 
dence, and respect from the people. 

Those persons who might criticize pharmaceutical edu- 
cation should be informed that compliments and praise are 
in order rather than criticism because pharmacy has made 
greater progress and greater advances in the past thirty 
years than any group has made in fifty or more years. How- 
ever, all of our problems are not solved. Today we find our- 
selves facing one that will be resolved and ultimately bring 
to pharmacy greater importance and respect. This problem, 
as you know, involves relationship with our liberal arts col- 
leges, revisions of our curriculum and longer periods of time 
to become a graduate pharmacist. 

The very nature of pharmacy, in its relation to the pub- 
lic, makes it render a service at various levels. Consequently, 
ours is a dual task in the professional schools. We must pro- 
vide the professional education and also we must provide the 
liberal and the economic education. None of these may be 
neglected. Professional schools should re-examine their cur- 
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ricula oftener to find out whether a study of principles is 
being sacrificed for practical work. The primary concern of 
professional education is the “know why” and not the “know 
how.” 

It is unfortunate that the professional, scicntific, cul- 
tural and economic courses imposed upon the pharmacy 
student, because he has a need for them, has made the four 
year curriculum an over-loaded degree course, and subject 
to severe study by the university boards, fear by the stu- 
dent and worry by the parents of students and perhaps a 
watering down of content in many courses by the pharmacy 
teachers in order to permit the student to keep up with his 
studies and remain in college. 

It has long been my opinion that we never will be able 
to do the educational job as it should be done until we have 
a required two year pre-pharmacy curriculum which requires 
courses that will afford this full cultural education, this 
broader edceation which will equip the student so that he 
may enter pharmacy and later take his place in society as 
a professional. 

Probably every person in this room has heard of inci- 
dents which tend to prove that as we advance our educa- 
tional programs we enhance the prestige of the graduate. In 
World War II and in the Korean War—I call it a war be- 
cause it had every earmark of one except the sanction of 
certain American leaders—we heard of the ways in which 
our pharmacists discharged, in excellent manner, responsi- 
bilities that pharmacists of former years could not have ac- 
cepted because they did not have the broader or more spe- 
cialized educational training necessary. New courses in Bio- 
chemistry, Pharmacology, Biological Sciences, Philosophy, 
more extensive Chemistries, broader pharmacy concepts and 
operations all made it possible for these recent graduates to 
take over advanced medical bases, do minor surgery and act 
as battalion surgeons. 

Letters from students in the service reflect their appre- 
ciation of modern training. They are proud they could accept 
the tasks and they write to let us know that more, not less, 
is needed if we want to keep in the forefront of the sciences. 
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Now, to be definite in my part of this panel. We must 
keep in mind that the student entering pharmacy after he 
has completed a pre-pharmacy program will be oriented into 
college life, will have been “screened” for certain abilities, 
will be a little more mature than the applicants who form- 
erly came to pharmacy directly from high school, and will 
be more certain of his final objective. Consequently, the first 
courses in pharmacy should be revised to a higher level and 
many operations and techniques eliminated because they 
were acquired in previous courses. The first year pharmacy 
student will be capable of doing more and better work; 
hence, assignments can be stepped up to a higher level. He 
will be capable of filling in the details from outside readings 
and should be assigned varied and ample library work. There 
should be no problems concerning his deportment, honesty, 
courtesy, diligence and respect for his calling, but if he is 
deficient in certain of these qualities he is not fit material 
for a professional. 

Because students will fulfill required pre-pharmacy 
courses in various types of universities and colleges, ma- 
triculants will be found whose basic knowledge is not suffi- 
cient to carry on the professional courses. I hesitate to offer 
suggestions but this deficiency can be discovered in the first 
semester of the first year pharmacy course. Counselling and 
repetition of courses may save many a student. Being a pro- 
fessional school you may set some minimum standard of aca- 
demic proficiency for admission. If vou are on a point sys- 
tem of 3, 2, 1 you may establish 1.5 as the minimum. Pre- 
pharmacy courses should be studied and taught at the uni- 
versity level. 

In the plans to extend your educational program in 
pharmacy, a number of important factors must be recognized. 


Is the decision to require one year or two ye rs of pre-pnar- 
macy courses the best plan for the present Will this plan 
be the best one in the next few vears You will find it 
easier to meet future problems or changes by the immediate 
adoption of an established course of studies of two years for 


admission to pharmacy. The one year pre-pharmacy course 


does not fulfill the requirements for full professional recog- 


nition Moreover, it does not permit the expanded cur- 
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riculum that is needed so much in pharmaceutical education 
The integrated course of five years does not meet the pro- 
fessional recognition requirements nor does it permit the best 
sequence in courses. It will, in the future, create problems 
that you now face. 


Establish definite courses and electives for the pre-pharmacy 
requirements and omit from these requirements any courses 
that are professional or specialized. Try to make the pre- 
pharmacy courses satisfy fully the basic education for sci- 
ences, the cultural base and afford general knowledge 
Avoid special courses for “pharmacy students” which are 
sometimes taught by less than professional grade teachers 
The pre-pharmacy curriculum should hardly differ from the 
pre-medical or the pre-dental programs. If possible, it 
should be of prime importance to keep Organic Chemistry 
in the professional year and not in the pre-pharmacy course 


Establish a new application form for admittance to phar- 
macy with student’s picture, 3 x 4, and other general infor- 
mation. Admission by official transcript 


Restudy and change courses to eliminate duplications, afford 
space for new concepts, revise experiments for selectivity 
and teaching value. 

For a while you will have the problem of prospective ma- 
triculants not being informed of the changes in admission re- 
quirements to pharmacy. 


When you change from the orthodox four year pharmacy 
curriculum to a two year pre-pharmacy requirements and a 
three year professional course in pharmacy you will have 
several problems. 

a. One year you will have very few students—the first 
year of pharmacy—because the only matriculants 
would be those with previous college credits to satisfy 
the admission requirements. 

b. The second and third years will be quite crowded be- 
cause students having completed the pre-pharmacy 
courses will be absorbed into the classes finishing the 
orthodox four year course 

c. Classroom and laboratories will be used much oftene1 
because of enlarged classes or new sections. It may 
be that more staff members will be needed or that 
staff members will teach more hours. Schedules will 
create problems when integrated into other colleges. 


A two year pre-pharmacy program should require 72 credit 
hours. The basic courses would be General Chemistry, 
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English, General Biology, Algebra, Trigonometry, Qualita- 
tive and Quantitative Chemistry, Physics, Comparative An- 
atomy, Bacteriology. Regardless of your religion there 
should be some courses in religion in both years 
The list of electives should be stipulated and among them 
are these prime ones: Political Science, Foreign Language, 
Social Science, Analytical Geometry, American History, 
more English, Economics, Philosophy, Logic, Psychology, 
and it would not be far afield if an introduction to Art and 
Music were added 
In implementing such a change to a two year pre-phar- 
macy program you can lessen your problems if these factors 
are observed: 
1. Meet with the faculties of your university and work out 
acceptable schedules that will meet your requirements. May 
I again emphasize the fact that “special courses” for phar- 
macy students are not always satisfactory 

2. Decide which office or college will process all inquiries, 
requests, etc. for pre-pharmacy and for the three year pro- 
fessional course in pharmacy 

3. Establish admission by official transcript only 

4. Establish a rule that all records of pharmacy graduates be 
in one place. Will the complete file of pre-pharmacy stu- 
dents be sent to the pharmacy college or vice versa 

5. Visit, write personal letters or communicate by other means 
with the Deans of other universities and Deans of junio: 
colleges in your state and inform them of your require- 
ments. They may have suggestions to make or will appreci- 
ate the chance to change their courses to meet your re- 
quirements 

6. Publicize the changes or proposed changes to your high 
schools, academies, etc. by means of letters or journals. Try 
to have prospective students properly counselled for the 
right courses to pursue for admission to pre-pharmacy 

i. Keep a careful check on the adopted procedures and require- 
ments for at least one cycle of three years and make neces- 
sary changes and adjustments before final adoption. 

8. If possible keep in contact with the pre-pharmacy students. 
Have the Student Branch of the APhA invite them to phar- 
macy programs and functions 

9. If possible, acquaint in detail the new program to your 
state association and your board of pharmacy and also to the 
retail pharmacists. No one will then have the opportunity 


of not having had a voice in the plan 
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It is not my desire to relate to you the various stages 
or problems we encountered at Loyola University in estab- 
lishing our two year pre-pharmacy program. We tried to lay 
the ground work several years before we put the program 
into adoption. We were surprised how well it was accepted. 

I am frank to admit that our pre-pharmacy course of 
two years does not meet our full approval but we are happy 
that we have started a program that will lessen our burdens 
on admissions and which will lead to a broader education 
and finally permit us to graduate better pharmacists. 

Frankly, at one time I thought we could do a better job 
if we restudied our four year course but the thinking was of 
short duration. We came to the ultimate conelysion that 
if pharmaceutical education is to be above reproach we ought 
to establish two years of specified pre-pharmacy courses and 
establish a fully professional curriculum of four years in phar- 
macy, and then change our degree and give one commensur- 
ate to the educational requirements. 


The Seventh Annual Teachers’ 


Seminar—An_ Evaluation 
JAMES A. KEARNS, Ed.D. 

Rutgers University 

College of Pharmacy 
A teacher often wonders how effective his teaching is 
and what he is accomplishing when presenting a lesson or 
organizing a course. In the dispensing of knowledge, unlike 
the dispensing of drugs, there are no precision instruments 
which will measure out the proper ingredients in exact 
amounts nor measure the effects that these amounts have 


on the recipients. 

When an engineer builds a bridge, or an artist paints 
a picture, or a pharmacist compounds a prescription, the 
results of the task are plainly evident, and their effects can 
be measured or viewed. The performer receives a great deal 
of satisfaction from the knowledge of his accomplishments. 
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It is this satisfaction that serves as his primary reward and 
as an incentive to accomplish better and finer things in his 
field. 

The teacher deals with something much more powerful 
and significant than the engineer, the artist, or the pharma- 
cist; for he deals with the development of the human mind. 
Although the end result of his labors will shape the world to 
come, the teacher is unable to see readily how well he is ac- 
complishing his job. Not possessed with the powers to look 
into his students’ minds, he must be content to wait—some- 
times for very long periods of time—before he gets an inkling 
of how successful he has been in presenting his subject matter. 

The pharmacy teacher is no exception to this pattern. 
Due to the relative newness of some courses taught in the 
curriculum, coupled with the fact that pharmacy is a dynamic, 
ever-changing field, the pharmacy teacher has more than 
his share of doubts regarding the direction and effectiveness 
of his teaching. He undoubtedly goes through a continual 
process of self-questioning: “Am I including the proper sub- 
ject matter?”; “Am I approaching this material in the right 
way’; “Why are students having difficulty with this con- 
cept”; “What is the best way to teach this topic?’; etc., 
until the millenium of questions that teachers ask themselves 
are listed 

Through study, through experimentation, through ex- 
perience, the teacher can begin to find the answers to the 
questions that beset him. However, in a dynamic field like 
pharmacy, he soon realizes that he must pool his resources 
with those who are attempting to do similar jobs at other 
institutions throughout the country. Thus, there is a need 
for pharmacy teachers, whether they be novices or veterans, 
to meet under suitable conditions in an attempt to find the 
answers to the numerous questions that arise in teaching 
pharmacy. 

At Butler University this past summer, during the Sev- 
enth Annual Seminar, the teachers of pharmacy were given 
the opportunity, in a well-thought out and well-organized 
program, to satisfy their basic need to discuss the common 


problems in the teaching of pharmacy. 
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Quite often, when an opportunity of this sort is presented 
to those who do the planning of seminars, they err on the side 
of attempting to pack too much into too short a period of 
time. They forget the old maxim, “the mind can’t absorb 
any more than the bottom can endure’; and every hour of 
the week is jammed to capacity. When this is done, the par- 
ticipants usually forget their reasons for attending and look 
upon the whole thing as an ordeal. Fortunately, the Com- 
mittee that planned the Seventh Seminar took all of this into 
consideration and planned the events so that all phases of 
the teaching of pharmacy were covered in a way that was 
far from over-powering and made the days slip by quickly. 


By limiting the formal presentations to the morning 
sessions, the participants had the opportunity, in the after- 
noon sessions, to comment on what was said in the formal 
talks and to present problems, experiences, and suggestions 
of their own. By ending each day’s session at five o'clock 
and not scheduling any evening sessions, the registrants had 
the opportunity to renew old acquaintances as well as to 
make new ones; and, equally as important, to enter into the 
informal exchange of ideas. It also gave them the opportunity 
to become acquainted with the staff and the facilities of the 
Butler University College of Pharmacy. 


It is an extremely rare event in educational circles when 
practically all who teach in a particular subject area meet 
to discuss their problems. The fact that teachers of pharmacy 
from all parts of our great country did this is, indeed, a de- 
cided asset to pharmacy; for out of this meeting came a 
feeling of unity. A teacher in Texas now knows that his 
problems are not too different from those of a teacher in 
Connecticut. The Seminar helped the teachers realize that 
they are all engaged in a common enterprise; and that upon 
their efforts rests the future of the profession of pharmacy. 


Although the theme of the Seminar was the improvement 
of teaching, one did not have to be told this, nor did one 
have to read it in the program; for it was evident in the at- 
titudes of all who attended. This was true of both the young 
assistant professors who were new at teaching and of the 
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full professors who were “old pros’”’ at the game. Both novice 
and veteran took something away with them. 


In a balanced program, the participants: 

1. received the latest ideas regarding the way in which man 
learns, and what should be considered in teaching, and how 
to evaluate the progress of the student; 


heard new approaches to the teaching and reorganization 

of the introductory courses in pharmacy along with how 

these courses are presently offered and taught; 

3. were given an insight into the evolution of the intermediary 
courses and how there is now a need to introduce new sub- 
ject material both on a required and on an elective basis; 

4. obtained the present approach to the teaching of dispensing 

pharmacy and its areas of specialization, hospital and manu- 

facturing pharmacy; 

were finally presented the problems and the needs of grad- 

uate study in pharmacy and the specializations it encom- 


passes 


The workshop sessions were closely correlated to the 
formal presentations with the intention of permitting the 
participants to develop further, in their own way, any of 
the subjects they wished. 

The combination of the formal presentations, the work- 
shop sessions, and the conversations among registrants dur- 
ing the informal hours of the week went a long way to assist 
the teachers in obtaining what they sought. 

In one of the discussions on the first day of the Seminar, 
someone questioned whether or not teachers of pharmacy 
should regard themselves as members of two professions; 
namely, pharmacy and teaching. Regardless of the opinions 
expressed at that time, the actions of the teachers of phar- 
macy during the week at Butler clearly gave the answer. The 
teachers of pharmacy participated in the activities of the 
week in accordance with the highest ideals of both the phar- 
macy and the teaching professions and gave evidence that 
teachers of pharmacy are deserving members of both. 

There are still problems to be solved, questions to be 


answered, and objectives to be defined. The Seminar did not 
offer a panacea to all that a teacher of pharmacy must face, 
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nor was it expected that it would. However, definite steps 
forward have been taken, steps that will result in the im- 
provement of the administration and presentation of phar- 
macy courses in the colleges throughout the country in the 
years to come. All things considered, the Seventh Annual 
Seminar was an outstanding success; and pharmacy owes a 
debt of thanks to the Planning Committee and to Dean Kauf- 
man and his staff who worked so long and hard in making 
the week one to be long remembered by those who were there. 


An Evaluation of the 1955 Teachers’ 


Seminar on Pharmacy 
TOM D. ROWE 


Dean, College of Pharmacy, University of Michigan 


Dean Karl Kaufman, his associates at Butler University, 
and his Seminar Committee are to be congratulated for the 
fine program and arrangements made for the 1955 Seminar. 
The program was well planned and well carried out. The dis- 
cussions held should do a lot to help better the teaching and 
the course material at all the schools which were represented 
at the sessions. So much of value to all pharmacy teachers is 
to be gained from these meetings that it is too bad representa- 
tion by all members colleges cannot be made compulsory. 


The papers presented at this Seminar made it clearly evi- 
dent that today’s pharmacy courses are tremendously im- 
proved over the ones which were being taught a few years ago. 
A lot of straight thinking and good judgement is going on in 
revising old courses and devising new ones. Those schools 
which are still offering courses and material as taught ten 
or twenty years ago are being left far behind. 


The theme of the Seminar might easily have been en- 
titled, ‘‘“Modern Pharmacy Courses’. The week’s program was 
divided into three main parts: (1) The Teacher of Phar- 
macy; (2) The Undergraduate Program; and (3) Graduate 
Study in Pharmacy. As it should be, the bulk of the time, 
three and one half of the five days, was devoted to the under- 
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graduate program. Probably at no single pharmacy meeting 
before were these courses covered so thoroughly and so well. 
The papers were, for the most part, excellent. The procedure 
of having discussion or workshop sections in the afternoon 
following formal papers in the morning contributed greatly 
to the success of the Seminar. These workshops gave every- 
one present a chance to participate, and nearly everyone did. 
Occasionally the workshops got off on a tangent, but in gen- 
eral they adhered pretty well to their topics. 

Two complaints concerning the workshops were voiced 
during the week. One was that with two or three workshops 
going on simultaneously it was not possible to attend all of 
the different sessions. This situation was especially true on 
Wednesday afternoon when the workshops in Physical Phar- 
macy and Pharmaceutical Technology were presented at the 
same time. It seemed that nearly everyone present had a 
keen interest in both of these topics and wanted to attend 
and participate in both sessions. This situation is bound to 
occur at future seminars having workshops and no remedy 
seems possible. More than one workshop must be held at a 
time or else the number attending becomes so large as to 
reduce the effectiveness of this procedure. 

The other complaint had to do with the selection of the 
presiding officers and discussion leaders for the workshops. 
In a few instances all of the individuals involved were from the 
same institution or had received their graduate training from 
the same place. This arrangement tended to make the dis- 
cussion too narrow and directed towards a rather limited 
experience. It was felt that the several leaders in one group 
should be from different schools and with different experi- 
ences. This arrangement would lead towards greater interest 
on the part of the audience. 


As a result of the three days of the undergraduate pro- 
gram this writer got a strong impression that much progress 
has been made in one year. Last year at the Storrs meeting 
the pharmacy group was still arguing as to whether or not 
there should be such courses as Physical Pharmacy, Pharma- 
ceutical Technology and others. This year it appeared that a 
large majority accepted these courses as necessary ones. The 
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group was now concerned over how to teach them and what 
they should include. There were still some differences of 
opinion on minor points, but general agreement seemed to 
prevail on the major issues. 


The first half day devoted to Teachers of Pharmacy 
helped set the stage for the productive days which followed. 
The concluding day devoted to Graduate Study in Pharmacy 
rounded out the well planned meeting. It was evident that 
considerable progress is also being made in graduate work 
in Pharmacy per se. It appears to be on a sounder footing 
than in the past and should become a strong field of study in 
the future. 


All in all one got the impression that pharmacy on all 
levels is an improved and improving field. Although much 
has been done, a lot remains to be done. The younger and 
newer teachers are making substantial contributions to the 
field. Better and more soundly trained than many of their 
predecessors, these ‘“‘young Turks” are breathing new life into 
sick courses. 


One of the important contributions to come from the 
Seminar can be five-year curricula greatly improved over the 
present four-year programs. If the ideas presented are 
adopted in part or in whole by the colleges, the five-year 
programs will be more than mere extensions of the four- 
year ones. They will consist of completely revised cur- 
riculums and subject materials as far as the pharmacy 
courses are concerned, with greater depth and more sub- 
stance than in those now generally offered. 


It is obvious from the success of this Seminar that the 
decision to repeat the cycle of these meetings was a wise 
one. Many changes have taken place since the first Seminar 
on Pharmacy was held six years ago. New courses have de- 
veloped during that time and others have been reorganized. 
Only by meetings such as these can these changes become 
generally known. An equally important reason for having 
these sessions every six years is the number of new faces 
which appear on the scene. While exact figures are not 
available for comparison, it would seem to be conservative 
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to state that at least half of the people in attendance this 
year were not present at Madison six years ago. Further- 
more, a large number of these new faces were not teaching 
in pharmacy schools then. This change in personnel will con- 
tinue with the result that six years from now many ad- 
ditions will have been made in the pharmacy faculties. These 
people will have their ideas to contribute and will want to 
obtain ideas from those having been in the field for a 
number of years. For these reasons, it is our hope that 
there will be another Seminar on Pharmacy subjects in 1961. 


The Lilly Industrial Seminar 
: LINWOOD F. TICE 
President AACP 


One of the most unique and constructive programs ever 
arranged for pharmaceutical educators was presented by Eli 
Lilly and Company during the week, August 28 to September 
2, 1955. Representatives from eighty-two colleges of phar- 
macy in the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico spent a 
week in Indianapolis as Lilly guests to participate in a 
program very carefully worked out by a Committee con- 
sisting of Dr. Bert R. Mull and a number of other Lilly 
executives. 

Each morning, the group attended a Seminar where 
presentations were made by the top Lilly executives in 
charge of the department or division of the Company being 
closely studied that day. After lunch, the group was divided 
into small subgroups and, then, this activity of the Com- 
pany visited and inspected in the most minute detail. For 
example, on the first day, the educators were given an inti- 
mate description and appraisal of the research activities of 
the Company with each research division—includng bio- 
chemical, organic chemical, and biological—discussed by the 
person in charge of that research division. After luncheon, 
each Seminarian had an opportunity to visit these research 
laboratories and to discuss the experiments in progress, some 
of the unusual apparatus, and many other items of special 
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interest to the group. At the end of the day, a panel dis- 
cussion was held in which questions submitted by the visit- 
ing educators were answered by the Company experts. 

The second day was devoted to Development with a 
similar series of lectures in the morning on development ac- 
tivities including antibiotic bulk, organic chemical bulk, phar- 
maceutical research, pharmaceutical development, and _ bio- 
logicals. Again that afternoon, these departments were visited 
and a panel discussion concluded the day’s work. 

On the third day, the control functions of the Company 
were studied and the lectures in the morning covered new 
drug applications; pharmaceutical, antibiotic, and organic 
chemicals control; and biologicals control. And, here again 
in the afternoon, the facilities were toured and a panel dis- 
cussion then held. 

On Thursday, antibiotic, chemical, biological, and phar- 
maceutical production were the areas of study and, on this 
day, the tremendous production facilities of Lilly were visited 
and seen in full operation. The fifth and last day, the mar- 
keting functions of the Company were reviewed by those 
responsible for each of its divisions. 

A formal banquet was held on Thursday evening of the 
seminar week at which time a very inspiring address was 
presented by Mr. Eugene N. Beesley, President of the Com- 
pany. Mr. Beesley gave some very challenging figures prov- 
ing that the true cost of medication, as compared with othe: 
commodities, is much less than it was some few years back 


age to 


and urged pharmaceutical educators to carry this messag 
the public as a means of refuting the all-too-common opinion 
that modern drugs are expensive. 

Rarely has a group of pharmaceutical educators shown 
closer attention and keener interest in any program prepared 
for them. Each morning, everyone, without exception, was at 
breakfast on time and ready for a full day’s work. This ap- 
plied to the deans, as well as the professors, and—as one sea- 
soned veteran put it—he “wouldn't have believed it possible”. 
The sustained interest and enthusiasm of everyone there was 
directly attributable to the high objectives and careful plan- 
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ning which preceded the Seminar and which must have re- 
quired a great deal of time and effort by the Lilly Committee 
arranging the program. 


It is certain that pharmaceutical education will benefit 
immeasurably by this Seminar since every educator in at- 
tendance could not help but obtain a much better grasp and 
appreciation of the complexities and problems involved in 
present-day pharmaceutical manufacturing. No effort was 
made by the Company to propagandize their organization, 
but no-one could see this great Company in operation with- 
out having for it a deep sense of admiration and respect. 


The idea of this Seminar was conceived by Dr. Bert R. 
Mull, known to every educator in pharmacy. No higher 
tribute could have been paid Dr. Mull than the spontaneous 
standing ovation given him on the night of the banquet. It 
is difficult to imagine a program better planned or more 
smoothly executed. 


Pharmacy in South Korea” 
CHARLES O. LEE 


Ohio Northern University. College of Pharmacy, Ada, Ohio 


To spend the month of April in South Korea on a 
peaceful mission was indeed a very thrilling experience. 
Added to this was the commission to plan for the wise and 
useful expenditure of $100,000 for the betterment of phar- 
macy and pharmaceutical education in that brave and for- 
ward looking young Republic of Korea. 


There were several interesting side-shows connected with 
this assignment. One was that of flying high above a carpet 
of white clouds at an altitude of around 16,000 feet at a 
speed of nearly 300 m.p.h. in a Super Constellation airplane. 
The most striking natural picture that I ever saw was the 
apex of Mt. Fugi pushed up through the clouds, snow-covered 
and glistening in the sun. On my return the International 
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Date Line puzzle was more confusing than going out, or 
else how could I leave Seoul at 1:50 P.M. and arrive in Seattle 
at 8:30 P.M. the same day. What a pretty sight too it was 
to view Seattle, Portland, and San Francisco from the air 
beautifully lighted up at night. Never did any city look 
so clean and orderly as did San Francisco the next day. 
I will sing “America the Beautiful’’ with greater zest from 
now on. 
The Chungang University Pharmacy Project 

The pharmacy project at Chungang University in Seoul 
materialized at a meeting in Washington last April 5th, when 
Mr. Elmer Bobst, Chairman of the Board of Warner-Hudnut, 
Inc. presented to Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Chairman of the 
American-Korean Foundation, a check for $100,000 from the 
Gustavus and Louise Pfeiffer Research Foundation. Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower added his blessing to the trans- 
action and the project by passing the check from donor to 
recipient. The gift was designated for the expansion and 
improvement of pharmaceutical education at Chungang Uni- 
versity. Mr. Pfeiffer was formerly Chairman of the Board of 
Warner-Hudnut. Mrs. Pfeiffer and Miss Louise Yim, Presi- 
dent of Chungang University, were friends. The Pfeiffer fam- 
ily was acquainted with Miss Yim’s efforts to help educate 
her own people and remembered her in their will. 

The American-Korean Foundation was familiar with and 
had contributed to the work of rehabilitation and improve- 
ment in areas of health excepting pharmacy. To spend this 
sum with intelligence and efficiency poses problems. To re- 
solve these an American-Korean Foundation Pharmaceutical 
Advisory Committee was formed, with Dr. Robert P. Fischelis 
as chairman. The other members are Mr. Elmer H. Bobst, Mr. 
Matthew G. Herold, and Dean Troy C. Daniels. Since no one 
connected with this committee or the AKF had any first hand 
knowledge of Korean Pharmacy it was decided to send a man 
of experience in pharmaceutical education over there to study 
the situation and recommend a program of action. The writer 
was sent on this mission and spent a month in Seoul advising 
with President Yim and the pharmacy faculty at Chungang 
University. In addition, several conferences were held with 
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the Deans of other pharmacy schools, officers of the Korean 
Pharmaceutical Association, government officials, and others. 

Chungang University was formerly a private girls school. 
It spent the war years in Pusan and returned to Seoul about 
three years ago and is now a co-educational institution with 
3,200 students, mostly men. Its buildings were occupied dur- 
ing the war and greatly damaged and stripped of most of the 
lighting and plumbing fixtures. Replacements are expensive 
and hard to get but are gradually being made. A new, modern 
educational building is now under construction. It will give 
some relief to the present shortage of classrooms. One wing 
of this building will house the College of Pharmacy. In spite 
of an overcrowded condition caused by a scarcity of class 
rooms, library and study facilities, chemical, and laboratory 
supplies, the contagious enthusiasm of President Yim, a loyal 
faculty, and an earnest, patient student body gave me a 
feeling of hope for the future success of the university. 

Help the Koreans Help Themselves 

The American-Korean Foundation is not a government 
nor a relief agency. It is “a voluntary agency, enabling Ameri- 
cans to participate on a ‘person-to-person’ basis in the rehabili- 
tation of Korea. Non-profit, non-political, and non-sectarian, 
it has administrative officers in this country, but its field 
personnel have their headquarters in Seoul and work directly 
with the Korean people.”’ The aims and purposes of the AKF 
are to “Help the Koreans Help Themselves”. To accomplish 
this many cash grants have been made to several branches of 
the health field, housing, schools, orphanages, and vocational 
training. Assistance to certain projects has been given with 
the intention of stimulating private enterprise, improving agri- 
cultural production, and bolstering the Korean economy. Its 
program is kept going through the generosity of its friends. 
Voluntary contributions are received from many persons, or- 
ganizations, and groups. In addition, many times the amount 
in money has been received in drugs, supplies, and equipment 
from hypodermic needles to locomotives. 

Pharmacy in Korea 

During the past two or three years considerable assistance 

has been given to the three health fields, medicine, dentistry, 
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and nursing in South Korea. The agencies that are very active 
in this program are UNKRA (United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency) and KCAC (Korean Civil Assistance Com- 
mand). The AKF has co-operated with these and other 
agencies by making grants of various amounts for numerous 
projects. Pharmacy, however, has not been included in these 
assistance programs. While the Chungang University Phar- 
macy Project is confined to one institution it is hoped that 
all phases of modern pharmacy in Korea will be stimulated 
to self improvement. 


In the spring of 1954 Major William A. Williams of the 
Medical Care Section of KCAC submitted a survey entitled, 
“Pharmacy in Korea’. This report was made available to 
me through the courtesy of Colonel! Kubin, Chief of the Public 
Health Branch of KCAC, in which Major Williams had served. 
Being a pharmacist Major Williams wrote knowingly about 
the subject. His report is the only recent and reliable written 
account of pharmacy in Korea that I have seen. It is com- 
prised of several pages and contains much pertinent informa- 
tion about pharmacy schools, the number of pharmacy stu- 
dents, the pharmacy deans and faculties. He regarded the 
buildings, laboratories, and other facilities for the teaching 
of Pharmacy as being poor. 

The first college of pharmacy in Korea was organized in 
1918, the second one in 1947. Four others were opened in 1953 
and three more in 1954. Six of these nine schools are in Seoul 
and it is reported that two other schools have been permitted 
to open this spring but that further permits will not be al- 
lowed. No good reason is offered to explain this sudden 
growth of pharmacy colleges except as a response to the 
rumor that there is a great need for pharmacists. 


There are in South Korea at present about 1900 students 
of pharmacy, half of whom are women. This spring 60 men 
and 140 women were graduated with the B.S. degree. The 
number of students per college ranges from about 50 to 
more than 500. The number graduating in 1957 and there- 
after should be much larger than the 200 this year. Since it 
is not possible, under the present conditions, to professionally 
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employ large numbers of pharmacists in Korea I counselled 
the deans and other leaders to regulate the enrollment in 
pharmacy so that the number of graduates would about equal 
the demand, else they might easily pauperize the profession. 


There are now about 1500 modern trained pharmacists 
in South Korea, 600 of whom operate stores. Others find 
employment in pharmaceutical and chemical manufacturing 
plants, as hospital pharmacists, and as science teachers in 
high schools. There is apparently no accurate record of the 
employment of the pharmacy graduates. The country has a 
population of 25,000,000 and it is estimated that there might 
be need, in time, for 10,000 trained pharmacists. 


The professional and legal aspects of pharmacy in South 
Korea are controlled by the Ministry of Health and Social 
Affairs. Under this Ministry the Chief of the Bureau of 
Pharmacy Affairs attends to the enforcement of the pharmacy 
and narcotic laws. He also gives the pharmacy licensing 
examinations required of all who wish to sell or manufacture 
medicinals of any kind. Matters that pertain to pharmaceuti- 
cal education come under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 


Education. 


The Chungang University College of Pharmacy 

The College of Pharmacy was organized at Chungang 
in 1953. Several conferences were held with the men of the 
pharmacy staff who were assigned to teach the subjects of 
Organic and Biochemistry: Hygienic Chemistry; Analytical 
and Phytochemistry; Inorganic Manufacturing Chemistry 
and Minerology; Botany and Pharmacognosy: and Pharma- 
cology. Pharmacy as we know it was not listed nor assigned 
to a teacher. However, the subjects of Pharmacy Prepara- 
tions, Pharmaceutical Law, and Study of Merchandise are 
mentioned in the senior vear of the curriculum. Syllabuses 
of these courses were not available so their scope and content 
is not clear 

Four of the pharmacy teachers obtained the bachelor of 
science degree from the Seoul National University, College 
of Pharmacy. One has a degree from Kyushu University, 
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Japan and one the M.D. degree from Seoul National Univer- 
sity, College of Medicine. All hold the rank of full professor- 
ship at Chungang except one who is an assistant professor. 


Textbooks for the pharmacy courses are almost non- 
existent, either in Korean or English. The only book that I 
saw that had the appearance of a text was entitled, “Inor- 
ganic Pharmaceutical Manufacturing Chemistry”. It is writ- 
ten in Korean with most of the chemical names in English. 
The laboratory manual to be used with this text is in English 
but written in clear long hand. This means that the students 
in pharmacy must take careful lecture notes. Appropriate 
references in either Korean or English covering the subjects 
of pharmaceutical preparations, techniques of pharmacy and 
prescription practice are also not available at Chungang. I 
was chagrined to learn that the standard American Pharmacy 
text books, including the U.S. Pharmacopeia and National 
Formulary were not essential sources of information in the 
Korean colleges of pharmacy. Inasmuch as English is a re- 
quired subject in the grade schools in Korea it would seem 
that the college students should be able to make profitable 
use of books written in English. But foreign books are com- 
paratively expensive and difficult to obtain. Many leaders 
with whom I conferred expressed the wish that good books 
and references, not only from America but from other coun- 
tries also, could be made more easily obtainable by Koreans. 


What of the Future of Pharmacy at Chungang 
The future of pharmacy at Chungang University is, of 
course, a Korean problem. They have clearly expressed the 
desire to develop the American type of pharmacy in Korea. 
To do this successfully they must learn to know and under- 
stand it. This, of necessity, will take time. 


While the details of the program for the improvement 
of pharmacy and pharmaceutical education at Chungang 
cannot be given here perhaps two important phases of it 
should be mentioned. First it was recommended that 35 per 
cent of the $100,000 gift be allotted to the new Educational- 
Pharmacy building. Secondly it was agreed that better 
trained teachers are essential for an improved pharmacy pro- 
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gram at Chungang. For this reason 24 per cent of the gift 
was set aside for the training of teachers abroad. It has been 
planned that 2 members of the pharmacy staff shall be sent 
to America each year for graduate and specialized study. 
Two men have already been selected to study in this country 
during the next school year.” 

The remainder of the $100,000 has been allotted, in 
nearly equal amounts, to the purchase of equipment, chem- 
icals, books, and journals. The amounts expended for these 
items should not all be spent in one year but extended over a 
5 or 6 year period. About $10,000 was reserved for emer- 
gencies. 

South Korea has received much help from America but 
will need much more before she can take care of herself. 
The Koreans are intelligent and energetic and are, I feel, 
worthy of our assistance and counsel. American pharmacy 
would do well to adopt Korean pharmacy and help it to grow 
professionally strong and serviceable. 


*Two men are in this country now. Prof. H. W. Hong is at Purdue University 
and Dr. C. S. Kol ~ t the University of Michigar 


rg. . 
Nhe Objectives and Content of the 
University Course in 
Animal Health Pharmacy* 
WILLARD J. HADLEY 
Professor of Pharmacy, University of Minnesota 
The pharmacy course in veterinary medicinal prepara- 
tions, under a variety of titles, is the fourth most widely 
offered professional elective course in the curricula of the 
member colleges of the AACP. It is presented as a one-se- 


*Courses in Animal Health Pharmacy are of comparatively recent origin and are 
being offered in many institutions. This is as it should be for pharmacy has a re- 
sponsibility for the health of animals and the production of food comparable to 
that which it has for the protection of the health of human beings. There are no 
suitable textbooks covering the subject and the Editor has felt the need of an 
article that would give the basic plan and content of such a course for the 
benefit of those whose responsibility it is to teach the subject. With this in mind 
he asked Dr. Willard J. Hadlev, who has had years of experience in presenting 
such a course to write an article for publication in the Journal giving the objec- 
tives and content of the course he is offering at the University of Minnesota.—Ed 
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mester, two-credit course or a one-quarter, three-credit 
course in 40.3 percent of these schools. It seems desirable 
that instructors of the course adopt a common ground, in 
whatever measure possible, on objectives and subject matter. 
This author proposes to submit for criticism his conception 
of how the course is fundamentally intended to serve the 
student and his outline of the course material which he cov- 
ers with his students. 

We have re-winnowed and re-outlined our material for 
“Veterinary Products” three times since we first presented it, 
eight years ago. Each new outline has represented another 
effort to minimize duplication and to save time for topics 
that were the most clearly applicable to the course. We tried 
to omit that which we felt that students had already gotten 
elsewhere or could be trusted to get without assistance, sub- 
sequent to their graduation. Our most recent outline is de- 
signed to remove this course finally from the category of 
survey courses without sacrificing essential coverage. 

Pharmacists in all communities, both urban and rural, 
have of necessity, within the last twenty years, extended 
their services to the public in directions parallel to the in- 
vention and discovery of new medicines, the departure from 
certain therapeutic traditions, better diagnosis of disease 
and the advent of specifics. Adequate protection of the pub- 
lic health has come to call for better biochemists among the 
pharmacists, better pharmaceutical technologists and better 
fitness on the part of the pharmacists to check theories of 
pharmacodynamics and to bridge gaps in human judgment. 
The pharmacist, in playing his part in the confinement of 
disease in humans and in domestic animals, must add his 
understanding and skills to those of the physician, the dentist 
and the veterinarian. In accepting his increased responsi- 
bilities, he feels himself pressed to learn more and to counsel 
more freely than ever with his associates in the health field: 
and he realizes that both the medical practitioner and the 
public trust his educational background and his professional 
maturity in unprecedented measure. 

The pharmacist has not and never will become a “poor 
man’s physician”. He is not, in any community, however 
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isolated and sparsely populated it may be, a “poor man’s 
veterinarian”. He does not want to be. But, being a member 
of the health team, he is ready and willing at all times to 
help both of these with their health problems, and he will 
even stand in for either of them, to the best of his ability, 
whenever circumstances demand it. With the rises in the 
market value of livestock, the livestock grower’s faith in all 
parties to the protection of animal health increases in im- 
portance, and the light in which the rural pharmacist regards 
that faith is the index of his value to the health team and 
of his rightful return, in whatever form, for all his goods and 
services. 

The pharmacy course in animal health preparations 
should constitute for the student a foundation upon which 
he can, from the first, base confidence in his ability to coun- 
sel with both the veterinarian and the farmer. With the 
veterinarian, he must be able to discuss drug activity and 
therapeutic forms. With the farmer, he must, in the same 
manner as with the head of a family, reason and advise re- 
garding home diagnosis and home medication, difficulties 
that disease complications add and the improvidence in 
empirical medication or “shotgun’’ medication as against 
rational or specific medication. The keenness with which 
the stockman may be able to observe symptoms and classify 
and identify illness in his animals depend upon his experience 
in managing animals. He can not logically trust his own 
judgment in any disease situation in which he lacks exper- 
ience. But if the situation be simple and uncomplicated, he 
and the pharmacist, the latter calling on his education in 
physiology, pharmacodynamics and product development, 
may together be able to comprehend indications and settle 
on some pharmaceutical preparation or preparations that 
will accomplish the purpose and, at the same time, spare the 
farmer the expense in time and money of the veterinarian’s 
call. Otherwise, the pharmacist’s duty is to refer the stock- 
man to the veterinarian. Counter prescribing for the farm- 
er’s animals is no more ethical than counter prescribing for 
his family. 
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The pharmacist’s fitness to play any part of the role of 
a veterinarian is, though he be grounded in science and 
theory, devoid of the foundation of experience with animals 
and of other important parts of the veterinarian’s profes- 
sional training. One of the important functions of the uni- 
versity course in animal health pharmaceutical preparatious, 
we confidently suggest, is to focus the attention of the phar- 
macy student on his own inadequacies outside the profession 
of pharmacy itself, thus leading him to improve himself year 
after year, so long as he may practice pharmacy, in the di- 
rection of formulation, product development and pharma- 
codynamics, his rightful field. This field will remain pe- 
culiarly his so long as he excels in it. The course should be 
designed to help the pharmacist to recognize his own field 
and to give him some assistance toward excelling in it. 

There is, in our opinion, no single textbook that suffices 
for the course in animal health pharmacy, but a number of 
books may be selected as reference sources; and students 
should be required to read substantial portions of these ref- 
erence books. We supply for use in the library only, not for 
individual loan, the following texts: 


Thomas G. Hull, Editor, 

Diseases Transmitted from Animals to Man, 

Fourth Edition (1955), 

Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois 
Frederick B. Hadley, 

Principles of Veterinary Science, 

Fifth Edition (1954), 

W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Septimus Sisson, 

Revision by James D. Grossman, 

The Anatomy of the Domestic Animals, 

Third Edition (1£38; reprinted in 1948), 

W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
H. H. Dukes, 

The Physiology of Domestic Animals, 

Sixth Edition (1947; reprinted in 1949), 

Comstock Publishing Company, Inc., Ithaca, New York 
L. Meyer Jones, 

Veterinary Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 

1954, 

Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa. 
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Yearbook Committee, 

United States Department of Agriculture, 

Gove Hambidge, Editor, 

Keeping Livestock Healthy, 

Yearbook of Agriculture, 1942, 

United States Government Printing Office, 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C 

Arthur Osol et al., Horatio C. Wood, Editor, 

United States Dispensatory, 

Twenty-fourth Edition (1947) 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Merck Index, 

Sixth Edition (1952), 

Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey 

Our hope is that students will acquire enough interest 
in this reference shelf, through using it for three months, to 
provide themselves with a shelf like it when they leave the 
college. As will be observed in the outline that follows, as- 
signed readings take them into various parts of all these 
books, and students are certain to see other portions which 
they will want to read also. Assigning as much library work 
as we do, we automatically set right any unoriented student 
who, in filling out our questionnaire on his experience back- 
ground and the use that he contemplates for the course, tells 
us that he intends to apply the three credits to the degree 
requirement and that, who knows, he may sometime work in 
a rural drugstore. 

There is no laboratory work in the course. Registrants 
must have previously received credit for a three quarters’ 
sequence of courses in pharmaceutical preparations, 40 per- 
cent of the work of which is done in laboratory. Proprietary 
veterinary preparations and manufacturers’ product bro- 
chures, also some of the veterinary instruments, are displayed 
constantly in the lecture room, and students are permitted to 
handle them at will. 

The course outline follows. We welcome any suggestions 
for its improvement. Copies of the outline are placed in the 
hands of all registrants at the first class session. 

Veterinary Products 

“Chemical, pharmaceutical and pharmacological study of agents 

used in the prevention and treatment of disease in domestic animals 


and poultry. Professional elective. 3 q.cr.” 
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I. Introduction. 


A. 


D. 


The responsibilities of pharmacy in livestock production. 

1. The pharmacist is expected to coordinate with the veteri- 
narian in the maintenance of the health of livestock in a 
manner paralleling his coordination, in maintaining human 
health, with the physician, the dentist and the public health 
division of his state department of health. 

2. He must serve intelligently the needs of the livestock growe1 
whom he refers to the veterinarian and also those of the 
livestock grower who, for any reason, must be in part his 
own veterinarian. 

3. He must keep himself informed on the chemical, pharma- 
ceutical and pharmacological properties of all medicinal 
preparations which he fabricates or even merely dispenses 
He must be able to understand and evaluate manufacturers’ 
claims relative to special features and special virtues in their 
proprietary products 

4. He must keep abreast of current developments and current 
findings in the health field as related to human beings or to 
domestic animals. 

Domestic animal populations 

Numbers and distribution of veterinarians. 

The relation of human and animal diseases 
Assigned reading: Hull (see list of reference texts), Sect. 3 

(57 pages). 

The four phases of successful livestock production 

1. Establishment of foundation strains 

2. Scientific nutrition. 

3. Hygienic management 

4. Intervention in disease. 

Assigned readings: 
Animal groups and terminology 
Hadley (see list of reference texts), Ch. 2 (13 pages) 
Reproductive cycles 
Dukes (see list of reference texts), pp. 756-7 


II. The research approach to control of animal diseases. 


Assigned reading: 


Yearbook of Agriculture, 1942, (see list of reference texts) 
“How research aids in disease control,” pp. 188-202 


Ill. Veterinary medicinal preparations in general. 


A. 


Therapeutic forms 


Modes of administration of animal medicines. 


| 

B. 

i. 

E. 
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Relative doses 
Assigned readings 


Hadley (see list of reference texts), Ch 


695 


13 (18 pages). 


Jones (see list of reference texts), Ch. 4 (4 pages); Ch. 6 


(6 pages). 
B. Factors that alter drug response 
Hypersensitivities and hyposensitivities. 
Assigned reading 
Jones (see list of reference texts), Ch 
C. General pharmacological principles 
Assigned reading 
Jones (see list of reference texts), Ch 


Animal disease in general. 

A. Disease factors 

B. Disease classifications 

C. Body defenses and immunologic agents 
Assigned reading: 


Hadley (see list of reference texts), pp 


D. Anatomic and physiological similarities and differences. 


7 (6 pages). 


8 (3 pages). 


207-238. 


1. The teeth of the horse, the cow, the sheep, the hog, the dog. 


Assigned readings 


Sisson (see list of reference texts), 


478-9, 485-8, 501-3 


2. The shoulder girdle 
Assigned readings: 
Ibid., pp. 29, 934 
3. The pelvic girdle and pelvis 
Assigned readings 
Ibid., pp. 30-1, 105-12, 935 


4. Joints of locomotion: shoulder, fetlock, pastern, 


stifle, hock 
Assigned readings 
Ibid., pp. 220-247, 226, 230, 230-1, 
252-3, 241-5, 253. 
5». Cutaneous muscles 
Assigned reading 
Ibid., pp. 254-7. 
6. The simple mammalian stomach 
Assigned reaqaing 


Ibid., pp. 417-21 


The ruminant stomach 


Assigned reading 


Ibid., pp. 456-69 


pp. 398-405, 451-3, 


233-4, 


< 


coffin, hip, 


5 


9) 


234-41, 
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8. The avian digestive system 
Assigned reading: 
Ibid., pp. 936-42. 
9. Brain functions. 
10. Pulse rates. 
Temperatures. 
Respiration rates. 
li. Incidence of circulatory disease in the lower animals 
A. “Condition”. 
12. Reproduction in mammals 


13. The production of milk by the animal organism. 


V. Survey of diseases of young animals, including some diseases which 
also affect adult animals. 
1. Diseases of calves. 
Blackleg, scours, diphtheria, pneumonia, shipping fever. 
Assigned readings: Yearbook of Agriculture, 1942, (see list 
of reference texts), pp. 523-5, 537-40, 559-60, 561-2, 526-32. 


2. Diseases of foals and colts. 

Navel ill, colic, distemper, encephalomyelitis 

Assigned readings: Ibid., pp. 430-2, 454-5, 419-20, 375-88 
3. Diseases of pigs. 

Enteritis, internal parasites 

Assigned readings: Ibid., pp. 695-702, 822-3, 745-85 
4. Diseases of lambs. 

Dysentery, sore mouth, worms. 

Assigned readings: Ibid., pp. 852-3, 835-8 (or Hull—see 
list of reference texts——-Ch. 14), 859-63. 
5. Diseases of pups. 

Distemper, digestive disorders, rabies, nervous spasms 
Assigned readings: Ibid., pp. 1124-9, 1137-9, 1109-23 (o 
Hull—see list of reference texts—Ch. 9), 1141 

6. Diseases of kittens. 
Enteritis. 
Assigned reading: Ibid., pp. 1130-3 
Diseases of young fowls 


Avian leukosis complex, blackhead, cannibalism, coccidiosis, 


coryza, fowl cholera, fow! 


pox, laryngotracheitis, mycosis, 
Newcastle disease, pullorum disease, paratyphoid, worms 


cecal worms, large intestinal roundworms, tapeworms, gape- 


worms. 
Assigned readings: Ibid., pp. 944-59, 1017-18, 1098-9, 
1041-7, 969-74, 995, 977-86, 963-8, 995-7. (or Hull—see list 
of reference texts—Ch. 15), Yearbook of Agriculture, 1942. 
pp. 931-43, 993-4, 1033-5, 1031-3, 1024-7, 1035-7 
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VI. Preparations for hygiene, prophylaxis, diagnosis, therapy,—with 

prescription and proprietary examples.* 

Assigned reading: United States Dispensatory (see list of ref- 
erence texts), Part IV (59 pp.). 

Description and discussion of the types of preparations suited to 
the application of various agents. 

Study of modes of action. 

1. Acetonemia treatment. 
Anterior pituitary, dextrose 


2. Actinomycosis treatment. 
Alkali iodides. 
3. Adsorbents. 
Bentonite, kaolin 
4. Agalactia treatment 
Anterior pituitary 
5. Alteratives 
Arsenious acid, potassium arsenite. 
6. Analeptics. 
Ammonia, amphetamine sulfate, camphor, Metrazol (leptazol), 
nikethamide, pentamethyiene tetrazol, picrotoxin, strophanthus 
preparations 


Androgens. 


Testosterone 
8. Anesthetics. 
A. General. 
Cannabis preparations, chloral hydrate, chloroform, ether, 
magnesium sulfate, pentobarbital sodium, thiopental sodium, 
tribromoethanol. 
B Local. 
Aconite preparations, chlorobutanol, cocaine, ethyl chloride, 
ethylmorphine hydrochloride (dionin), procaine, quinine 
and urea hydrochloride 
9. Antacids. 
A. Intestinal 
Chalk preparations, lime water, tricalcium phosphate, mag- 
nesium compounds and preparations of same, sodium bi- 
phosphate, sodium thiosulfate. 


*Perhaps I need not call attention to it, but, throughout the paper, I have cap- 
italized the first letters of the names of preparations that have established 
formulae, in order to distinguish such preparations from others which vary in 
composition I intentionally refrained, for purposes of teaching, from citing 
the official compendia or other recognized formularies in connection with the 
names of preparations, while pointing out a number of presently official or 
formerly official pharmaceutical preparations as examples of the employment 
of accepted therapeutic agents.—Author’'s note 
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10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


B. Urinary and systemic. 
Alkali acetates, alkali bicarbonates, alkali citrates. 

Antheimintics. 

See endoparasiticides 

Anticoagulants. 

Sodium citrate. 

Antidotes. 

Activated charcoal, alum, belladonna preparations, dextrose 

and dextrose with sodium chloride, methylene blue, niketha- 

mide, pentamethylene tetrazol, potassium permanganate, sodium 

nitrite, sodium thiosulfate, tannic acid 

Antifermentation agents. 

Lactic acid. 

Antiphlogistic preparations 

Boric acid poultice, Kaolin Cataplasm 

Antipruritics. 

Camphor, Phenol Ointment, resorcinol, 


+ 


tar preparations. 
Antipyretics. 
Acetanilid, acetophenetidin, acetylsalicylic acid, antipyrine, 
Ethyl] Nitrite Spirit, quinine, sodium salicylate 
Antirheumatism agents. 
Phenyl salicylate. 
Antiseptics, disinfectants, insecticides, rodenticides. 
A. For application to quarters 
1. Detergents. 
Lye (potassium hydroxide), sal soda (sodium carbonate), 
surfactants—anionic, cation 


to 


Disinfectants. 

Caustic soda (sodium hydroxide), copper sulfate, cresols, 
formaldehyle, hypochlorites, pine oil preparations, sodium 
orthophenylphenate, whitewash 

3. Insecticides, genera! (for application to quarters: suitable 
in some instances also for application to the skin) 
Chlordane, DDT, hexachlorocyclohexane, kerosene prep- 
arations, methoxychlor, napthalene, nicotine prepara- 
tions, orthophenylphenol, phenothiazine preparations, 
pine oil preparations, piperonyl butoxide, pyrethrum 
preparations, rotenone preparations, sodium fluoride, so- 
dium silicofluoride, storax preparations, succinchlori- 
mide, sulfur preparations, tar distillates and still resi- 
dues, tar preparations, toxaphene. 


4. Rodenticides. 
Alphanaphthyl thiourea, arsenic preparations, phosphorus 


| 
= 
12. 
| 
| 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
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preparations, sodium silicofluoride, squill preparations, 
strychnine, sulfur dioxide, warfarin 

B. Intestinal antiseptics. 
Betanaphthol, betanaphthyl benzoate, copper sulfate, creo- 
sote, cresols, formaldehyde solution, lactic acid, lead ace- 
tate, naphthalene, phenolsulfonates, phenyl salicylate, sali- 
cylic acid, silver oxide, sulfaquinoxaline, sulfonamides 
succinylsulfathiazole, sulfaguanidine, sulfamethazine, sulfa- 
thalidine—thymol. 

C. Systemic anti-infectives 
1. Antibiotics 
Aureomycin, chloramphenicol, chlortetracycline, dihydro- 
streptomycin, neomycin, penicillin, streptomycin, terra- 
mycin. 
The function of culture residues in growth promotion 
preparations 

2. Chemotherapeutic agents 
Acaprin, acriflavine, antimony compounds, arsenic com- 
pounds—arsenates, arsenilates, arsenites, arsphenamines, 
cacodylates—bismuth compounds, nitrofurazone, nitro- 
mersol, nitrophenide, potassium guaiacolsulfonate, pro- 
flavine, stibophen, sulfonamides—neoprontosil, sulfadia- 
zine, sulfamerazine, sulfanilamide, sulfapyridine, sulfa- 
thiazole—suramin sodium, trypan blue 

D. Topical antiseptics. 
Acroflavine, alcohol, antibiotics—bacitracin, gramicidin, 
tyrothricin—benzoic acid, benzoin preparations, Black Lo- 

ion, boric acid, calamine, chloramine-T, chlorobutanol, cre- 


sols, dichloramine-T, Formaldehyde Solution, hexylresor- 
cinol, hydrogen percxide solutior iine preparations, iodo- 
form, merbromin, mercuric chloride, methylene blue, 


methylrosaniline chloride, neocalamine, nitromersol, phenol, 
phenolsulfonates, pine tar preparations, potassium chlorate, 
potassium permanganate, proflavine, salicylic acid, silver 
oxide, tannoform, tyrothricin, urea, Yellow Lotion, zinc 
oxide 
E. Urinary antiseptics 
Hexylresorcinol, methenamine, terebene, uva ursi prepara- 
tions 
19. Antispasmodics 
Amyl nitrite, belladonna preparations, glyceryl trinitrate 
preparations, hyoscyamus preparations, stramonium prepara- 
tions 
20. Astringents 
A. Intestinal 
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Acetyltannic acid, albumin tannate, alum, copper sulfate, 
ferrous sulfate, gallic acid, tannic acid. 
See also diarrhea remedies. 
B. Topical. 
Acetic acid, alum, aluminum acetate, calamine, ferric chlo- 
ride, lead acetate, lead arsenate, lead subacetate solution, 
neocalamine, silver nitrate, tannic acid, tannoform, zinc sul- 
fate. 
Biological preparations. 
A. Diagnostic preparations. 
Avian tuberculin, johnin, mallein, pullorin, tuberculin 
B. Immunologic preparations. 
1. Aggressins. 
Blackleg aggressins, hemorrhagic septicemia aggressin 
2. Antisera. 
Antianthrax serum, antibacterial sera—bovine, canine, 
equine, feline, porcine—antiblackleg serum, anti-bron- 
chisepticus-bacillus serum, antidistemper sera, anti- 
encephalomyelitis serum, anti-hemorrhagic septicemia 
serum, anti-hog-cholera serum, anti-Leptospira serum, 
antistreptococcus serum, anti-swine-erysipelas serum. 
3. Antitoxins. 
Antivenin, botulinus antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin 
4. Bacterins. 
Anthrax bacterin, avisepticus-gallinarum bacterin, black- 
leg bacterin, bronchisepticus bacillus bacterin, bronchi- 
septicus-Streptococcus bacterin, Clostridium chauvei- 
septicus bacterin, Clostridium chauvei-novyi bacterin, 
Clostridium hemolyticum bacterin, felisepticus bacillus 
bacterin, gallinarum-typhinurium bacterin, hemorrhagic 
septicemia bacterins, Listerella monocytogenes bacterin, 
mixed bacterins for the various species of animals, Pas- 
teurella avicida bacterin, Pastereurella-pseudodiphtheri- 
cum bacterin, Salmonella abortivoequina bacterin, 
Staphylococcus-Streptococcus bovine bacterin. 
5. Toxoids. 
Staphylococcus toxoid, tetanus toxoid—alum precipitated 
6. Vaccines. 
Anthrax vaccine, blackleg vaccine, Brucella abortus vac- 
cine, canine distemper vaccine, canine distemperoid vac- 
cine, canine distemper virus, equine encephalomyelitis 
vaccine, feline distemper vaccine, fowl laryngotracheitis 
vaccine, fowl pox vaccine, hog cholera vaccine, hog cho- 
lera virus, ovine echthyma vaccine, pigeon pox vaccine, 


rabies vaccine, swine erysipelas vaccine, wart vaccine. 


24. 


30. 
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Cannabalism correctives. 

Salt additives for feed, paints and stains. 

Caponizing agents, chemical. 

Diethylstilbestrol. 

Carminatives. 

Alcohol, ammonium carbonate, Camphor Spirit, capsicum prep- 
arations, Ether Spirit, Compound Ether Spirit, ginger prepara- 
tions, mustard preparations, Peppermint Spirit, terebene, tur- 
pentine oil. 

Cathartics. 

Agar, aloe preparations, arecholine hydrobromide, barium chlo- 
ride, buckthorn preparations, cascara sagrada preparations, 
castor oil, croton oil, gamboge, istizin, jalap preparations, Lime 
Liniment, magnesium preparations, mercurous chloride, mer- 
cury (free) preparations, olive oil, phenolphthalein, physostig- 
mine compounds, pilocarpine preparations, podophyllum prep- 
arations, potassium bitartrate, rhubarb preparations, senna 
preparations, sodium chloride with magnesium sulfate, sodium 
phosphate, sodium sulfate. 

Caustics. 

Silver nitrate, zinc chloride. 

Circulatory depressants. 

Veratrum viride preparations. 

Coagulants 

Thromboplastin. 

Colic remedies. 

Sodium thiosulfate 

See also antispasmodics. 

Counterirritants. 

Allyl isothiocyanate, camphor preparations, capsicum prepara- 
tions, mercuric iodide, mustard preparations, turpentine oil. 
Dehorning preparations. 

Antimony trichloride 


Demulcents. 
Acacia, linseed preparations. 


Desiccants 
Ammoniated mercury, Coal Tar Solution, tannoform 


Detergents, topical 
Aluminum sulfate, hydrogen peroxide solution, surfactants 


Diarrhea remedies 

Calcium carbonate, gambir preparations, Hematoxylin Extract, 
kino preparations, krameria preparations, opium preparations. 
See also intestinal astringents. 


23. 
| 
25. 
26. 
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36. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


43. 


44. 


49. 


Digestants. 

Pepsin preparations. 

Diuretics. 

Ammonium Acetate Solution, buchu preparations, potassium 
bitartrate, Theobromine and Sodium Acetate, Theobromine and 
Sodium Salicylate, urea. 

Egg production stimulants. 

Thyroprotein (iodinated proteins). 

Emetics. 

Antimony potassium tartrate, apomorphine hydrochloride, cop- 
per sulfate, ipecac preparations, mustard, veratrine, zinc sulface. 
Escharotics, 

Glacial acetic acid, salicylic acid. 

Estrogens. 

Diethylstilbestrol, estradiol benzoate, 

Expectorants. 

Ammonium carbonate, ammonium chloride, antimony potassium 
tartrate, benzoin preparations, Brown Mixture, Can-.phorated 
Opium Tincture, creosote, eucalyptus oil, guaiacol preparations, 
ipecac preparations (including Dover’s Powder preparaticns), 
lobelia preparations, potassium citrate, potassium guaiacolsul- 
fonate, potassium icdide, sodium iodide, squill preparations, 
tar oil (rectified), terebene, terpin hydrate, Tolu Balsam Syrup 
Fungicides. 

Salicylic acid. 

Gonadotropins. 

Anterior pituitary, HCG (human chorionic gonadotropin 
PMSG (pregnant mare serum gonadotropin). 

Hematopoietics 

Arsenious acid, copper sulfate, iron preparaticns 

Horn growth preventive agents 

Potassium hydroxide. 

Hyperglycemia treatment 

Insulin preparations. 

Hyperthyroidism treatment 

Thiouracil, thiourea. 

Hypnotics. 

Alcohol, barbiturates (barbital, hexabarbitone, pentobarbital 
phenobarbital), chlorobutanol, sulfonethylmethane, sulfon- 
methane, urethanes. 

See also sedatives. 


Hypoacidity treatment, 
Diluted Hydrochloric Acid. 


Hypocalcemia treatment. 
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Calcium chloride, calcium gluconate, calcium lactate, calcium 
lactophosphate, calcium phosphate (tri-basic), Parathyroid 
Extract. 
Hypothyroidism treatment. 
Potassium iodide, thyroid preparations 
Laxatives. 
See cathartics 
Liniments 
Aconite preparations, ammonia solution 
See also counterirritants. 
Liver fluke disease treatment. 
Hexachloroethane. 
Lubricants and emollients 
1. Intestinal. 

Cottonseed oil, olive oil, petrolatum (liquid, solid). 
2. Topical 

Castor oil, petrolatum (liquid, solid). 
Milk production stimulants. 
Thyroprotein (iodinated proteins) 
Mineral supplements, “feed supplements” 
Preparations of varying numbers of compounds of the follow- 
ing elements: calcium, chlorine, cobalt, copper, iodine, iron, 
magnesium, manganese, phosphorus, sodium, sulfur, zin¢ 
Proprietary preparations, bearing names such as “stock tonics” 
and “conditioners”, containing salts of some of the above ele- 
ments and also some of the vitamins. 
Narcotics 
Cannabis preparations, chloral hydrate, opium alkaloids and 
derivatives of same (codeine, dionin, heroin, morphine) — see 
hypersensitivities and hyposensitivities, above — scopolamine 


hydrobromide, tribromoethanol, urethanes 


Neuromuscular remedies — for relief of allergic manifestations, 
ete 
Potassium nitrate, 


Ophthalmia diagnosis, aid in. 

Fluorescein sodium 

Oxytocics 

Ergot alkaloids, posterior pituitary. 

Parasiticides 

A. Ectoparasiticides 
Ammoniated mercury, benzyl benzoate, cottonseed oil, creo- 
sote, DDT, formaldehyde solution, mercurial ointments, 
mercuric chloride, mercurous chloride, naphthalene, nicotine 
salicylate, peruvian balsam, phenothiazine, phenyl mercuric 


53. 
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chloride, rotenone, sodium thiosulfate, storax, sulfur pre- 
parations, sulfurated potash, tar preparations, tobacco pre- 
parations. 

B. Endoparasiticides, 


1. Protozoacides. 
Ipecac preparations 
2. Vermifuges. 

Antimony potassium tartrate, areca, arecoline, aspidium 
preparations, barium antimony] tartrate, butyl chloride, 
carbon disulfide, carbon tetrachloride, chenopodium oil, 
copper sulfate and copper sulfate with nicotine sulfate, 
cresols, di-phenthane-70, Formaldehyde Solution, hexyl- 
resorcinol, hydrogen peroxide solution, kamala prepara- 
tions, lead arsenate, naphthalene, nemural, nicotine sul- 
fate and nicotine sulfate with copper sulfate, pelletierine 
tannate, phenothiazine, quassia preparations, santonin, 
sodium fluoride, sulfur, tetrachloroethylene, thymol, to- 
bacco, turpentine oil. 

Parasympathomimetics. 

Lentin (carbachol, carbamylcholine chloride), physostigmine, 

pilocarpine. 

Protective coating agents. 

Bismuth compounds, cerium oxalate, petroleum (crude), 

Renal test agents. 

Phenolsulfonphthalein. 


Ruminatorics. 
Antimony potassium tartrate, arecoline, ipecac preparations, 
lobelia preparations, lobeline sulfate, physostigmine compounds, 
pilocarpine compounds, veratrine 
Scar tissue solvents. 
Fibrolysin, thiosinamine 
Sedatives. 
A. Gastic sedatives, 
Chlorobutanol, cocaine, menthol, phenol. 
B. Nerve sedatives. 
Alkali bromides, cannabis preparations 
See also hypnotics. 
Stimulants. 
See also analeptics. 
A. Cardiac stimulants. 
Digitalis preparations, strophanthus preparations, 


B. Nerve stimulants. 
Caffeine, nux vomica preparations, theobromine 
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C. Skin stimulants. 
Chrysarobin preparations, juniper tar, Mercuric Nitrate 
Ointment, peruvian balsam, pine tar, scarlet red 
71. Stomachics. 
Alcohol, capsicum, gentian, ginger, mustard, nux vomica, quas- 
sia, quinine, sodium chloride. 
Styptics. 
Alum, ferrous sulfate, tannic acid. 


to 


73. Sympathomimetics. 
Amphetamine sulfate, ephedrine, epinephrine. 
74. Tonics, general 
Calumba, glycerophosphates. 
See also mineral supplements, “conditioners” 
75. Vasodilators. 
Glyceryl trinitrate preparations. 
76. Vesicants 
Allyl isothiocyanate, cantharides, croton oil, mercuric iodide 
77. Vitamins, 
Ascorbic acid, biotin, choline, folic acid, inositol, nicotinic acid, 
pantothenic acid, para-aminobenzoic acid, pyridoxine, ribo- 
flavin, thiamine, vitamin A, vitamin B,,, vitamin D,, vitamin 
D,, vitamin E, vitamin K. 
Vitamin preparations containing also mineral salts, see min- 


eral supplements, “stock tonics”. 


The National Drug Trade Conference* 
ROBERT L. SWAIN 

The National Drug Trade Conference, in spite of the fact 

that it has been a definite, functioning entity for nearly 


*Some r x the Editor asked Dr. Robert L. Swain t write a st 
ibout the orig t objectives, and the accomplishments of the National Drug 
Trade Cx erence The reason for this request was the fact that in the early 
davs and some time ifter the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 

cy Was suspiK of the NDTC. The great fear was that many thought it was a 
tool on the part of industry to obtain control of pharmaceutical educatior This 
fear was so great that for several years there was a division in the AACP as to 
whether the rgar ld give either moral or financial support to the 
Conference. This a subject for debate in our annual meetings. The Editor 
has als felt that this st ‘ should be written by some one vho has been 
ntimate ) ed the NDT ¢ throughout most the ears of it 
existence A ve all £ Dr Swain i that 

In this article, Dr. Swain has set forth the stor th isual clarity He 
points out the spade vork t it wed the ¢ fe e t igt ne eal 
ind shows the eeds that planted t have g te ind developed 
into activities f the greatest tance to ft r? r < educat that finall 
culminaed in the creation of the Americ Fx t Pha wceutical 
Educatior 

In a few words the accomplishments of the Conference ma be summarized 
The friendly discussions and associations within the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference of men engaged in the various aspects of pharmacy have resulted in 
bringing to America Pharmacy a solidarity and potentialitie that it never be- 


fore enjoyed Ed 
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fifty years, is perhaps the least known of all the segments 
or divisions of the drug and pharmacy fields. 

Indeed, the lack of knowledge regarding its make-up, 
its method of operation, its place in the pharmaceutical 
scheme, have had the effect of obscuring it in a cloud of 
doubt, skepticism, confusion, and suspicion, even among 
those who have the hazy notion that somewhere along the 
pharmaceutical domain, such an agency is said to exist. 

One explanation for this lack of knowledge and the 
opinions, hunches, and fears which are inevitable when ig- 
norance prevails lies in the fact that the Conference is 
small in size, and has no membership in the usual or routine 
sense. 

While the Conference has always functioned out in the 
open, the number of persons actually associated with its 
operation has been few, certainly when compared to our 
better known national drug and pharmaceutical organizations. 
The fact of smallness, together with the further fact that 
the Conference is more concerned with an exchange of views 
rather than with positive action on controversial issues, have 
tended to keep the body far in the background of pharmaceu- 
tical affairs and events. 


The Conference is made up of delegates appointed by 
each of the following national drug and pharmaceutical as- 
sociations: American Pharmaceutical Association; American 
Drug Manufacturers Association; American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association; American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy; National Association of Retail Druggists; 
National Wholesale Druggists Association; National Associa- 
tion of Chain Drug Stores; National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy; Federal Wholesale Druggists Association; The 


Proprietary Association. 


Each of these associations has one voting delegate, al- 
though it may send as many alternates as it sees fit. The 
effective strength of the Conference therefore is limited to 
the voting delegates, although it has long been customary 
to grant all in attendance the privilege of the floor. 
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The Conference has a president, vice president, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and holds at least one meeting annually. At 
each such meeting an executive committee is appointed con- 
sisting of a representative from the associations authorized 
to send delegates to the meeting. 


The Executive Committee meets once a year, usually 
about a month preceding the annual meeting, and makes up 
the program to which the Conference will devote its atten- 
tion. 


The program is not self-exclusive, as additional sub- 
jects can come before the Conference if any delegates so 
desire. As a matter of fact, however, the agenda prepared by 
the executive committee is usually adhered to. 


The Conference has been referred to as a debating 
society, usually with the purpose of disparaging its worth. 
Ridicule has been leveled at it because it operates on the 
“unanimous consent rule’’ which means that any position 
which it takes must be free from controversy. Indeed, the 
mere fact that a delegate states that he considers a subject 
“controversial” is sufficient to halt the discussion at that 
point. 


It is interesting to note that efforts to substitute ma- 
jority rule for the unanimous consent procedure have failed, 
simply because it is felt that the Conference has been con- 
structive over the years, due to the fact that it was power- 
less to commit any segment of the industry against its will. 


While it is true that the Conference has over the years 
brought into the spotlight many topics which were termed 
“controversial” it is also true that it has brought to success- 
ful fruition many ideas and movements with respect to 
which there was unanimous agreement. 


The point to keep in mind is that the Conference is a 
Conference and not a caucus. It is a forum, a place at 
which divergent, even sharply differing views and opinions 
may be discussed, simply for the purpose of subjecting them 
to the “clearing house” approach to what may finally lead 
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to a consensus with respect to this or that matter of phar- 
maceutical interest. True, the consensus may never evolve, 
but the ‘debate’ may have been valuable for showing that 
such a development was purposeless, needless, or impossible, 
as the case may be. 


In the light of the foregoing statements and observa- 
tions, these questions might well be: Has the Conference 
really anything worth while to its credit? Can any agency, 
handicapped by the unanimous consent rule, have any con- 
structive achievement? Does not this rule militate against 
bringing to the Conference matters on which differences of 
opinion and differences in interest are known to exist? 


As a matter of fact, the Conference has a rather proud 
achievement record, skeptics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. The Harrison Narcotic Act was written very largely in 
the National Drug Trade Conference. 

When the Congressional sponsors of this Act found that 
they were dealing with a highly complicated and intricate 
subject, they appealed to the late Dr. James H. Beal, at that 
time the most dominant personality in the Conference, and 
its president, for aid and assistance in whipping the nar- 
cotics control act into shape. The Act, as finally passed by 
Congress, was in a very marked degree the result of the 
labors which Dr. Beal and his Conference co-workers ex- 
pended upon this highly significant and historic legislation. 

The federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 bears 
the imprint of the Conference. During those years in which 
Congress had under consideration a thorough revision of the 
food and drugs act of 1906, the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference kept in close touch with every phase of the Tugwell 
bill, and later, the Copeland bills which were finally shaped 
and reshaped into the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


Some of the earlier versions of this bill were highly un- 
satisfactory. In many respects, they were impractical, more 
emotional than functional, and gave evidence of ideological 
tenets which the Conference considered it unwise to incorpor- 
ate into legislation. It is quite accurate to say that the Food, 
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Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as enacted, reflects the influence of 
the Conference in some basically important respects. 

The Conference also had a hand in the formulation and 
enactment of the Uniform State Narcotic Act, as through its 
officers, it maintained a close relationship to this legislative 
undertaking. 


The Conference sponsored a Uniform State Barbituric 
Acid Control Law, which has been enacted in several of the 
states. In its relationship to this measure, the Conference 
knew that a barbituric acid problem of serious proportions 
was shaping up, and that there was need for adequate legis- 
lation dealing with this matter at the state level—a premoni- 
tion which later developments have graphically shown to be 
well founded. 


The Conference also formulated and disseminated to the 
several states a well thought out bill dealing with the pro- 
duction, standardization, and distribution of veterinary medi- 
cines—a measure which has had a constructive impact upon 
all the diversified interests concerned with the medicinal 
phases of veterinary needs. 


Some years ago, the Conference undertook an exhaus- 
tive study of the distributional aspects of poisons. The study 
dealt with every public phase of this subject, and its volumi- 
nous report remains to this day the most comprehensive and 
most authoritative treatment of this highly significant field 
of study. 


In spite of these major achievements, doubtless the su- 
preme contribution made by the Conference to the advance- 
ment and stability of the drug industry and the pharmaceu- 
tical profession was the establishment of the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education. 


In a very real and accurate sense, the Foundation was 
conceived and born in the Conference. For several years be- 
fore the Foundation idea finally crystallized into an action 
project, the Conference had maintained a Committee on 
Endowment, its purpose being to focus the attention of the 
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drug industry upon the need to provide endowments for the 
furtherance of pharmaceutical education. It was due to the 
interest given to this subject, year after year, that there fi- 
nally developed a deep-seated desire to establish an agency 
which we now know as the American Foundation for Phar- 
maceutical Education. 


The Foundation, therefore, must be looked upon as the 
creature of the drug industry, and no one can dispute the 
fact that its parentage was afforded by the National Drug 
Trade Conference. 


In the light of the widely accepted and acclaimed con- 
tributions of the Foundation to the progressive betterment 
of pharmaceutical education as a whole, and of colleges of 
pharmacy individually, it is interesting to recall that in its 
early days, some pharmaceutical educators were opposed to 
it, because of their suspicion that it was no more than a 
clever attempt to give the manufacturing drug industry con- 
trol over pharmaceutical education. 


It is to be hoped that this totally unfounded suspicion 
has long since gone with the wind. It is referred to here 
again to indicate the suspicion from which the Conference 
was originally viewed and which attached to some of its 
achievements in the past. 


While much more could be said and doubtless should 
be said about the performance record of the Conference, the 
facts enumerated here would seem sufficient to show that 
the Conference has been far from impotent during its exis- 
tence. True, it has vacillated from time to time with re- 
spect to important issues, and has spent a great deal of 
time in bickering over matters which, seeming important 
at the time, were soon lost in the onrush of more significant 
events. 


It is also a fact that the Conference has at times mani- 
fested an attitude of intolerance and indifference toward 
matters which were regarded by pharmacists as fundamental 
to the progress and integrity of professional pharmacy. 
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It is a matter of record that the Conference has failed 
to resolve the differences between The Proprietary Associa- 
tion and retail pharmacy with respect to the vitally im- 
portant status involved in the distribution of patent or 
proprietary medicines and the commonly used household or 
domestic remedies. But even here some gain has been made 
as the parties in interest recognize that there are two sides 
to the question, and that it takes time satisfactorily to deal 
with issues, many of which are long-standing and seem to be 
regarded by both sides as matters in which they have a vested 
interest. 


While there are bases for a variety of conclusions with 
respect to the true value and usefulness of the Conference, it 
is my opinion that it has been both a productive and con- 
structive body. It has enjoyed the advantages of a forum 
for pharmacy and the drug industry and it has suffered from 
the disadvantages inherent in the mere forum concept. 


The Conference has had a good influence in matters of 
policy, simply because it provided the environment for the 
airing of differing and conflicting views with respect to the 
problems, issues, and controversies from which policy is 
evolved. 


It has contributed to a broadened and balanced outlook 
on innumerable occasions. Its debating function has been 
put to good use time and again, simply because discussion, 
the give and take in the exchange of opinions, the airing of 
opposing ideas, have been conducive to a better understand- 
ing of the individual groups, and thus to a more surefooted 
grasp of the field as a whole. 


In this brief exposition of the nature, make-up, and 
performance of The National Drug Trade Conference, I have 
merely attempted to express my evaluation of it. This article 
does not claim to be a history, but is my personal view of 
what the Conference has been and is. 


In the writing of this statement, I consulted no records, 
no minutes, but relied entirely upon my personal knowledge 
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and impressions. I have been a delegate to the Conference 
since about 1925 and, so far as I can recall, have attended 
each of its annual meetings since that time. 

As a concluding comment, let me express the earnest 
conviction that the Conference is one of the basic assets of 
pharmacy and the drug industry. It provides a forum for 
the expression of opinion, the airing of different views, and 
for laying the foundation from which, in due course, have 
come matters of fundamental policy and much in the way of 
constructive achievement. 


Reports of Officers, Committees, 
and Delegates of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
at the 1955 Meeting in 
Miami Beach* 


Report of the 
Committee on Administrative 
Procedures: A Handbook for 
Officers and Committee Chairmen** 


Preface 
The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy de- 
pends upon the volunteer services of the personnel of its 
member colleges for the conduct of its affairs. Under these 
circumstances, the terms of office are usually short and the 
personnel frequently changed. One of the difficulties result- 
ing from these conditions is that some time is lost by newly 


*The twelve reports that follow were carried over to this issue of the Journal 
because of lack of space in the Summer, 1955 number Ed 

**Approved by the Executive Committee and adopted May 3, 1955 by the Associa- 
tion as its Officers’ Manual 
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elected officers in determining from the scattered records, the 
responsibilities and privileges of their offices. 

This manual for officers and committee chairmen was 
prepared for the purpose of aiding newly selected individuals 
in more readily evaluating their duties. Except where an 
appropriate quotation is taken from the Constitution and By- 
Laws, the statements contained herein are to be considered 
as representing established custom or privileges and duties 
attributed to the several offices. In general, it is recom- 
mended that officers and committee chairman be guided by 
the statements contained herein. 


The President 
The Constitution of the Association provides that “The 
President, or in his absence the Vice-President, shall preside 
at all meetings of the Association, shall present an annual 
address, shall appoint committees, and shall perform such 
other duties as pertain to the office of the President’. 


1. In the conduct of meetings, the vrocedure recom- 
mended in Roberts Rules of Order, Revised should be followed 
In general these are designed for the orderly accomplishment 
of the purposes of the meeting. In situations or procedures 
which are the occasion for disputes, the President should be 
aware of the rule of order which applies or he should quickly 
refer the matter to an appointed parliamentarian for a recom- 
mendation. In preparation for this eventuality the office of 
parliamentarian should be established before the opening of the 
session 

2. The President is not restricted as to the nature and 
scope of his Presidential Address. The following suggestions 
are made only to indicate the subjects of these addresses in the 
past 

The Address may consist of a report of the activities and 
accomplishments of the Association during the President's term 
of office with appropriate comments on the work of the sev- 
eral committees. It may be a general overview of the educa- 
tional scene, or of this in relationship to pharmaceutical educa- 
tion. It may make general and specific recommendations for 
the betterment of pharmaceutical education or the improve- 
ment of Association procedures and services to the member 
colleges. It may and often does comprise a scholarly and con- 
structive point of view of pharmacy as well as pharmaceutical 


education 
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Because the address of the President may contain recom- 
mendations for action by the Association which may require 
the allocation of funds by the Executive Committee, the Presi- 
dent shall inform the Executive Committee of all the recom- 
mendations to be contained in his address prior to its presen- 
tation to the convention. This shall be for the information of 
the Executive Committee and shall in no way be interpreted 
as abridging the right of the President to free expression. 

3. The President shall have freedom of choice and final 
authority and responsibility for his selection in the appoint- 
ment of persons to fill vacancies on or to man the several 
committees of the Association. It is suggested that some 
guidance in the selection may be had from the Executive 
Committee and, to this end, the President-Elect should en- 
deavor to have the list of proposed committee appointments 
ready for presentation to the Executive Committee at its meet- 
ing preceding the annual convention. This enables him to ob- 
tain the consent of most of his appointees during the meeting 
so that committee business does not suffer delay. 

4. The President shall be the representative of the As- 
sociation at all ceremonial meetings at which the Association 
is represented. He may delegate this privilege to another 
officer, a member of the Executive Committee, or a delegate 
from a member college, but such delegation shall be made by 
the President on each such occasion and the delegate so 
chosen shall act for the President at the designated function 
only. Any expenditure of Association funds incident to such 
representation must receive prior approval from the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 

5. The President should endeavor to keep informed of the 
activities of the committees. He may communicate with the 
chairman of any committee of the Association and make sug- 
gestions as to their activity. A copy of all such communica- 
tions shall be sent to the Secretary of the Association. 

6. The President may appoint special committees to per- 
form such duties as he may indicate. Before creating a spe- 
cial committee, the President should determine whether the 
tasks he has in mind may be accomplished by one or more of 
the standing, continuing or special committees of the Associ- 
ation. If an existing committee is unable or unwilling to con- 
sider the desired task, a special committee may be established; 
should the activities of a special committee require the ex- 
penditure of Association funds, the consent of the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee and an allocation of funds must 
be obtained in advance of the creation of the special commit- 
tee. The Secretary of the Association must be notified of the 
appointment of any and all special committees. 
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The Vice-President 


The Vice-President is elected by the Association at its 
annual meeting for a term and under the conditions specified 
in the Constitution, Article VII. 


He presides at meetings of the Association during the 
delivery of the President's address and at other times in the 
absence of the President. (Constitution, Article VII). 


He may be designated to represent the Association on 
occasions to be determined by the President. He performs 
such other duties as may be requested by the President. 


The President-Elect 


The President-Elect is elected by the Association at its 
annual meeting for a term and under the conditions specified 
in the Constitution, Article VII. 


He shall be, ex-officio, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee (Constitution, Article VIII). 


He shall prepare and deliver an address to the annual 
meeting at which he assumes the office of President on a 
subject which he considers suitable to the occasion (By- 
Laws, Article VIII). In the past, the President-Elect has 
used the occasion to outline his educational philosophy, com- 
ment on current affairs which occupy the attention of the 
Association or the Profession, direct attention to future 
courses of growth for pharmaceutical education, outline ad- 
ministrative changes which may improve the value of the 
Association to the members and make recommendations for 
the implementation of resolutions currently before the annual 
meeting. This list is representative but not limiting. 


In addition to the stated responsibilities, the President- 
Elect may be and is frequently called upon by the President 
to represent the Association at District Meetings of Boards 
and Colleges of Pharmacy and on other ceremonial occasions. 
He may be named to special subcommittees of the Executive 
Committee and devotes much time to familiarizing himself 
with the work of the Association. 
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Chairman of the Executive Committee 


The Chairman of the Executive Committee is elected 
annually by the Association. The responsibilities of the Chair- 
man are described directly and by inference in several articles 
of the By-Laws of the Association (I-(8); IV; VI; VII, XII; 
XIV). Other duties appertain to the office by reason of the 
fiscal and other responsibilities of the Executive Committee 
and still others by resolutions originating in the Association 
or the Executive Committee. 


The recurring responsibilities of the Chairman include 
the following: 


A. Fiscal 
1. He prepares, in cooperation with the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, a tentative annual budget for submission to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at its meeting which precedes the an- 
nual meeting of the Association (By-Laws, Article VI) 
2. He approves all expenditures of Association funds, 
for other than routine expenses, prior to the issuance of 
checks by the Secretary-Treasurer if such are contemplated 
in the approved budget of the Executive Committee (By- 
Laws, Article XIV). 
_3., He may approve expenditures for unforseen activities 
which are deemed by him to be essential to the function 
of the Association and modest deficits in budgeted ac- 
‘counts caused by unanticipated changes in activities or 
costs. These may be provided for from a contingency 
aceount which shall be established in the annual budget. 
4. In the event of a proposed expenditure which would 
substantially exceed the approved budget for that func- 
tion, he submits the proposal to the Executive Committee 
for action before approving the expenditure (By-Laws, 
Article XIV). 


B. Administrative 
5. He prepares and distributes in advance, copies of 
the agenda for each meeting of the Executive Committee 
6. He reviews and approves the minutes of meetings of 
the Executive Committee as prepared by the Secretary 
before the publication of the minutes. 


7. He collects data on enrollment in colleges of pharruacy 
for the first term of each academic year. He compiles 
a report of this and distributes it to all colleges of phar- 
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8. He distributes suitable blanks upon which the member 
colleges may make the reports required of them under the 
By-Laws, Article I, Section 8 and others as may be re- 
quired by the Association. 


9. He receives any charges brought against a member 
macy, professional organizations, the pharmaceutical press 
and certain governmental agencies. 


+ 


to comply in a satisfactory manner 


college for failure 
with the qualifications for membership as set forth in the 
By-Laws, Article I and transmits a copy of the charges 


o the college against which they are brought and to 


members of the Executive Committec He conducts a 
hearing on these charges as specified in the By-Laws, 


Article IV 

10. He determines from an inspection of the written re- 
ports submitted by member colleges to the Executive 
Committee if there is reason to question the compliance 
of a member college with the qualifications for member- 
ship as set forth in the By-Laws, Article I. He shall 
notify the Dean of the member college involved that 
such a question has arisen and afford the Dean an oppor- 
tunity to submit information cn the matte! If further 
investigation is deemed desirable, he shall conduct this 
ex-officio or he may delegate it to a sub-committee of the 
Executive Committee. Information gathered during this 
investigation shall be presented to the Executive Com- 
mittee and further action taken in accordance with the 
By-Laws, Articles VII, XIII and IV. 

11. He prepares an annual report setting forth the ac- 


tivities and recommendations of the Executive Committee 
for presentation, after approval by the Executive Com- 
mittee, to the annual meeting of the Association 

12. He prepares, upon request, memoranda about the 
activities of the Association for use by officers who repre- 
sent the Association at District Meetings of Boards and 
Colleges 


13. He brings to the attention of the Executive Committee, 


(a) elect the Association’s representatives to the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education; American Council 
on Education; American Pharmaceutical Association Hous« 
of Delegates: American Association for the Advancement 
of Science; The National Drug Trade Conference; Th« 
National Wholesale Druggists Association, as vacancis 


occur, 


~] 


1 


its responsibility to 
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(b) nominate representatives of the Association for elec- 
tion to the Board of Directors of the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education as vacancies occur. 

(c) suggest topics for consideration at District Meetings 
of Boards and Colleges of Pharmacy. 

(d) initiate or approve suggested surveys to be made 
among member colleges. 

(e) arrange for the attendance of officers of the Associa- 
tion at District Meetings of Boards and Colleges of 
Pharmacy. 

(f) authorize representation of the Association by the 
President or other member delegated by him at ceremonial 
occasions where it is deemed proper that the Association 
be represented, 

(g) determine the time and place of the annual Teachers’ 
Seminar and elect a Committee on Teachers’ Seminar to 
arrange the detailed program. 

(h) select an approved bank, trust company or other 
depository for the funds and other valuable effects be- 
longing to the Association. 

(i) approve surety bonds for the Chairman and the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

(j) select an auditor for the annual external audit of 
the Treasurer’s accounts. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association 

14. He cooperates with the Secretary-Treasurer in making 
the arrangements for the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion (By-Laws, Article VII). 

15. He mails credential blanks to member colleges suf- 
ficiently in advance of the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion so that the completed credentials shall be returned 
not later than ten days before the date of the announced 
meeting (By-Laws, Article XII). 

16. He arranges for the inspection and certification of 
the credentials by a committee on credentials appointed 
from the membership of the Executive Committee (By- 
Laws, Article VII). 


The Teachers’ Seminar 


17. He is, ex-officio, a member of the Committee on Teach- 
ers’ Seminar. In his capacity as fiscal officer of the Associa- 
tion, he supervises the finances of the Seminar. He solicits 
invitations from member colleges who wish to act as host 
to the Seminar. He makes arrangements for a meeting or 


| 
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meetings of the Committee on Teachers’ Seminar for the 
purpose of planning the program. 


E. American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
18. He is, ex-officio, a member of the Board of Directors of 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
and attends the annual meeting of this Board. 


The Secretary-Treasurer 

The Secretary-Treasurer is elected annually by the Asso- 
ciation. The duties and responsibilities of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer are described in general terms in the By-Laws, Article V 
and Article XIV. Other specific duties appertain to the 
office as a result of Association or Executive Committee ac- 
tion and by reason of the general responsibilities outlined in 
the By-Laws. These duties include: 


A. The Secretary 
1. The office of the Secretary is the official mailing 
address of the Association. He receives all general com- 
munications addressed to the Association and forwards 
them to the proper officer or committee after suitably 
acknowledging their receipt. 
2. He is the custodian of the permanent office furniture 
and the consumable supplies owned by the Association 
and required for the conduct of Association business. 
Officers and committee chairmen should apply to the 
Secretary for Association stationery and reimbursement 
for authorized office postage, express, telephone or tele- 
graph expenditures. 
3. He is the custodian and in charge of the distribution 
of the promotional literature, recruitment brochures and 
other aids which are or may be sponsored by the Associa- 
tion, except as distribution may otherwise be directed by 
the Executive Committee. 
4. He is a member and Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee 
5. He is, ex-officio, a member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion, 
6. He consults with the President of the Association and 
with the Secretaries of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy, the local Secretary and other persons in ar- 
ranging details of the program of the annual meeting. He 
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10. 


provides the Deans of member colleges and participants in 
the program with copies of the program in advance and 
provides final copy of the official program for printing. 
7. He is responsible for the mailing of proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association 
as received from the Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws so that they may reach the Deans of member 
colleges in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws then in effect. He arranges for 
an adequate supply of copies of these amendments for dis- 
tribution at the annual meeting 


(a) He keeps complete and accurate minutes of the meet- 
ings of the Association (By-Laws, Article V), In dis- 
charging this duty he: 

(b) Arranges for competent reportorial service for all 
sessions of the Association at its annual meeting 

(c) Secures copies of the transcript of the proceedings 
of the annual meeting; retains the original copy and 
transmits a duplicate to the President, the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, the Editor, and to the Secre- 
tary of the American Pharmaceutical Association for the 
archives of that Association (this copy is without the 
transcript of the Executive Session). 

(d) Secures copies of all committee reports presented in 
writing at the annual meeting. 

(a) He marks a copy of the transcript of the annual 
meeting for publication in the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education. The published proceedings of the 
annual meeting shall contain, among other things, the 
complete reports of all committee as presented to the 
annual meeting but, after consultation with the Editor of 
the Journal and the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
the Secretary may condense, summarize or delete the 
comments and discussions from the floor. 

(b) He reproduces the resolutions or motions passed by 
the Association at its annual meeting which are of imme- 
diate concern to member colleges and distributes them 
to the Deans as promptly as possible after their passage 
(a) He assists the presiding officer in the determination 
of standing or voice votes. He calls the roll of member 
colleges on all occasions when a roll call of members is re- 
quired and is responsible for recording and reporting such 
roll. 

(b) He provides suitable ballots and is responsible for 
the collection, counting and recording all voting by ballot 


at the annual meeting 


| 
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(c) He is responsible for the mailing of ballots and the 
receipt and counting of all votes taken by mail in accord- 
ance with the Constitution and By-Laws. 

(a) He receives from the President, copies of all letters of 
appointment to standing, continuing, and special commit- 
tees and keeps the complete and official list of the mem- 
bership of all committees. 

(b) He receives from the President, copies of correspond- 
ence with chairmen of committees which is concerned with 
committee business 

(a) He informs all committee chairmen of the actions 
taken by the Association and the Executive Committee 
which relate to the duties or activities of their committee 
and provides each with a copy of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Committees. 

(b) At least two months in advance of the date of the 
annual meeting, the Secretary alerts the chairman of 
each Association committee to the necessity of having the 
committee report presented in writing and the advisability 
of preparing a summary which may be read to the Asso- 
ciation in the time to be allotted for the presentation 

(c) He reminds them that any resolutions to be presented 
in the report should be sent to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions (giving his name and address) and 
that requests for anticipated expenditure of funds for 
the succeeding vear should be sent to the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee in advance of the annual meet- 


He keeps complete and accurate minutes of the meetings 


of the Executive Committee. 


(a) He prepares a report of the minutes of the Executive 
Committee meetings which contains all actions passed by 
the Executive Committee and such items and comments 
on the matters discussed as are not deemed to be confi- 
dential in nature. Exact minutes of the Executive Com- 
mittee, including the confidential portions, are prepared 
and mailed to each member of the committee. 

(b) This non-confidential report is published in the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education§ as 
promptly as possible after the meetings. 


He serves as business manager of and is the custodian 
of the distribution list for the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education. He transmits all changes in the 
list to the printer or other person charged with mailing 
the Journal 


| 
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16. 


B. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


99 


In cooperation with the Editor and the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, the Secretary negotiates contracts 
for printing and distribution of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education. 

He prepares and presents an annual report of the activi- 
ties of the office of Secretary to the annual meeting of the 
Association. 


The Treasurer 

He collects all subscriptions fees, grants, dues and other 
monies owing to the Association and deposits them in 
the name of the Association in a depository approved 
by the Executive Committee (By-Laws, Article V). 

He provides for surety bonds for himself and the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee in amounts and in a 
bonding company acceptable to the Executive Committee; 
the cost of the bonds is borne by the Association 

He is the custodian of all funds, securities and other val- 
uable effects belonging to the Association and deposits 
them in the name of the Association in a depository ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee (By-Laws, Article V). 
He disburses money for the budgeted routine expenses 
of his office and the Association upon his own responsi- 
bility and reports such disbursements to the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. All other disbursements are 
made only upon the written order of the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee (By-Laws, Article XIV). 

He keeps complete and accurate accounts of all receipts 
and disbursements made by him in such form as may be 
approved by the Chairman of the Executive Committee and 
the auditor selected by the Executive Committee. The 
annual disbursements shall not exceed the total amount 
of the budget, except on approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee (By-Laws, Article XIV 

He assists the Chairman of the Executive Committee in 
the preparation of an annual budget for the Association 
He presents an itemized account of all receipts and ex- 
penditures since the last previous report to the Executive 
Committee on request and to the annual meeting of the 
Association (By-Laws, Article XIV). An annual itemized 
account together with all necessary evidence of the Asso- 
ciation’s financial transactions, is made available to the 
Auditing Committee and to the external auditor employed 
by the Association, promptly after the close of the fiscal 
year or at such time as shall be directed by the Executive 
Committee. With the consent of the Association and the 


= 
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Executive Committee, the report presented at the annual 
meeting may be a summary account which will accurately 
reflect the financial transactions of the Association with- 
out itemizing each transaction. 


The Editor of the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


The Editor is elected annually by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. He is a member, ex-officio, of the 
Executive Committee and of its sub-committee on publications 
and of the continuing Committee on Problems and Plans. 


He has editorial responsibility for the content of the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education including 
advertising, if any is authorized. 

Unless otherwise directed by the Executive Committee, 
he shall prepare and editorially supervise the publication of 
four quarterly issues of the Journal each year. He assists 
the sub-committee on publications in choosing a printer for 
the Journal and works with the printer on the technical prob- 
lems of publication and distribution. He refers all subscrip- 
tions and changes of address of subscribers or other persons 
receiving the Journal to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation who manages the subscription list of the Journal. Fi- 
nancial matters in connection with the printing and distribu- 
ton of the Journal are handled by the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. The Editor prepares, annually, at the request of the 
subcommittee on publications, the specifications for typog- 
raphy and format of the next volume of the Journal and the 
estimated total number of pages so that the sub-committee 
may execute a contract with the printer. 

The solicitation of contracts for advertising shall be the 
responsibility of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association 
or of an agent designated for that duty by the Executive 
Committee. 


Chairmen of Committees 
1. Appointments 


Chairmen and members of committees of the Association 
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are appointed by the President (a) in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws or (b) in accord- 
ance with the terms approved by the adoption of the Report 
of the Committee on Committees (Amer. Jour. Pharm. Edu- 
cation, 18, 271-286 (1954), or as they may be modified. Each 
such appointment should be acknowledged promptly in writ- 
ing. 
2. Organization 

The chairman of each committee communicates with 
each member of his committee within thirty days after the 
roster of his committee has been completed. Special com- 
mittees are appointed to do specific tasks and should confine 
their activities to the stated task. In the case of continuing 
or standing committees which have items of activity held 
over from the previous year, the chairman’s letter should 
point this out. He should list new areas of activity that have 
been laid upon the committee by resolution or motion by the 
Association and its Executive Committee. He may call for 
additional suggestions from members of the committee and 
he shall indicate the general plan of activity for the coming 
year. A tentative time schedule for preliminary, progress 
and final reporting of the work is helpful to the committee 
members. 


3. Expenses 

After the work of the committee has been organized and 
the plan of procedure adopted, the needs of the committee 
with regard to office supplies, postage, mimeographing and 
other routine expenditures are taken up with the Secretary 
of the Association. Other and larger items of expense are 
presented to the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
through the Secretary’s office for authorization. When such 
larger items of expense are anticipated for the following 
year, the report of the committee should indicate this for 
guidance of the Executive Committee in drawing up the 


budget. 


4. Questionnaires and Surveys 
In order to minimize expense and to forestall the collec- 
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tion of data which are already available, authorization for 
questionnaires and surveys by Association committees should 
be sought from the Executive Committee through the Secre- 
tary and the Chairman. Authorized questionnaires should 


bear a note to the effect: 
A survey on this subject has been authorized by the Executive 
Committee of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, The form and the questions are the work of the Com- 
mittee (or person) whose name is attached. 
It is expected that Deans and staff members of member 
colleges will cooperate with the committee which has obtained 


authorization from the Executive Committee. 


5. Reports 
All reports of Association committees must be presented 
in writing at the times allocated to them during the annual 
meeting. Two copies must be deposited with the Secretary 
at the conclusion of the presentation. In the interest of con- 
serving time, it is usually desirable that the presentation be 
abstracted if reading the entire report requires more than ten 
minutes. The abstract may consist of selections from the 
written report or it may be separately prepared. In the latter 
case, two copies of the abstract, as read, is deposited with the 
Secretary after its presentation. It is helpful if copies of re- 
ports can be duplicated in advance and passed out after or 
before the presentation. 
6. Recommendations or Resolutions 
When a committee report contains a recommendation or 
a resolution upon which the Association is requested to act, 
a copy of the recommendation or resolution together with 
pertinent supporting information (usually a copy of the re- 
port will suffice) should be sent to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions at the earliest possible date prior to 
the annual meting. The name of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions may be located in the Journal. 
7. Audio-Visual Aids 
The Chairman shall notify the Secretary in advance when 
the proper presentation of his committee report requires an 
audio or visual aid. 
G. L. WEBSTER, Chairman 
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Report of the Subcommittee on 
Extension Education* 


Purpose and Object of the Report 


This report stems from a resolution passed by the 1954 
District +4 meeting which recommended that the Executive 
Committee take prompt action to see if federal funds for con- 
tinuing education of pharmacists are now, or may be, avail- 
able in the near future. The resolution was considered at the 
Chicago Interim Meeting of the Executive Committee, Janu- 
ary 19-21, 1955 (see item 18 of the minutes). A subcommittee 
was appointed to attempt to obtain the opinions of our mem- 
bers on this general proposal, to try to learn of the availabilty 
of existing federal funds, and to make its recommendations 
to the Executive Committee at Miami. Included in the report 
is a survey of the Association's past activities in extension 
education and a resume of the Agricultural Cooperative Pro- 
gram. The latter section was incorporated for the reason 
that present attempts to obtain federal funds for extension 
education is, in effect, an expansion of existing agricultural 
programs and, thus, provides some understanding of what can 
be expected should these efforts materialize. 


Survey of the Association's 
Past Activities in Extension Programs 

The first significant interest in extension activity by the 
AACP was in 1941 at which time Dr. B. Frank Kyker, then 
Chief of the Business Education Service of the United States 
Office of Education, presented a discussion entitled ‘“Dis- 
tributive Education as Applied to the Drug Trade Business” 
(Am. Jour. Pharm. Ed. 5, 484, 1941). Federal aid for voca- 
tional education was not new at that time. The Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1917 provided for federal aid being made available to 
the states for the vocational training of important groups of 
producers and consumers. However, prior to the passage of 
the George-Deen Act in 1936, federal aid was not available 


the 


*A report presented by a subcommittee of 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
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to the states for vocational training to the distributive work- 
ers. It was from the passage of the George-Deen Act that 
interest by the AACP was stimulated, since the pharmacist 
was clearly included in this group. Under this act, federal 
funds are distributed to the states and territories in propor- 
tion to their total population and are used by the State Board 
of Vocational Education to reimburse a part of the salary 
and necessary expenses of teachers in vocational education. 
Approval is required by the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation and reimbursement for a portion of teaching expense 
is made through the above office. 


In determining the nature and content of the training 
program to be developed, the U.S. Office of Education in 
1940 called on the experience of recognized leaders in phar- 
macy representing major pharmacy groups. The next step 
was the formation of a Committee on Subject Matter, a joint 
committee representing the APhA, NARD, NABP, and the 
AACP. The latter organization was represented by E. R. 
Serles and C. B. Jordan. This Committee prepared a tentative 
topical outline. Upon the recommendation of the Committee, 
E. J. Boberg of Wisconsin was employed as a subject special- 
ist to develop course outlines. The tentative topical outline 
had the following three main divisions: (1) Selling Pharma- 
ceutical Service, (2) Store Management Operation and Sales 
Direction, (3) Merchandising by Departments. Two manuals 
for the first division were completed, and a third was started. 
No further work was done. The lack of continued interest in 
the program was said to be due to the war and after the war, 
no apparent effort on the part of the Committee was made 
to revive the program. 

The AACP Committee on “Distributive Education” was 
first appointed in 1941 and reported in 1942 (Am. Jour. 
Pharm. Ed. 6, 567, 1942). The report by E. R. Serles and 
A. H. Chute was a joint report of the “George-Deen Subject 
Matter Committee” pointing out the possibilities and ad- 
vantages of the program and announcing the Committee rec- 
ommendation that Mr. R. A. Beegle be appointed as a subject 
matter specialist. This appointment was confirmed by the 
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U. S. Office of Education. Other recommendations of the 
Committee were: (1) that each of the parent organizations, 
which the Committee represents, approve in principle the 
program as thus far developed; (2) that the Committee be 
continued and that as rapidly as subject matter is compiled, 
it be prepared for publication and distributed to state and 
local supervisors of distributive education, and to state and 
local pharmaceutical organizations; (3) that proper steps be 
taken in emphasizing the importance of publication of the 
teaching outlines for the retail drug field to the proper au- 
thorities in the Federal Government in order that the com- 
pletion of the program may be expedited and that it may take 
its proper place in equipping the retail druggist for his part 
in the war program; (4) that the agencies of organized phar- 
macy of the several states give serious consideration to the 
advancement of an active program in retail drug training 
under the provisions of the Act. 


In 1943, Serles and Chute reported in their committee 
report (Am. Jour. Pharm. Ed. 7, 508, 1943) that Bulletins 
2562 and 2921-A from the U. S. Department of Education on 
course outlines concerning the first division had been issued 
to all deans and that teaching outlines for the 2nd and 3rd 
divisions on problems of merchandising were completed and 
in the process of publication. It was pointed out that there 
were delays due to the shortage of paper and federal govern- 
ment funds. At this time it was considered that there were 
more pressing problems for the Association than that of 
distributive education. It was recommended that the com- 
mittee be continued. 


In 1944, Chairman Serles reported that the accomplish- 
ments of the Committee had been limited because of the ina- 
bility of the Subject Matter Committee to secure adequate 
personnel to continue development of teaching outlines. Con- 
tinuation of the Committee was recommended. 

There was no meeting in 1945 and no report was pre- 


sented. 
In 1946, the committee consisting of Chute, Uhl and Serles 
as chairman reported no activity due to the fact that the 
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federal program supported by George-Deen monies confined 
their activities to those fields of education established prior 
to the war. 


In 1947, the committee with the same membership as in 
1946, suggested that the committee be discontinued unless 
the Pharmaceutical Survey clearly indicated a need for the 
development of a formal training program in which all col- 
leges might participate. 


A committee on Distributive Education has not been 
appointed since 1947 indicating no further interest in the 
use of George-Deen resources. 


Attempts by S. H. Dretzka in his report to the NABP 
in 1947 (Am. Jour. Pharm. Ed. 1/, 779, 1947) and the edi- 
torial staff of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST (11/6, (July) 90, 
1947) to stimulate further interest in the program apparently 
failed. 


The Agricultural Cooperative Extension Program 

Extension work grew out of a situation—a historical 
situation. It came from the Morrill Act of 1862 creating the 
basis of our system of land-grant colleges and is largely the 
result of the working together of two great forces: (1) Amer- 
ican agriculture and (2) American education. Americans at 
an early date recognized the responsibility of the government 
to provide practical education as distinguished from the 
classical type. 


The basic philosophy of the agricultural extension pro- 
grams is an out-of-school system of education in which adults 
and young people learn by doing. It is a partnership among 
the supporting agencies, colleges and universities, and the 
people, which provides service and education designed to meet 
the needs of the people. 


The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 is the foundation upon 
which the whole system of agricultural cooperative extension 
has been built. Subsequently, other acts have been passed 
supplementing and augmenting the provisions of the Smith- 
Lever Act. But all of these acts are administered together by 
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the United States Department of Agriculture. The Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917 provides funds for the promotion of edu- 
cation in agriculture as well as other vocations through high 
schools. This activity is best known for its sponsorship of 
Four-H Clubs and Future Farmers of America. 


There are four main features concerning funds of federal 
origin through the Smith-Lever Act and later supplements. 

(1) States receive a flat amount which helps provide at least 
a minimum skeleton extension setup. This amount is be- 
tween $10,000 and $20,000 per year. No matching funds 
are required. 

(2) Allocation of funds according to farm populations on a 
matching basis. 

(3) Allocation of funds according to rural populations on a 
matching basis. 

(4) Allocation of funds in accordance with relative need on 
a matching basis. 


These four features permit some flexibility or equaliza- 
tion in allocations to the states, and the matching funds 
(about 50°; ) can be obtained either by state legislative ap- 
propriation, from county governments, or by private con- 
tributions such as from farm organizations. Ordinarily, funds 
are distributed to land-grant institutions for non-credit, non- 
degree work. 


The entire program is a cooperative one with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The following paragraph on pro- 
cedure gives some insight into the nature of the cooperation 
on the working level. 


The State Director of Extension draws up, through the state 
extension staff, plans of work that include the estimated funds 
necessary for personnel, expenses, and materials to carry them 
out, subject to the approval of the dean and trustees of the 
land-grant institution. The plans are then forwarded to the 
Director of Extension of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
who with the federal extension staff, examines these plans 
for final approval. 


It has been left to the states to determine which college 
or colleges should administer funds. There are limitations on 
the use of funds. For example, funds may not be used for 
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rental or purchase of buildings or land, for credit teaching 
at colleges, or for printing in excess of 5‘. Annual reports 
must be submitted to the Governor of the State and to the 
Secretary of Agriculture giving receipts, expenditures and 
results. 
Pending Proposed Federal Legislation 
for Support of Extension Work 

In several Congresses over the years the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association has sponsored a bill, which 
will probably be again submitted to the 84th Congress, pro- 
viding for federal funds for the support of extension activi- 
ties in professional and vocational fields. The intent of this 
proposed legislation is to extend the provisions of the Smith- 
Lever and Smith-Hughes Acts to all. 


The purpose of the proposed NUEA bill is to promote 
the welfare of the people by establishing for adults a pub- 
licly-supported program of education stemming from the 
state universities and land-grant colleges, by setting up a 
college and university extension program, making broadly 
available to community groups and individuals the full edu- 
cational resources and research findings of these public in- 
stitutions of higher learning. This would be an extension of 
the educational resources and facilities of publicly-supported 
colleges and universities to labor and to other individuals and 
groups including industry, commerce, the professions and the 
sub-professions not now served by federally-aided programs. 
Such programs are to be supplemental to, but not duplicative 
of, existing programs provided in existing acts. 

The bill defines ‘General Extension Program” as edu- 
cational activities carried on in subject matter fields repre- 
sented by the members of the faculty of a land-grant college 
or university for the benefit of persons above the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance who are not attending any school 
as resident, full-time students. Such educational activities 
may include either full-time or part-time instruction carried 
on for non-resident students by formal classes, correspondence 
instruction, or by informal methods or techniques, such as 
institutes, lectures, forums, conferences, short courses or 
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demonstrations, including use of mass media such as tele- 
vision, radio, educational films, printed material, irrespective 
of whether college credit is or is not given. This General Ex- 
tension Program shall serve individuals, community agencies, 
groups and organizations, such as civic, commerce, industry, 
labor, and professional groups. 


Under this bill each state would receive annually an initial 
$20,000 without offset upon assent of the legislature to the 
provisions of the act. In the absence of prior legislative as- 
sent, the Governor may approve the plan. There would also be 
appropriated an additional sum of $8,000,000 for the first 
fiscal year and such sums as may be deemed proper in suc- 
ceeding years. Such additional sums shall be allotted annually 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to the 
several states and paid to each state in the proportion that 
the total population of each state bears to the total population 
of all the states, according to the last preceding federal census. 


The apportionment to any state is contingent upon the 
provision of an equal sum in any or all of the following ways: 
state appropriation, college or university appropriation, con- 
tributions, fees, or grants in kind by individuals or groups 
benefiting from, or interested in, said program. 


All and any funds granted under this proposed act shall 
be solely and fully controlled by the land-grant and state uni- 
versity receiving the grant, with the exception of specific con- 
trols in the act. An annual report would be made giving the 
conduct, results, receipt, and expenditures of the General Ex- 
tension Programs. 


The program would be administered so as to maintain 
state and local institutional initiative, control and responsi- 
bility in the formulation and execution of its General Exten- 
sion Programs, particularly with respect to the selection of 
the teaching personnel, the control of educational methods, 
techniques and processes, the determination of course content, 
the requirements for participation in the program by individ- 
uals and groups, and the standards of instruction, provided, 
however, that all persons shall be afforded the opportunity 
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to participate in the program on equal terms. 

An amendment to the Internal Revenue Code has been 
recommended for adoption by the 84th Congress. An allow- 
ance to an individual as a credit against income tax of 30° of 
payments should not exceed $450 for the cost of education 
above the twelfth grade. The term “cost of education’ means 
amounts paid to an education institution for educational serv- 
ices and educational facilities (expressly excluding board and 
housing) furnished by such institution. Costs of adult or ex- 
tension courses would be included in this plan. 


Presently Available Federal Funds 

Federal funds are presently available for support of ex- 
tension and continuation education programs in agriculture 
(Smith-Lever and subsequent acts) and for vocations of less 
than college grade in agriculture, home economics, trades and 
industries, and distributive occupations (Smith-Hughes Act, 
George-Barden Act). The provisions of the agricultural pro- 
grams have been discussed in another portion of this report. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1946, commonly known 
as the George-Barden Act, which is in reality an amendment 
to the George-Deen Act, is based upon two fundamental ideas: 
(1) that vocational education is a matter of national interest 
and essential to the national welfare, and (2) that federal 
funds are necessary to stimulate and assist the states in mak- 
ing adequate provisions for such training. This is a plan for 
cooperation between the Federal Government and the states 
for the purpose of promoting and developing vocational edu- 
cation of less than college grade and is administered by the 
United States Office of Education of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. With but a few exceptions 
all the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act apply to the 
George-Barden Act. Large sums of federal money are made 
available to the states on a matching basis in much the same 
manner as that provided in the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Colleges of pharmacy are not eligible to participate in 
either Smith-Hughes or George-Barden Funds because the 
funds may be used only for education which is “of less than 
college grade.”’ However, there is one phase in which colleges 
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of pharmacy could conceivably participate and that is in dis- 
tributive education. The purpose of distributive education is 
to improve the competence of workers engaged in distributing 
the products of farm and industry by retailers, wholesalers, 
jobbers, and others in selling services. But this is intended 
for drug store personnel exclusive of the pharmacist and, 
therefore, of not direct concern to the colleges. 


Opinion of Member Colleges Concerning 
Federal Funds for Extension Programs 
Each of the deans of member colleges was polled by 
letter as to his school’s attitude toward the use of federal 
funds to help sponsor extension programs, seminars, or re- 
fresher courses for members of our profession. Of the 51 insti- 
tutions reporting, 32 favored the use of federal funds for these 
purposes and 19 were opposed. Among the 32 who approved 
the acceptance of such federal grants, eight indicated they 
would do so provided “there were no strings attached.” Most 
typical of the statements of those who opposed the idea was 
that pharmacy itself should promote and finance programs for 
the improvement of its professional personnel. Not a few 
colleges also expressed their concern over the prospect of the 
Federal Government’s having anything to do with pharmacy 
that would enable it to make any claims whatsoever on the 
profession. 


The deans were also asked if they had any experience 
with the use of federal funds. Thirty-nine gave an unquali- 
fied ‘“‘no” to this question while nine indicated that they had 
had experience with the use of federal funds. Five of the 
nine reported successful and satisfactory results, one has a 
project under study, and three indicated a lack of success. 
Most of them participated in projects supported under the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act. Three deans did not an- 
swer the question. 


General Comments 


Over the years various labor groups have sought, through 
Congressional Act, federal aid for adult educational programs. 
One reason for labor’s lack of success in this behalf is the 
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opposition of the National University Extension Association. 
The NUEA feels that universities should have control over 
the programs. Labor desires a separate authority or board 
made up of joint appointments by the Governor of the State 
and labor unions. Accordingly, labor unions would control 
what would be taught and how. There would be the likely 
possibility of the entire program becoming a propaganda 
medium for labor. 


Another reason for past failures in extending agricul- 
tural extension work to other groups is found in the commonly 
heard statement: “Federal control follows the federal dollar 
as certain as night follows day.”’ This argument can best be 
met by examining the record and accomplishments of agri- 
cultural extension. It is the opinion of many that support of 
adult education is a national problem and only through fed- 
eral support can equal opportunity be given to all regardless 
of where people happen to live. 


Some argue that this is not the time to increase the fed- 
eral budget with resulting increases in federal taxes or dilu- 
tion of existing needs for funds of other agencies. Others feel 
that the states should be returned certain taxing areas which 
would permit the support of worthwhile projects on the state 
level. Also, in view of the present financial situation of the 
primary and secondary schools, many feel that this problem 
should be solved before others are taken on. 


Since the proposed federal support for extension work 
would be limited to publicly-supported institutions of higher 
education, some people associated with private institutions 
feel that this is discriminatory and that funds ought to be 
available to all institutions regardless of whether they are 
private or public. The restriction is made because of the basic 
philosophy of not using tax money for the support of private 
schools. In the case of church-controlled schools, there might 
be a violation of the principle of separation of church and 
state. 

In pharmacy the question might be raised as to how 
states may participate in a federally-supported extension pro- 
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gram where there are no state-supported colleges of phar- 
macy. In such instances colleges may participate by contract 
with a state agency. The college of pharmacy would become 
the agency of the state to administer an extension program. 


Recommendation 

Although the Subcommittee learned that no federal funds 
are presently available for the support of continuing educa- 
tion for pharmacists, some member colleges are very defi- 
nitely interested not only in obtaining federal funds, but also 
in promoting this phase of pharmaceutical education. There- 
fore, the Subcommittee recommends that the Association 

continue studies on continuing education for pharmacists. 
The Subcommittee: JOHN E. CHRISTIAN, L. DAVID HINER, 
Roy A. Bowers, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on 
Edueational and Membership 
Standards 


This being a “short” year the Committee has been unable 
to gather certain information which it considered pertinent to 
this report. However, a study has been made of a number of 
areas relating to pharmaceutical education and to our colleges. 


Education In Foreign Countries 

For the past two years this Committee, under Dr. Arthur 
E. James as Chairman, has made a comprehensive study and 
compilation of data relating to pharmaceutical education in 
schools and colleges throughout the world. This report, which 
was extensive in scope, was presented at the Boston meetings 
last August. The following information was included in the 
report — name and location of the school, the language in 
which instruction is given, the total years of elementary and 
secondary education required for admission to the pharmacy 
curriculum, the number of years required to complete the 
pharmacy curriculum after completion of secondary educa- 
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tion, additional requirements such as practical experience re- 
quired for licensure, the degree or diploma granted on com- 
pletion of the pharmacy course and additional degrees pos- 
sible. 


The Committee is of the opinion that further study of 
pharmacy curricula in some foreign countries would be of 
value to the Association. Students and graduates come to this 
country from many well recognized foreign schools to sup- 
plement their studies, to initiate graduate work or to practice 
pharmacy. Information with respect to content of curricula, 
type and quality of administration, and deficiencies, if any, 
with relation to American standards would be useful. Ap- 
preciating that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to gain 
desired information from all of the schools previously re- 
ported, it is the recommendation of the Committee that: 


Attention be devoted by next year’s committee to such 
institutions as the School of Pharmacy, University of Paris 
(Sorbonne), American University of Beirut, University of the 
Netherlands, and the School of Pharmacy, Taiwan (Formosa). 
Indian and Korean institutions should be included from which 
appreciable numbers of students come to this country for 


studs 


Graduate Education 

This Committee is cognizant that a great amount of at- 
tention and consideration is being focused on the matter of 
graduate study in our schools and colleges of pharmacy. The 
Section of Teachers of Graduate Instruction has in the past 
and is currently engaged in problems relating to graduate 
work. The Sub-Committee of the Executive Committee of the 
AACP has made some study of this area of education, and the 
Council, as well, is concerned with graduate programs. 


Graduate training is of the utmost importance to the 
future of pharmacy since much of the educational leadership 
will stem from it. Some schools have had programs leading 
to the Ph.D. in operation for many years, others for a com- 
paratively short period of time, and still others are planning 
on inaugurating such in the future. The Association and Coun- 
cil have rendered much assistance in the improvement of the 
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undergraduate program leading to the baccalaurate degree. 
Much less emphasis, however, has been placed on the frame- 
work and structure of planned background for the higher 
degree. 


It would seem very desirable that in some way graduate 
instruction should be brought under the AACP or some ac- 
credited body. Preliminary factual studies should be made re- 
garding staff, students, programs, ancillary departments, ex- 
aminations, requirements, etc. 


This Committee is in accord with the report of the Sub- 
Committee of the Executive Committee and recommends that: 


The Executive Committee consider the appointment of an 
appropriate special committee or an existing committee 
make a comprehensive study of the status of graduate phar- 
maceutical education and graduate programs at the Ph.D. level 


Three-Year Residence Requirement 


Within the next five years all member colleges will re- 
quire a minimum of five years of collegiate training of stu- 
dents in order that they may be eligible for graduation with 
the bachelor’s degree. Some colleges are presently operating 
on extended programs and others will be doing so prior to 
1960. The colleges will presumably require either one or two 
pre-professional years before the students commence phar- 
macy training. 


The Accreditation Manual, 5th Edition, Part 4, Section 5, 
b and c, makes specific reference to the sequence of profes- 
sional courses requiring a minimum of three academic years of 
residence in an accredited college of pharmacy. This rule ap- 
plies to students transferring from one accredited college of 
pharmacy to another and from a non-pharmacy college to a 
pharmacy college. 


The Committee recommends that: 

The Association require adherence to this sequence and 
a minimum of three academic years (six semesters, nine quar- 
ters, or the equivalent) of residence in an accredited college 


of pharmacy irrespective of the program established 
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Classification of Accredited Colleges 

For the past six years the method of classifying our col- 
leges by the designation A, B, C, and Y has been a subject of 
considerable controversy. In 1949, a questionnaire was fur- 
nished to the deans of the colleges by a previous chairman of 
this committee with the question: “Do you favor the proposals 
of The Pharmaceutical Survey regarding the classification 
and accreditation of colleges as proposed on page 21 in “‘Find- 
ings and Recommendations”, i.e., that they be classified A, 
B, C, and Y?” Twenty-five deans replied no, and twenty-five 
yes, the others making no commitment. Arguments were ad- 
vanced for and against the proposal. 

Since that time representatives of the Council have in- 
spected and reinspected our colleges using the literal classifi- 
cation. Whether classed as A, B, or C, it is nevertheless an 
accredited college and given approval for student training. 
Many changes have been made with improvement in respect 
to staff, curricula, physical plants, facilities and student se- 
lection. The initiation of or the planning of graduate pro- 
grams appears to be further evidence of progress in our edu- 
cational programs. The great majority of the colleges pres- 
ently have A classification. 

Many doubt that a realistic evaluation can be placed upon 
any given college through a letter designation. Schools and 
colleges will always vary with respect to performance in the 
various areas of training and educational procedures. Most 
important is whether the college merits approval and accredi- 
tation. 

The professions of medicine, dentistry and law have long 
ceased to recognize a literal classification for their respec- 
tive schools. Their accrediting bodies recognize the school as 
approved or not approved with no attempt to make fine lines 
of distinction. 

The present classification has undoubtedly been useful 
these past few years to our accrediting agency. Other means 
of recognizing our colleges should be considered. The com- 
mittee, therefore, recommends to the AACP and the ACPE 
that: 
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The literal classification be discontinued at a feasible time 
and the schools and colleges be designated by some appropriate 
term as “approved” or “accredited”. Any school or college not 
having all parts of its curriculum approved could be classed 
as “pending approval”. 

FOREST J. GOODRICH, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on 
Relation of Colleges and Boards 
of Pharmacy 


Only four districts—1, 4, 5, and 6 have held meetings 
since the annual meeting last August. Districts 2, 3, 7, and 8 
have meetings scheduled for later this year. 

The AACP was represented by Dean Tice at Districts 
No. 4 and 5 held at Indianapolis and Minneapolis respectively. 
Dean Zopf was our representative at District No. 1 held in 
Boston and Dean Burt represented us at District No. 6 in 
New Orleans. Dr. Costello represented the NABP at all four 
meetings. 

All Districts held at least one separate meeting for the 
Boards and three of the four held separate meetings for the 
Colleges. In addition District No. 1 had separate meetings 
of the Boards and Colleges of the several states represented. 
The major portion of the meeting time for all groups was de- 
voted to general joint meetings of the Boards and Colleges. 

Although there was a wide divergence in the topics dis- 
cussed at the four meetings, there were three that appeared 
on two or more of the programs: 

1. Professional and Public Relations 
2. The Pharmacist and Drug Legislation 
3. The Curriculum Content of the Five-Year-Program 

Other topics discussed included Substitution, Responsi- 
bility of the College for In-Service-Training, A Single Organ- 
ization for Pharmacy, The Content of Licensure Examina- 
tions, Implementing the Five-Year-Curriculum, The Regula- 
tion of the Hospital Pharmacy, and several topics on individ- 
ual course contents and teaching methods. 
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The place of meeting for the various Districts next year 
is as follows: District No. 1 in Connecticut; No. 4 in Toledo, 
Ohio; No. 5 in Sioux Falls, South Dakota on October 1-3; 
No. 6 in Austin, Texas on February 6-7. Place and time of 
meeting of other Districts had not been scheduled at the time 
of the writing of this report. 


Resolutions of National Scope to be presented at the 
Annual Meeting: 


District No. 4 Resolution No. 1 

Be It Resolved, That the State Boards of Pharmacy promptly 
send to the executive office of the NABP information concerning 
court convictions and other formal board actions brought against 
licensed pharmacists 


Resolution No. 2 


Whereas, the NABP is vitally interested in maintaining the 


present free interchange of pharmacists between the respective 


states: therefore, 


Be It Resolved. That any contemplated change in statutes or 


regulations of the several states be submitted to the executive of- 
fice of the NABP for information and advice 
Resolution No. 3 
ret I € ter! ipprent con ) ep LO! a 
skil therefore, 
I It Re > Colleges of Pharmacy and State Board 
> acy roug ¢ espt e! ional asso tions be urged 
10 and the er! ind “interns de - 
the experience requlrement 
tesolution No. 4 
Whereas, Experience has shown that pharmacy graduates often 
are inadequately prepared in pharmaceutical mathematics: there- 
fore 
Be It Resolved, That the problem of more adequate instruction 
in this area of the curriculum be brought to the attention of the 


Resolution No. 5 
Whereas, There appears to be a wave of carelessness sweeping 


the country relative to the distribution of drug products at the retail 


level; therefore, 


Be It Resolved, That this conference condemn the practice of 


| 
| 
colleges 
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the Proprietary Drug Association and similar organizations which 
seem to be more interested in the distribution of drugs than in the 
health and welfare of the public. 


District No. 6 Resolution No. 6 

Whereas, none of the Boards in the 6th District require that a 
pharmacist remain in the state of original examination and licen- 
sure for one year after licensure, and whereas, the Boards in 
6th District believe that such rules and regulations should 
the privilege of individual boards, 


Be It Resolved that no such rule be established by the NABP 


but that such rules be left to the determination of individual Boards 


Resolution No. 7 
Whereas, the Boards of the 6th District have expressed them- 
selves favoring individual establishment of rules on requiring 
pharmacists to remain in state of licensure for one year after licen- 
sure, the same privilege should apply as to what employment may 
be included in practicing during such period, 
Be It Resolved that Boards in the 6th District recommend that 


work as a pharmacist or detailman or laboratory employee be al 


lowed to practice 
Resolution No. 8 
Whereas, the Physicians’ Clinic dispensary and the out-patient 
Hospital Dispensary can both be illegal in their operations with- 
out pharmacist personnel, 

Be It Resolved that organized Hospital Pharmacy groups be 
urged to support the proposal that Hospital Pharmacies and Clinic 
Dispensaries use loeal pharmacy services where less than 50 beds 
exist 

The Chairman wishes to extend his thanks to the mem- 
bers of this committee which is composed of the secretaries 
of each of the districts for their prompt reports of meetings 
already held and to be held later in the year. 

FRANCIS J. O'BRIEN, Chairman 


Report of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Problems and Plans 


During the year the Committee has continued its study 
to answer the question, “What do you think is the most 
important problem, or problems, that should be kept before 
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the Association at the present time for the promotion of 
pharmaceutical education?”’ Although the season for study 
has been a short one, the Committee has been active in its 
thinking and writing and wishes to make a progress report. 
At the time of this writing twenty-eight of the members of 
this Committee of twenty-nine have made a contribution. 


Two years ago the problem that seemed to dominate the 
minds of the Committee members was how to teach profes- 
sional ethics in the classroom. 


Last year, and undoubtedly partly inspired by a request 
that came from the Executive Committee, the problem was 
how to stimulate the flow of property qualified students from 
the under-graduate level into graduate study. 


This year not only one but groups of problems are in our 
thoughts. Of course, in the thinking of such a large Com- 
mittee there are many duplications but if one problem stands 
out above all others, it is the question as to what will con- 
stitute the prepharmacy program. The unavoidable ques- 
tion which is bound to follow is how this program will af- 
fect the professional program. 


These are momentous questions that cannot be answered 
by thinking alone. Our efficient Committee on Curriculum 
is wrestling with these problems and we are eagerly waiting 
to see the crystallization of their efforts. The Pharmaceutical 
Survey pointed the way in practically every phase of pharma- 
ceutical endeavor, but we should remember that medical edu- 
cators have been trying to cast a pattern for premedical 
education and are still dissatisfied with their product after 
half a century of study and experimentation. We should also 
remember that the arts and science groups have worked, 
since they came into existence, to find a general program 
that will produce a man of culture, and the quest is not ended. 


The Chairman, at least, is convinced that what is needed 
is a very flexible initial program which will leave the field 
open for experimentation. It will be a mistake to channel 
all students during the prepharmacy period down the same 
canyon. The ever-broadening field of professional phar- 
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macy activity needs a variety of approaches. A _ student 
should be allowed some freedom in planning his own pro- 
gram to satisfy his desires and attain his own objectives. 


The best that can be done in this report is to give the 
substance of the answers to the question proposed by the 
Chairman. No attempt has been made, beyond the first one 
in the series, to state them in the order of their importance. 
They are numbered for reference convenience only. 


1. Organization of a prepharmacy program and the 
modification of the professional curriculum resulting there- 
from. 


2. Adult education through extension of guided pro- 
grams. 


3. Objectives of pharmaceutical education. What kind 
of a man or woman are we attempting to produce. The dan- 
ger of over specialization at the expense of basic foundational 
and broadening studies. 


4. Creation of research facilities and the production of 
research are problems of the utmost concern. Research 
contributions should be considered a most important factor in 
promotion in rank. 


D. The character of graduate work needs elevating. It 
could be done if some accrediting body would take steps to 
ascertain which schools, offering graduate instruction, have 
the staff and facilities for doing creditable work and then 
permit graduate work only in these areas. 


6. Is the present day practical experience educative? 
Find out what the student who has experienced it thinks of it. 


7. Pharmaceutical administrators should become more 
aggressive in attempting to secure adequate budgets to raise 
pharmaceutica! education, as it is conducted by the colleges, 
to the level that medical and dental colleges maintain. This 
cannot be done by deans alone. Faculties also have that re- 
sponsibility and an effective way to accomplish it is by greater 
productivity in research. 
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8. The problem of enforcing schools to meet standards 
for accreditation and the problem of unity within the pro- 
fession. 


9. The recruitment of undergraduate students of high 
caliber. Information in “Shall I Study Pharmacy” needs to 
be personalized by individual schools. 


10. Adequate methods of enforcing pharmacy laws, on 
local, state, and national levels. A more efficient screening 
program for entering students. 


11. More emphasis should be placed upon basic phar- 
macy courses in the curriculum. 


12. How can we instill into the pharmacy students an ap- 
preciation of the professional responsibility which they accept 
when they become pharmacists? 

13. How shall we plan for the apparent influx of stu- 
dents in the next decade? 

14. How can we make the greatest effective use of 
journal literature in the first and second years of the course? 

15. The confusion that centers around the sequence of 
courses in pharmacy whenever a group of pharmacy teachers 
meet. 

16. The admission to graduate work in the field of phar- 


macy of students who have not had undergraduate training 
in pharmacy. 


17. Education in the manufacturing area. 


18. The degrees to be granted for the extended program. 


19. The role of the pharmacy school in postgraduate 
education. 


20. What methods of teaching are most effective in pro- 
moting learning in the professional pharmacy subjects. 


21. What should be the subject matter and experience 
of the graduate program designed to prepare students for 
teaching in pharmacy colleges. 
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22. The status of inorganic pharmaceutical chemistry in 
the pharmacy curriculum. 


23. The study and revision of apprenticeship service be- 
fore registration. 


24. The problem of providing a sufficient number of 
capable teaching assistants. 


25. The effect of the modern system of teaching chem- 
istry on the pharmacy student's overall knowledge of chem- 
istry. 

Papers are in preparation on these problems by those who 
have suggested them and will appear in future editions of 
the Journal. The publication of these papers will complete 
this report. 


In closing the progress report, the Chairman wishes to 
express his appreciation for the cooperation of the members 
of the Committee. To work with a group of vigorous minded 
young men who have the forward look when facing the 
horizon, is stimulating beyond expression. I unconsciously 
acquire an attachment for them bordering on affection, for 
which I shall be eternally grateful. 


RuFus A. LYMAN, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Status 
of Pharmacists in Government 
Service 


The Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in Govern- 


ment Service will restrict the content of this report to a 
brief review of the events which have transpired since the 
last convention in connection with pharmacists in the mili- 
tary services. There continues to be steady progress in the 
status of pharmacists in the other branches of Government 
service with perhaps the most notable advancement having 
been the appointment of a pharmacist, namely, Mr. Nevis 


| 
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Cook, to the position of Assistant to the Commissioner of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Administration. 


Selective Service has continued to draft pharmacists in 
such great numbers during the past year that the number of 
pharmacists made available to the Army has greatly ex- 
ceeded the capacity of the Army to utilize these men in phar- 
maceutical service. This has resulted in a considerable num- 
ber of complaints from the inductees to the extent that the 
Army invited two civilian consultants to inspect and inter- 
view two of the major installations where pharmacists had 
been accumulated, namely, Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
Texas, and Fitzsimmons Hospital, Denver, Colorado. A\l- 
though it is apparently the policy of the Surgeon General's 
office to assign all pharmacists to the Medical Department, 
a considerable number of inductees so assigned have been re- 
quired to accept classification as Company Aide men and 
many other MOS classifications which, although classified 
by the Army as being related to the public health sciences, 
are rather remotely associated with pharmacy. In some in- 
stances, it was discovered that the pharmacist inductees were 
assigned to totally non-related duties such as the operating 
of elevators, setting up pup tents, acting as orderlies, etc. 
Although in theory a pharmacist inductee who cannot be used 
in a pharmacy is given an opportunity to take training in a 
specialty line, such as X-ray, laboratory technician, etc., many 
of the inductees are not given this opportunity since the 
Army prefers to train for these vocations men who plan to 
make the Army a career. 


On visiting these two hospitals, it was noted by the con- 
sultants that the pharmacy services, aside from the dis- 
pensing of medicines and associated duties, did not appear 
to be as broad and extensive as the pharmacy service ren- 
dered in comparable civilian hospitals. It is, therefore, be- 
lieved that it will be necessary for pharmacy to show the 
Army that it can perform a more extensive pharmaceutical 
service than is now being rendered in many instances and in 
that manner utilize more pharmaceutically trained personnel 
in this area. 
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The new Surgeon General in the Army who will be assum- 
ing his duties in the near future will appoint a new Chief of 
the Medical Service Corps and a new Chief of the Pharmacy, 
Supply and Administration Section. Although the new Sur- 
geon Genera! has stated that he will select the two best men 
available in the Corps for these positions, there is some in- 
dication that one of these officers may be a pharmacist. It 
has also been strongly indicated that a pharmacist officer 
of the Medical Corps will be appointed as a full-time phar- 
macy consultant to the Surgeon General. It is anticipated 
that his duties will include a work load study of pharmacy 
in the Army to determine the number of registered pharma- 
cists that can be used as officers and the number of technical 
assistants that will be necessary for good pharmaceutical 
service. It is hoped that this study will result in the broader 
use of pharmacists in the Army as well as an improvement 
in the pharmaceutical services being offered to Army per- 
sonnel. 


Apparently the Army plans to abolish the Pharmacy 
ROTC units now in existence and integrate them along with 
all other professional ROTC units into a General Military 
Science unit for all colleges. It is claimed that the General 
Military Science unit will result in the training of more poten- 
tially competent officers and at the same time will be less ex- 
pensive for the Army to operate. In view of the fact that 
there are at the present time only twenty-nine pharmacists 
among the nine hundred members of the Medical Service 
Corps, it becomes quite obvious that the description of the 
Medical Service Corps as a replacement for the Pharmacy 
Corps is somewhat misleading insofar as pharmacists are 
concerned. The Army reports that it has been unable to in- 
duce registered pharmacists to accept appointments in this 
corps on a career basis. Although your committee feels that 
the Army has not made the career in the Corps attractive 
to professionally trained pharmacists, it is believed that the 
schools of pharmacy could do a considerably better job in di- 
recting the attention of graduates in pharmacy to the oppor- 
tunities for a career in the Medical Service Corps. 
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The representative of your committee was pleased to ac- 
cept the recommendation of the Army for the establishment 
of graduate and post-graduate instruction in the various 
colleges near military installations in order that the pharma- 
cists in the Service may be assigned to graduate instruction 
and also to keep the services informed of the latest develop- 
ments of the profession. A study of this recommendation 
on the part of the colleges is now under way and will include 
the collaboration of representatives of the Army Medical 
Service Corps. 


Since the Navy does not obtain personnel through the Se- 
lective Service System, there does not appear to be any sur- 
plus of pharmacists in the Navy. The Navy obtains its com- 
missioned personnel largely through promotion from enlisted 
personnel. At the same time, the Navy continues to train 
men as pharmacists with the explanation that many of the 
smaller craft cannot be staffed with pharmacy commissioned 
officers and hence they are forced to train their own enlisted 
personnel for their particular requirements. 


The committee has for some time been working for the 
establishment of the rank of General in the Army and Air 
Force and the rank of Admiral in the Navy for the Chief 
heading the Medical Service Corps of the respective services. 
Recently the rank of the Chief of the Medical Service Corps in 
the Navy has been increased from Commander to Captain. 
However, it appears that the goal of a General or Admiral 
may be delayed pending some other action being supported 
by the respective services. 


Although the committee is cognizant of the feelings of 
some members of the profession that it may be necessary to 
initiate legislation to improve the status of pharmacists in the 
Armed Services, it is believed that much has been accom- 
plished by collaboration and negotiation and that the admin- 
istrative policies of the new Surgeon Generals should be exam- 
ined before making such a drastic move. 


NOEL E. Foss, Chairman 
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Report of the Joint Committee on 
the Status of Pharmacists in 
Government Service 


The responsibility of the Committee covers the advance- 
ment of the profession of pharmacy in the various government 
services looking toward the improvement of the career pat- 
tern for pharmacists as well as broadening the influence of 
pharmacy, in the interest of public health and welfare. This 
is a joint committee and comprises in its membership—three 
members each from the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association. The chairman of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association committee has been by 
custom the chairman of the full committee. The American 
Association of Hospital Pharmacists is also represented, in 
that one of the members of the American Pharmaceutical 
Ass’n committee is appointed from the hospital group. The 
present members of the committee are Drs. Noel Foss, Lloyd 
E. Harris and Robert Van Horne of the AACP, Dr. Johi 
Dargavel, Roger Lusby and George Frates of the NARD, 
Royce Franzoni, Dr. Robert L. Swain and J. Doyle Norris 
of the NABP and Dr. Llovd M. Parks, Milton W. Skolaut, 
Arthur H. Einbeck, of the A.PhA. In addition Dr. Robert 
Fischelis serves as a member oi the Steering Committee and 
is thus called upon for many services. 


Resolutions passed at the 1954 conventions of the above 
organizations reiterated a number of existing problems pri- 
marily affecting the Army, in as much as that branch of 
the Service received the bulk of the pharmacists who serve 
because of the Selective Service. General George Armstrong, 
the Surgeon General was intormed of these resolutions, and 
having just had a survey or rather a reconnaisance made by 
two of his civilian pharmacy consultants, Drs. Foss and 
Fischelis who at General Armstrong's invitation had visited 
the military pharmacy installations at Fort Sam Houston 
and Fitzsimons General Hospital. General Armstrong in- 
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formed this committee, thru its chairman, that he was ap- 
pointing a special committee comprised of officers of the 
Medical Department several of whom would be pharma- 
cists. That upon the completion of the study, the commit- 
tee’s report and recommendations would be given to this 
committee. Accordingly the report was completed on the 
9th of March of this year, and the army committee consist- 
ing of Colonels R. L. Black, L. P. Williams, Bernard Aabel, Lt. 
Colonels S. Marchek, H. D. Roth, all officers in the Medical 
Service Corps. Colonels Aabel and Roth are pharmacists. The 
report was approved by General Armstrong who sent copies 
of the report to this committee. Arrangements were made 
to meet with the Surgeon General, copies of the report had 
been previously circulated among the committee members. 
Accordingly on the 4th of April the committee met with Gen- 
eral Armstrong in his office. Present were General Silas 
Hays who will take office as Surgeon General on June 1, 1955; 
Colonel Louis F. Williams MSC, Executive Cfficer of the Per- 
sonnel Division; Lt. Colonel L. Alexander, MSC, Public Re- 
lations; Lt. Col. Walter L. Beeson MSC, Chief of Enlisted 
Personnel; Lt. Col. H. D. Roth, MSC, Chief Pharmacy Sup- 
ply and Administration Section and Consultant to the Sur- 
geon General on Pharmacy. 


General Armstrong introduced his successor, General 
Hays. Expressed his appreciation of the help organized 
pharmacy had contributed to the advancement of military 
pharmacy, expressed the hope that we would continue to be as 
helpful to his successor. Many of the details in the report 
were discussed with both he and General Hays and because 
of the time involved in considering the full report—Colonels 
Aabel, Roth and Beeson were assigned, at the Committee's 
request, to sit with us and go into the matters contained in 
the report in greater detail, with the understanding that the 
Steering Committee would discuss the recommendations con- 
tained in the report with the Surgeon General after due con- 
sideration had been given to the report by our Committee. 

Committee Study “Pharmacy in the Army.” The original 
concept is that the “Head of Pharmacy, Supply and Admin- 
istration Section is to be a qualified pharmacist.” 
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The PS & A Section contains about 60‘, of a Corps of 
932 officers. With a wide open invitation to pharmacy grad- 
uates only 54 have applied for and accepted Regular Army 
appointments. Altho the first Chief of the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps was a pharmacist and the first chief of the PS & A 
Section is a pharmacist—it is felt by the Surgeon General 
that it would be undemocratic to continue a policy which 
would insure that the Chief of the Section always be a phar- 
macist. General Hays stated that he would select the best 
qualified officer for these two positions whether he be a phar- 
macist or otherwise. He thought at this time that it was 
possible however, that one of the two offices would be filled 
during his term by a pharmacist. However, it will be the 
policy of the Surgeon General to appoint a pharmacist as a 
consultant to the Surgeon General on all matters pertaining 
to pharmacy. That he would be a part of the office of the 
Surgeon General. He has in fact assigned Colonel Roth to 
that responsibility relieving him of all other assignments so 
that he can confine all of his activities to Military Pharmacy. 


This committee feels that, in all fairness, we must go 
along with this reasoning. That if the consultant is relieved 
of extraneous duties he may concentrate on pharmacy mat- 
ters thus a substantial gain has been made. It is felt and 
we strongly recommend it that this office should have the 
minimum rank of a full Colonel. 


Action On 1954 Resolutions 

Resolved that provision be made in the army and Air 
Force for the rank of General in the Medical Service Corps. 

It was stated in the report that the possibility of getting 
legislative support for such a change at this time is remote. 
Especially since the Navy only just now passed legislation 
justifying the rank of Captain to head their MSC. They feel 
it is a matter of timeliness and there is no doubt that it will 
occur in the future. 


For temporary grade, the report states, provision exists 
under public law 381 for Department of Amy action. Study 
is currently being made which would result in the absorption 
of the Medical Service Corps in the Army promotion list. This 
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could result in the Chief of Corps promotion in the permanent 
grade to general officer status. 


The Army’s recommendation is that no action be insti- 
tuted pending tri service support of legislation or promotion 
list absorption. 


This Committee agrees with this concept that we must 
press for action for the promotion list absorption of the MSC, 
that the Chief of the MSC in the light of the number of of- 
ficers it contains should at least be a Major General, that the 
Chiefs of the larger sections be also a general officer and that 
the Consultant to the Surgeon General in Pharmacy be at 
least a full Colonel, and if legislation is needed, organized 
pharmacy should press for and support such a measure. 


Commissions for the Dispensing Pharmacists. Resolved 
that Commissioned rank be established in the Army, Navy 
and Air Force for pharmacists who work at dispensing and 
compounding of medicines. 


The position taken by the Army is that the number of 
commissioned spaces is limited by budget. That commis- 
sioned spaces would probably be found that will permit a 
quality of pharmaceutical service which will not fall below 
that accepted by the civilian profession as good practice. 


That the standards established by the various state laws 
and accepted for accreditation purposes permit performance 
of dispensing by non-registered personnel when the operation 
is conducted under the supervision of a registered pharmacist. 
That, except in times of draft, it cannot be expected that reg- 
istered pharmacists will volunteer for enlisted service in suf- 
ficient numbers. 


Our Committee takes the position that the military con- 
ception of pharmacy is not sufficient. The State Board re- 
quirements in the United States insist that the filling of pre- 
scriptions may be done by non-registered personnel only if 
under the immediate and personal supervision of a registered 
pharmacist. It does not condone the remote control super- 
vision that could be given by a pharmacy officer who has 
many administrative duties in addition to his responsibility 
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as pharmacy officer. This committee envisages the need 
of many more competent pharmacists than presently con- 
templated. The report under discussion recommends that a 
work load study of military pharmacies be made—we concur 
in this and we recommend that this premise be given serious 
consideration at this time. With the families of service men 
and officers enjoying the benefits of medical and pharmacy 
service, they will expect and should get the same sort of pro- 
tection in the filling of prescriptions that the state laws 
guarantee thru the neighborhood pharmacy. With the spirit 
of this statement in mind, we concur in the recommendation 
that the number of pharmacists to be commissioned be lim- 
ited to the number necessary to fill the army requirements 
providing that the board concept of the pharmacists useful- 
ness as outlined in our “Blue Print,” “The Pharmacy Corps 
in the Regular Army” presented to the then Surgeon General 
on June 14, 1946, and approved by him, be carried out. That 
the Army’s need for commissioned pharmacists be deter- 
mined by work load studies, that personnel spaces so estab- 
lished, be identified as pharmacy position, that each phar- 
macy operate under the supervision of a commissioned phar- 
macist and that unless under the immediate and personal 
supervision of such commissioned pharmacist that registered 
pharmacists do the compounding and dispensing of medicines 
instead of pharmacy technicians. And that in time of na- 
tional emergency and the operation of selective service such 
as the present time that registered pharmacists be used at 
all times in lieu of pharmacy technicians. 

Letters of complaint were received from pharmacists 
in the service who were assigned other duties than phar- 
macy—and were read to the Surgeon General. Stating in 
effect that their pharmacy MOS precluded their opportun- 
ity in many cases to be assigned to related medical duties in 
hospitals, etc. A statement was made by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office it is a Department of the Army policy that all 
pharmacists be sent to the Medical Department upon induc- 
tion into the Service. The first place they are used is in the 
pharmacy to fill existing vacancies some are given an oppor- 
tunity to take training in a medical specialty such as Medical 
Technician, X-ray Technician, Medical Assistant. In this 
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they must compete with the career enlisted man who enlists 
in the Medical Department on a career basis and chooses a 
medical specialty for his career. There have been no phar- 
macy technical schools in operation for over two years. Thus 
pharmacy technicians are not encouraged at this time, since 
there is a surplus of Selective Service pharmacists. A great 
number of pharmacists, it was stated are assigned as com- 
pany aidmen in the combat units. As an aid man, the phar- 
macist gives superior service. This is an important function 
since he handles the wounded from the first moment of injury. 
Even before the doctor gets him. This is the most vital period 
in the life of the wounded person and the treatment given 
often spells the difference between life and death. There will 
never be enough pharmacy spaces for registered pharmacists 
in war or during the period of selective service. The Surgeon 
General feels that he is making the best use of these men 
and their talents. It was expressed that much of the discon- 
tent is from the drafted pharmacist who has received a phar- 
macy primary MOS but are being used in some other capacity. 
If there is no room in that capacity at the present time 
they must be kept busy. Hence another assignment. 


Our next recommendation. The broadening of the re- 
sponsibility of the Chief of the PS & A Section so that he 
visit pharmacy installations all over the military world, make 
the necessary inspections and recommendations. 


We concur in the Army recommendation that Colonel 
Roth and his successor as pharmacy consultant be divorced 
from unrelated responsibilities and concentrate his activities 
on pharmacy consultant matters so established as a part of 
the Professional Services Division of the Surgeon General's 
office. 


We recommended that graduate programs be more gener- 
ally established at the various colleges near pharmacy instal- 
lations where pharmacists in the service could be assigned for 
graduate instruction as well as post graduate instruction. 
So as to keep the services abreast of, or refreshed in the 
latest developments of the profession. 
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A recommendation was made by the Army that it will 
cooperate with such an enterprise if and when it is initiated 
by the colleges. 


We recommended that: The status of pharmacy in the 
Army, Navy and Air Force be raised to the status of a Serv- 
ice instead of a Division of a Service. 


It is recommended by the Army that the organization 
placement of the pharmacy function in army hospitals hence- 
forth be shown as a separate professional service at all hos- 
pitals of 100 beds or over and smaller hospitals when justi- 
fied by work load. This committee concurs in this recom- 
mendation. 


The development of an Army Formulary and Thera- 
peutic Index. It is recommended by the Army that this 
project be actively pursued by the Pharmacy Consultant. 
We concur in this recommendation. 


The establishment of Warrant Officer grade for pharma- 
cists in the army was discussed by the Surgeon General's 
committee. This was not suggested by our committee, but 
was studied in the light of requests for such a step. It is noted 
that the Warrant Grade is established for non-professional 
services. It is a rank created for career enlisted men and 
would not be available to pharmacists who would be in the 
Service for the short period that Selective Service requires. 
Thus no help in giving pharmacists better rank in time of 
emergency. The recommendation by the Army committee, 
that no action be taken in this matter is fully concurred in by 
this committee. 


The Pharmacy ROTC 

We reported last year that the Pharmacy ROTC Units 
were scheduled to change to General Military Science pro- 
grams consistent with military policy. We asked that the 
four pharmacy ROTC Units be permitted to retain their 
identity as Pharmacy ROTC Units. The Army committee dis- 
cussed it in its report. They state that in 1947 when the 
Pharmacy ROTC was started, it was appropriately named 
after the then Pharmacy Corps. No change in name was made 
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later in the year when the Medical Service Corps took its 
place. In September, 1954, the general staff recommended 
the eventual conversion of all Branch Specific Units such as 
Pharmacy, Medical, Infantry, etc. to General Military Sci- 
ence. Also to increase the number of hours of training, since 
the present course did not meet with military requirements. 
It was also disclosed that the present Pharmacy ROTC did 
not produce sufficient MSC officers. The Army stated that 
it would be desirable to broaden the procurement base. As 
a result of the study, the Surgeon General's conclusions are: 
(1) That the ultimate source of Medical Service Corps pro- 
curement be the General Military Science program which 
would be available at all Colleges having a ROTC Program; 
(2) That Pharmacy ROTC Units be converted to MSC ROTC 
Units until such time that the university at which they are 
located converts to General Military Science program; (3) 
That the program of instruction be increased to 90 and 150 
hours of essential military subjects per year respectively, 
for the basic and advanced courses; (4) That Medical Serv- 
ice Corps Officers be assigned Assistant Professors of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics in General Military Science Units. 
It is suggested that 15 such officers be assigned to large uni- 
versities which have schools of pharmacy and allied sci- 
ences; (5) That Air Force approval be obtained prior to any 
final decisions. The Surgeon General has been advised that 
the other staff agencies concur in these recommendations 
and that implementation is in progress. 


This Committee feels that the Surgeon General's conclu- 
sions are sound and that they must be considered as a real- 
istic approach to the ROTC program. It is hoped under the 
considered program that it will be possibile to infiltrate into 
the Regular Service more needed MSC officers who are 
pharmacists. The needs of the country, the opportunities 
that the Services offer should attract many more young men, 
if the matter is properly presented at the coileges, when career 
possibilities are being studied by the students. 

This Committee views the report on “Pharmacy in the 
Army” as an evidence of further progress in military phar- 
macy and envisages a better use of pharmacists in the Army. 
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The Veterans Administration 


Dr. William E. Middleton replaced Admiral Joel T. Boone 
as Chief Medical Director on March 1, 1955. The VA is a fast 
growing branch of government where pharmacy enjoys a 
top status. The Administration operates 173 hospitals. In 
addition has 17 domiciliaries and 70 outpatient clinics. Reg- 
istered pharmacists, are employed in all medical activities. 
There are approximately 460 on duty—the lowest classifi- 
cation is G § 7. 


The lowest grade for Chief Pharmacist is now G S-9 with 
others at grades 10, 11 and 12 depending upon the size and 
complexity of the activity. Administrative and Supervisory 
positions are now G § 12 and 13. Over 230 pharmacists in 
VA are at grade 9 or higher. The opportunities for advance- 
ment in this field is most excellent. 


Vernon O. Trygstad continues to be the Director, Phar- 
macy Service which in the Veterans Administration had ad- 
vanced to the status of a Service. 


A Civil Service examination for grades G S 7, 9 and 10 
is now open. Because of the large number of applications 
filed, and the fact that most higher grade positions will be 
filled by promotions from within the Service, the examina- 
tions for grades 9 and 10 will be closed June 30, 1955. The 
examination for G S 7 will remain open. 


A new class of Hospital Pharmacy residents began train- 
ing last Fall at the VA center, Los Angeles combined with 
work toward Master of Science degree in Pharmacy at the 
Graduate School of the University of Southern California. 
The class will be continued in its second year and a new first 
year class started at VA Hospital Houston, Texas in coopera- 
tion with the University of Houston. One additional hos- 
pital may begin a residency program this year. 


there will 


As an example of keeping up with the times 


be approximately 50 veterans administration pharmacists in 
attendance at the Annual Institutes of Hospital Pharmacy 
this year at Chicago and Atlanta. 
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The VA, like the Public Health Service, has been leading 
the way in government pharmacy, which the other services— 
The Army, Navy and Air Force are bound to follow. We 
can take great pride in the advances being continually made 
in VA Pharmacy. 


The United States Air Force 

There are at present 210 Medical Service Corps Officers 
in the Air Force who have a degree in pharmacy. Fifteen of 
this number are assigned primarily to pharmacy duties. The 
remaining 195 are working as administrators or supply of- 
ficers. A considerable number of this latter group also super- 
vice operating pharmacies on an additional duty basis. There 
are few pharmacists serving in the Air Force in airman status 
(enlisted men). 


It is possible for a pharmacist to obtain a commission in 
the Air Force upon making application. The reason that some 
do not is because they must serve an additional three years as 
an officer after being commissioned. 


However, some are selecting the Air Force as a career 
and are making good officers. The requirements for a Reg- 
ular Air Force commission is to serve on active duty as a re- 
serve officer for six months or more. Provided however that 
the applicant is under 30 years of age. 


Graduate pharmacists are volunteering for commissioned 
service and concurrent active duty in sufficient numbers at 
this time. The number of graduate pharmacists enlisting is 
insufficient to meet the needs of all pharmaceutical jobs in the 
Air Force. While the Air Force is not training pharmacy 
technicians at this time it is expected that such a course will 
be necessary next Fall. 


Graduate pharmacists commissioned in the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps of the Air Force are trained as administrators or 
medical supply officers. The administrators are subject to 
assignment to most any type of administration in a medical 
service organization, such as registrar, adjutant, personnel 
officer. They supervise the pharmacy as an additional duty. 
Many of the commissioned pharmacists are serving as staff 


| 
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officers in higher headquarters—thus qualifying for such 
ranks as Colonel and Lt. Colonel. 


The Committee’s feelings are that the same work load 
study should be made of the Air Force pharmacy as contem- 
plated in the Army. To the end that commissioned pharma- 
cists should work at the compounding and dispensing level so 
long as the compounding of these prescriptions is not done 
under the immediate and personal supervision of the regis- 
tered pharmacist. 


Colonel P. G. Fleetwood MSC, Air Force Commands the 
Medical Service Corps and is responsible for Military Phar- 
macy. He attended the A.PhA. Convention in Boston last 
vear. 

The United States Navy 


During the year a Bill passed Congress setting up a 
Chief of the Medical Service Corp with the rank of Captain. 
This is the first permanent MSC Officer of this rank. He is 
Captain William C. Calkins MSC, altho not a pharmacist, is 
conversant with the needs of Navy pharmacy. 


The committee met with Rear Admiral Bradley, Deputy 
Surgeon General of the Navy when it met in Washington 
during April of this year. Admiral Bradley stated that there 
are 48 commissioned pharmacists in the Navy, 42 regular 
officers and 6 reserve all ranking from Lt. Jr. Grade to Com- 
mander. There are a number of enlisted pharmacists serving 
in non-commissioned ranks. There is no surplus of pharma- 
cists in the Navy since selective service does not send men 
into the Navy. Hence pharmacists who come in to serve their 
military stint are sent to the pharmacy for duty. However 
as enlistees they are required to serve longer than the Selec- 
tive Service people. The Navy will not accept more pharma- 
cists than they can use. The Navy has a school where phar- 
macy is taught along with other medical duties. It is neces- 
sary that these men be qualified in several medical skills to 
serve on smaller vessels, many of these vessels do not have a 
Doctor. The battleships have a limited complement of staff 
officers; most officers are needed here for combat. Pharmacy 
officers commissioned are on all hospital ships, which are a 
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part of each task force as well as dispensaries and hospitals. 
The hospital ships handle most of the battle casualties in the 
Navy. Transporting or evacuating wounded and sick to shore 
stations which are equipped with modern pharmacy installa- 
tions. At present regular Navy Officers for the Medical 
Service Corps are selected from among the enlisted pharma- 
cists. Admiral Bradley agreed that the relationship of this 
committee with his office has been excellent and felt that its 
continuance would be for the good of the service. Admiral 
Bradley was told of our present objectives—the elimination 
of the restrictions for promotion to the rank of Captain, the 
creation of Admiral rank for the Medical Service Corps, the 
broader use of commissioned pharmacists in the broad field 
of pharmacy, supply, administration, hospital pharmacy. 

It is felt that in the Navy as in other Services we have 
made substantial gains. 


The United States Public Health Service 

In this fine branch of Government Service we have two 
top ranking pharmacists of Director grade. Director George 
Archambault, Chief of the Pharmacy Section, Division of 
Hospitals, and Director Thomas Foster, Chief Civilian Health 
requirements. Director Foster recently received the Found- 
ers Medal from the Association of Military Surgeons of the 
United States. Director Archambault also has the distinc- 
tion of being president of the American Society of Hospital 
Pharmacists. 

There are over sixty officers who are commissioned 
pharmacists in this Service. They do service in hospitals, 
clinics, quarantine and supply stations, prisons, state health 
services, Indian affairs, clinical centers and the office of the 
Surgeon General. 

Vacancies are being filled from time to time through an 
intern program. Internships are offered from time to time to 
the senior undergraduates of the Class A accredited Colleges. 
Letters have gone to the Deans of the various colleges out- 
lining the advantages and opportunities in the United States 
Public Health Service as well as time and scope of exam- 
inations. 
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Each year a few new applicants are taken into the Reg- 
ular Servicve. Milton W. Skolaut, a member of this com- 
mittee, is a Senior Pharmacist and is in charge of the Phar- 
macy Service and Sterile Supply Department at the Bethesda 
Clinical Center. 


The Public Health Service a part of the Armed Services 
Medical Department demonstrated to us the dignities and 
responsibilities that the pharmacist should command in the 
Armed Services. There is no doubt but that the advances 
that we continue to make here will reflect itself in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 


Recommendations 


The Committee recommends that a resolution be passed 
commending General George Armstrong for his constructive 
efforts to build up military pharmacy during his term of of- 
fice. Pharmacy has attained newer heights and greater re- 
sponsibilities during his splendid leadership in this most im- 
portant branch of military service 


The Committee recommends that commissioned pharma- 
cists occupy every pharmacy position in the Army, Navy or 
Air Force that is not continually under the immediate and per- 
sonal supervision of a pharmacy officer comparable to the re- 
quirements of civilian State Boards of Pharmacy 

The Committee recommends that the Colleges of Pharmacy 
place the opportunities in the Armed Services in their career 
studies for students. With the recent pay advances 
services offer careers comparable with the best in civil life as 
well as the opportunity to perform a needed service fo 
Country. 

The Committee recommends that the Medical Service 
Corps of the Army be placed on the Army Promotion list so 
that the Medical Service Corps officer in the Army has equal 
opportunity with the other Services to attain the rank of Gen- 
eral. To the end that the Chiefs of the Medical Service Corps 
be a Major General, the Chief of the Pharmacy, Supply and 
Administration Section be at least a Brigadier General 

The Committee recommends that the Pharmacy Consultant 
to the Surgeon General have the permanent rank of a full 
Colonel. 

The Committee recommends that a more frequent use be 
made of the Civilian Consultants to the Surgeon General of 


the Army. 


| 
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The Committee recommends that the 2% limitation in the 
promotion to the rank of Captain be eliminated from the law 
setting up the Navy Medical Service Corps. This situation 
was corrected in the Army last year thru a change in the 
wording of the original law setting up the Corps. 

The Committee commends Thomas A. Foster, Pharmacist 
Director USPHS and Chief of Civilian Health Requirements 

; for the constructive work he has done as a pharmacist in the 
United States Public Health Service One of two ranking 
pharmacists in the PHS he has carried his profession to newer 
heights thru the award of the Founders Medal by the Associ- 
ation of Military Surgeons of the United States 

The Committee commends Major General George Arm- 


+ 


trong, the Surgeon General of the Army for the special inter- 


est that he has demonstrated in Military Pharmacy during his 


military career. Some of our greatest advances have been 


made in pharmacy in the Army during his term of office as 
Surgeon General. He has left a heritage which will reflect 


in pharmacy’s future advance 


ARTHUR H. EINBECK, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Pre- 
| dictive and Achievement ‘Tests 


The functions assigned to this Committee originally by 


| the Committee on Committees are as follows: 
(1) To study the problems of determining aptitudes and of 
| yrredicting the academic performance of students and prospec- 
tive ot p macy 
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At a later date, Dr. Maher, Chairman of this Committee, 
‘einterpreted the Committee’s question and stated its pur- 
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pose as—‘‘Our Committee is striving, in a broad sense, to 
evaluate the level of development with respect to future edu- 
sation, at least, attained by students entering, or seeking to 
enter, the formal study of pharmacy at the college level. As 
a second function we are seeking ways and means of evalu- 
ating the level of progress with particular education in phar- 
macy attained by students graduating from our colleges of 
pharmacy and anticipating early participation in professional 
practice. Upon this background, we are seeking means of 
predicting academic progress of students entering the study 
of pharmacy, and to compare the progress made during the 
study of pharmacy with the subsequent demands to be placed 
upon that progress by professional practice. It would be my 
personal hope that a clarification of these objectives and 
functions might lead logically to better and more uniform 
standards of admission and graduation and to a closer rapport 
with state examining boards and with the profession as a 
whole.” 


The Committee last year made a survey of the mortality 
rates and records of freshmen in schools of pharmacy but did 
not draw any definite conclusions. 


Our purpose in reviewing the functions of this Commit- 
tee and its past activities was to point out the lack of con- 
tinuity of effort along specific lines from year to year. The 
Committee believes this is the result of a change in the chair- 
manship of the Committee from year to year. 


Since the very nature of this type of analysis requires a 
great deal of data over a period of several years to establish 
its validity, it seems only natural that any chairman must 
have several years in which to accomplish any important ob- 
jective. The Committee feels that the functions of this Com- 
mittee can be carried on successfully only when there is con- 
tinuity in the chairmanship. It therefore recommends that 
the new chairmanship of this Committee be given a term of 
three (3) years. Similarly the Chairman should be selected 
for his interest and leadership in his field of study. 


It is also the opinion of this Committee that in order for 
it to carry out its functions properly it should be in or spon- 
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soring a testing and evaluating program of some type. Be- 
cause of the short time between meetings this year there was 
not enough time to initiate a testing program. However the 
Committee felt the following analyses, suggestions and recom- 
mendations would be useful to future Committees and the 
Association. 


1) The Committee believes that any future effort di- 
rected toward predictive testing would be wasted in view 
of the fact that the colleges of the Association will be estab- 
lishing pre-pharmacy requirements by 1960. It is generally 
agreed, and previous Committees have stated, that one or two 
years of collegiate performance before admission to profes- 
sional schools was by far the best single criterion for indi- 
cating scholastic success at the professional level. 


The most pressing probiem facing schools of pharmacy 
from 1960 on will be one of evaluating achievement in the 
basic sciences which the curriculum Committee is recommend- 
ing as a prerequisite for admission. Schools of pharmacy 
will be admitting students with many levels of achievement 
depending upon where their pre-professional education was 
achieved. While admittedly the grade point average is the 
best single criterion for predicting performance the varia- 
tions in standards in the many colleges indicates the need 
for an additional criteria. 


The Committee believes that the establishing of a definite 
level of achievement in chemistry, mathematics and biology 
at the sophomore level in college as an additional requirement 
to a grade point average would be a definite asset to the col- 
leges in the future. This is particularly true in view of the 
tremendous increases in enrollment predicted by all reliable 
forecasters. Schools of pharmacy will be receiving many 
more applicants than they can handle and any additional 
information upon which to base admissions would be valuable. 


Since this pre-pharmacy requirement does not go into ef- 
fect until 1960 the Association has approximately four years 
in wvhich to establish the validity of achievement tests in these 
areas. So far as the Committee is able to ascertain, achieve- 
ment tests in areas of chemistry, mathematics and biology 
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at the sophomore level are not now available. This means 
they would have to be prepared and tested and a ‘‘norm” 
established. The Committee therefore recommends that the 
association favor the development of these tests and charge 
the future Committee with this responsibility. 


2) The necessity of having certain levels of achievement 
in the basic sciences is the primary concern of the teachers 
in the schools of pharmacy. The level of applied courses in 
the school of pharmacy will be directly related to the level of 
achievement in these basic fields. Since the teachers in 
schools of pharmacy will want to know the level of achieve- 
ment in these fields, the Committee is suggesting that the de- 
veloping of these tests might well be the responsibility of the 
various teachers conferences of the Association. This Com- 
mittee is suggesting, therefore, that the various teachers con- 
ferences consider as part of their program for the coming year 
the developing of sets of questions designed to determine the 
level of achievement of applicants at the sophomore level, 
which this Committee might use to establish the validity of 
the exam and proceed toward the establishing of the national 
“norm”. 


3) The Committee also realizes that the operation of a 
testing program of this type is a very specialized field and 
is conscious of the many short comings of the average fac- 
ulty man in this work. It is the belief of this Committee that 
the Association’s Committee on libraries and the Committee 
on public relations have benefited materially by having con- 
sultants from the respective national organizations assigned 
to their Committees. This Committee therefore recommends 
that the Association through the president investigate the 
possibility of having one or two specialists in this field, who 
would serve voluntarily, appointed to this Committee for 
consulting purposes. 


4) The Committee also realizes that any testing pro- 
gram of this type would have to be carried out on a fairly 
large scale which would undoubtedly require financing of 
some kind. The Committee is also aware of the fact that 
many universities do have counseling and testing services on 
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the campus which pharmacy schools might well use in co- 
operating on this testing program. Some of the financing 
could be carried out by making this test an admission re- 
quirement and charging the student for the test. This is nor- 
mal procedure in many cases. 
The Committee therefore recommends that the Association 
charge the future Committee with the duty to study procedure 
by which the administering of these achievement tests might 
be carried out and a method for their financing. 
I. Recommendations of the Committee on productive and 
achievement testing 
a. Recommends that the new chairman of this Committee 
be given an appointment for three years. Previous ap- 
pointments have been on a one year basis 
b. Recommends that the Association go on record as favor- 
ing the development of achievement tests in chemistry, 
mathematics, and biology at the sophomore level, and that 
charge the future Committee with this responsibility 
c. Recommends that the Association through its president 
investigate the possibility of having two specialists in 
the testing field and who would serve voluntarily ap- 
pointed to this Committee 
d. That the Association charge the future Committee to 
study the procedure by which the administering of these 
achievement tests might be carried out on a trial basis 
and to investigate a method for their financing 
II. Suggestions of the Committee on predictive and achievement 
testing 
That the various teachers conferences consider as part of 
their program for the coming year the developing of sets 
of questions suitable for determining the level of achieve- 
ment of applicants to schools of pharmacy in chemistry, 


ematics and biology. 


LouIs W. Busse, Chairman 
Report of the Committee on 
Civil Defense Edueation 
In accordance with the request of the President of the 


American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, this Commit- 
tee takes pleasure in submitting its report for 1955. 
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Current events have indicated a continuing need for 
Civil Defense. Meanwhile, planning for health and medical 
services at the national, state, and local administrative levels 
has revealed an urgent need for the skills and services of 
pharmacists, and also certain weaknesses in their education 
and training for disaster operations. Due consideration of 
these matters has prompted this Committee to recommend 
the following action. 

First, that all pharmacists and all schools of pharmacy 
give serious thought to the ways in which they may best serve 
the Nation in the event of a catastrophic disaster either 
natural or war-caused. Such plans should be carefully co- 
ordinated with the local office of civil defense, the local chap- 
ter of the American National Red Cross, and other appropri- 
ate agencies concerned with the problem. Inasmuch as the 
United States Public Health Service has recently been dele- 
gated considerable responsibility for the medical and health 
services in disaster operations it is expected that state and 
local health departments will assume similar responsibilities; 
thus, liaison is necessary between organized pharmacy and the 
latter governmental agencies. A cursory survey reveals that 
pharmacists are rarely represented in disaster and civil de- 
fense councils at present. This Committee is convinced that 
they should be, and suggests that pharmacists themselves 
take the initiative to seek appropriate representation. 

Second, the Committee recommends that pharmacists 
take the lead in developing a workable program for the pro- 
curement, storage, and distribution of medical supplies for 
disaster operations; and that they also take the lead in devel- 
oping a workable program for defenses against chemical war- 
fare. At present, there are many unsolved problems concern- 
ing medical supplies, one of which is the knotty problem of 
narcotics for disaster operations. Pharmacists are best qual- 
ified to deal with this and all other phases of the medical sup- 
ply problem, and they are also well qualified to give leadership 
in chemical warfare defense. 


Third, the Committee recommends that pharmacists re- 
double their efforts to encourage appropriate education and 
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training for disaster operations. Schools of Pharmacy are 
expected to give leadership for such education and training, 
both at the undergraduate and graduate level. The Committee 
recognizes the advantage of integrating appropriate topics 
into existing curricula rather than establishing separate 
courses for disaster operations. It also recognizes the need for 
generalized education and training in the fields of emergency 
medical care, environmental sanitation, radiological defense, 
rescue techniques, and especially teamwork. It is encouraging 
to read of the progress being made by many schools of phar- 
macy, as reported by this Committee last year, but it is also 
depressing to resurvey some of their actual accomplishments. 
Of course, this Committee may not be fully appraised of all 
that is going on, and would therefore welcome activity re- 
ports from anyone. 

Finally, the Committee would urge that pharmacists reread 
the following articles: 


The Pharmacist and Civil Defense” by Earl A. Grove—Jour- 

nal of the American Pharmaceutical Association P. 622, Oct 

1954 

‘The Pharmacist’s Role in Civil Defense” by General William 
Wilson—Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 

clation P. 765, Dec. 1951 

The Role e PI ! j n ¢ De ‘ vy D Willian 

W. Stile The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educa- 

P. 552, Oct. 1953 


The Chairman of this Committee wishes to express his 
personal appreciation to the Committee members. In turn, we 
all wish to express our appreciation for the help and under- 
standing of our colleagues in pharmacy. 

WILLIAM W. STILEs, M.D. Chairman 


Report of the Joint Committee of 
the AACP and ACPRA on Public 
Relations in Pharmaceutical 
Education 


The Joint Committee on Public Relations for Pharma- 
ceutical Education has been functioning now for its second 


= 
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year. Our objectives since last September have been two-fold 
—(1) The production of PRxchange, and (2) a study of 
means by which we could increase our effectiveness in the 
AACP, and through it, all of pharmaceutical education. 


The newsletter of the Committee, PRxchange, which is de- 
signed to be a medium of exchange of ideas on public relations 
that have been used successfully in the member schools of 
pharmacy, has been published three times since the first of 
this year. 


In the pages of PRxchange, we have tried to offer notes 
and comments that could serve as models or examples of pub- 
lic relations endeavours that could be employed by any of the 
readers of the newsletter. We have tried to avoid a mere list- 
ing of the dates of events that do not in themselves con- 
tribute to the basic purposes of the publication. That is to 
say, with space requirements being what they are, the Com- 
mittee did not wish to duplicate reports of events that were 
based on patterns already used by member colleges. We do 
however, plan the inclusion of a calendar of events in future 
issues. 


In addition, we have used the pages of PRxchange to 
print notices of published articles on the subject of public 
relations, as they refer to pharmaceutical education, and to 
present book reviews on the same topic. Another feature of 
this publication is the discussion of some phase of educa- 
tional public relations by one or more members of the Joint 
Committee. 


The publication dates for PRxchange are unique, in that 
we have set no deadline, nor have we specified any particular 
number of issues for any given length of time. If a month or 
two passes, and we are not able to bring out an issue, the 
reason will be that the Committee members have not been 
apprised of the public relations activities taking place in mem- 
ber institutions. The support of your institution is respect- 
fully solicited in this matter. If you have an event taking place, 
or some public relations approach to dealings with your fac- 
ulty, student body, alumni, the general public, or other cam- 
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pus or off campus group; or if any activity that can be con- 
sidered to have public relations effects takes place, or is to 
be held, your committee would like to know about it. If this 
is done, we will be able to bring this information to the at- 
tention of your colleagues. 


All three issues of PRxchange have been published in 
Pittsburgh, and represent the joint efforts of the Committee. 
The press work is done at a very reasonable rate, proofs are 
checked, and finally, the finished newsletter is sent to the 
office of Secretary Treasurer Deno for distribution to those 
people and institutions who are on our mailing list. 


The mailing list is composed of the deans of colleges of 
pharmacy, the members of the Executive Committee who are 
not deans, secretaries of state associations, the president, sec- 
retary and editor of the American College Public Relations 
Association, the president and secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education, (who offer their 
publication, Public Relations Ideas, in exchange) editors of 
several of the nationai protessional and trade publications in 
pharmacy, the public relations office of the American Medical 
Association, (who offer in exchange, their newsletter, The PR 
Doctor), and several other associations touching on the prac- 
tice of pharmacy in any of its varied aspects. 


The second part of the year’s activities has not yet 
reached the point where definite action is desirable. The 
Committee members have been in correspondence, and have 
reached some agreement that the two main problems of pub- 
lic relations for the Association are these: first, the prob- 
lem of telling in an effective manner, the full and complete 
story of the increase in the length of the program of study 
for a career in pharmacy. The ways and means of present- 
ing the most effective approach to this question are still 
under study, and will be discussed in more detail at a later 
time. At the present moment, the Committee is well aware 
that individual deans and faculty members have done con- 
siderable speaking and writing on the subject, but the major 
portion of their efforts has been aimed at only one of phar- 
macy's many “publics’’—i.e., those already engaged in the 
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practice of pharmacy. The presentation must also be made 
to tomorrow’s students, and to their parents as well. 

The second problem that the Association will face in the 
immediate future deals with the coming increase in num- 
ber of college-age eligibles, which is expected to reach a 
peak by 1970.* A number of articles dealing with this press- 
ing problem have appeared in educational literature, and 
many conferences have been called to consider methods of 
approach to the problem. The American Association of Col- 
leges has met with the American College Public Relations 
Association to discuss this matter, and it might be well for 
our Association to call on the services of this group of ex- 
perts in the field of educational public relations for their help 
and counsel in preparing to meet the increase. The Com- 
mittee has entered into preliminary discussions on the ar- 
rangements for such a conference with the president of the 
ACPRA, and is authorized to state that that association would 
be pleased to take up further details with our Association. 

There is another area of concern in a public relations 
program of an association such as this: student recruitment. 
This question is being handled by a special subcommittee of 
the Executive Committee, and their program is quite com- 
plete and far-reaching. The Joint Committee on Public Re- 
lations merely wishes to call attention to this project of vital 
importance to pharmacy and calls for complete support of 
member colleges for the special subcommittee and their un- 
dertaking. 

Since study of the public relations aspects of the ex- 
tended program as well as final talks on our proposed con- 
ference on increased enrollment are not yet complete, we 
have no resolutions on these matters to present at this time. 
We wish to thank those institutions that have cooperated 
with us in our activities this year, and to thank Secretary 
Deno for his counsel and efficient services on every occasion 
that he has been called on for assistance. 


Last year at the annual meeting, the Committee recom- 
mended its continuation for another year of operation. Our 


*Estimating College Age Population Trends—-American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars—Ronald B. Thompson, August, 1953 
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feeling then was that the first few years of operation should 
prove to be justification for its continuation. Our feelings 
unchanged, we again recommend that: 

The AACP consider the continuation of this committee as a 
joint committee with the American College Public Relations 
Association for the year 1955-56 
In the event that this resolution is acceptable, we fur- 

ther recommend that: 

A budget of $500.00 be allotted to the Committee for its 
operations in the coming year. 


WILLIAM L. BLOCKSTEIN, Chairman 


Report of the Representative to the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 


The one hundred and twenty-first meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science was held 
at Berkeley, California, December 26-31, 1954. This was the 
first meeting for the new Section on Pharmacy. Pharmacy 
has been a Subsection under the Section of Medical Sciences. 

In July, 1954, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science authorized the Subsection to become a 
full section effective August 1, 1954. The change was fully 
effectuated by January 1, 1955. The officers of the new 
section are: Glenn L. Jenkins as Vice-President and Chair- 
man; John E. Christian as Secretary and four Committeemen- 
at-large from affiliated and associated societies. These in- 
clude: Leroy A. Weidle, Jr., representing the American 
College of Apothecaries; George F. Archambault, represent- 
ing the American Society of Hospital Pharmacists; Arthur 
J. McBay, representing the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy and Robert C. Anderson, representing the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. Other representa- 
tives on the Section Committee and Council include: Robert 
P. Fischelis and Justin L. Powers, representing the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association. As of July, 1954, the mem- 


| 
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bership of the Pharmacy Subsection was represented by 315 
Fellows and 419 Annual Members, a total of 734 members 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

About 75 people attended the meeting of the Section 
which held four sessions on December 28 and 29. A total 
of twenty-three original research studies were reported and 
three panel discussions were held. Although panel discus- 
sions on ways and means of improving pharmacy service 
and administrative responsibilities of the hospital pharma- 
cist attracted considerable interest, the chief interest was in 
the panel discussion on hazardous domestic pesticides and 
household chemicals. 

The 1955 meeting of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will be held in Atlanta, the 1956 meeting in 
New York City, the 1957 meeting in Indianapolis and the 1958 
meeting in Washington, D.C. 

Your representative wishes to thank Dr. Donald C. 
Brodie who in addition to his duties of Local Program Chair- 
man, acted as representative of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy at Berkeley. 

ARTHUR J. MCBAy, Representative 


Report of the Delegates to the 
American Council on Edueation 


Th Association was represented at the 57th Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Council on Education by Secretary Deno 
and Dean Joseph B. Sprowls. The meeting was held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, on October 14 and 15, 1954. 

The Association was also represented at the Conference 
on Military Man Power, sponsored by the American Council 
on Education, by Dean Charles W. Bliven. The Conference 
was held in Washington, D.C. on January 21 and 22, 1955. 

The general theme of the well-attended Annual Meeting, 
in Chicago, was “Preparing to Meet the Rising Tide of Stu- 
dents.”” There were two phases of the meeting this year, the 
Opening Plenary Session, which was held on Thursday morn- 
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ing, and the Section Meetings which were held in two sessions 
on Thursday afternoon and Friday morning. 

Chairman Henry T. Heald presided at the Opening Ses- 
sion and made introductory remarks. In the Opening Plenary 
Session addresses were given dealing with the educational 
goals, content, and practices in higher education which should 
be anticipated in the expanding program of higher education 
which will occur in the near future. These objectives were 
analyzed in connection with three areas of education: the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, and the humanities. 

Dr. Joel H. Hildebrand presented his ideas of a type of 
education in which specialized courses are included early in 
the curriculum, and selective courses are introduced in the 
later years. He believes that culture cannot be defined in 
terms of a special group of courses; rather, it is a life-time 
process for which only the foundation can be laid in college. 

Professor Odum’'s paper outlined the progress which has 
been made in integrating social sciences into our educational 
program, and the part which state universities have played 
in democratizing education in America. He emphasized the 
importance of a combined program integrating social and na- 
tural sciences into the total program of higher education. 

Dr. Douglas Bush, speaking for the humanities, indicated 
that there has been a change in the climate with respect to 
humanities during a period of twenty-five vears. He believes 
that more students now approach the study of literature with 
enthusiasm than was true at the earlier period. He believes 
that humanities are too often disregarded in educational pro- 
grams because they do not lend themselves to statistical evalu- 
ation. He believes that students should be selected for higher 
education, and that only the ones who are properly qualified 
should be admitted to higher studies. A similar attitude was 
taken by Dr. Hildebrand. Dr. Bush, on the other hand, 
feels that higher education should be highly democratic and 
should provide something for practically all students who 
may reach this level of education. 

In the various section meetings specific problems relat- 
ing to the increased demands, which are anticipated for 
higher education, were discussed. Such questions as the bet- 
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ter use of facilities, resources of faculty personnel, sources of 
financial support, optimum size of schools, and better methods 
of selecting students were given special attention. 


Some of the conclusions which were particularly perti- 
nent to the professional schools will be summarized. It was 
concluded that in the future it will be necessary to remove 
most of the proprietary restrictions which have been placed 
upon the use of space. Probably, most class rooms and 
laboratories should be designated for general use and as- 
signed to those departments or classes which have the great- 
est need. Such a trend may have some implications for 
groups accrediting professional schools. It was stated that 
the effectiveness of various teaching programs cannot be 
compared on a cost per student basis because of the varia- 
tions in the efficiency with which teaching facilities and in- 
structional personnel are utilized. It is beleved that educa- 
tional programs must be operated on a more businesslike 
and more efficient basis in the future in order to justify ad- 
ditional appropriations and requests for income which are 
unavoidable. 


Some of the sources of possible teachers which were sug- 
gested were present high school teachers, retired business or 
governmental employees, and part-time personnel fom busi- 
ness or industry. It was also suggested that teachers may be 
employed in the future more on the basis of demonstrated 
ability than on the basis of academic achievement. 


Emphasis was also placed on the importance of present- 
ing to superior students the values to be gained from a col- 
lege education. A study in New York state was summarized, 
and a startling result of the study was the high proportion 
of superior high school seniors who never think of attending 
college. Not so surprising to college teachers was the equally 
high proportion of students in the lower ranks who do aspire 
to attend college. 


The Conference on Military Manpower, in Washington, 
was devoted to consideration of the National Reserve Plan 
which has been presented to Congress. This plan is spelled 
out briefly in the brochure on Proposed National Reserve 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Plan. The chief difference between the proposed plan and 
that now in effect is twofold: 
1. The addition of a fourth option which is outlined in the bro- 
chure under Choice No. 4 
2. An increase in the number of personnel that may enlist 
under Choice No. 2. 


It might be stated at this time that there will be no 
change in the current regulations for the deferrment of stu- 
dents in the health professions. This same statement holds 
for general university students. 


Choice No. | has been added to the proposed reserve pro- 
gram after a study of the time required to train individuals 
in 66 per cent of the training programs now offered by the 
Army, Marine, and Coast Guard. Thus, it is felt that this 
option would quickly provide a large number of reserves with 
approximately 1,000 hours of training in these branches of the 
services. 

It is believed that the members of the conference were in 
general agreement with the proposed plan. As might be ex- 
pected, however, there were a few points of concern, two of 
which were discussed at considerable length. 


1. Those concerned with secondary education were greatly 
concerned about Choice No. 4 with the fear that some jun- 
iors and seniors, particularly those who might be approach- 
ing the age of 19, would choose to leave high school in orde: 
to avail themselves of this program 


2. The Current ROTC programs, particularly in regard to their 
effect on the morale of students enrolled in those programs, 


i+} 


produced by a rather inconsistent policy with regard to 
the granting of commissions, was discussed at some length 
There seemed to be a definite feeling that the current 


ROTC program should be integrated more closely with the 


proposed reserve program. While those enrolling in College 


after their tour of active reserve will be able to fulfill 
part of their reserve time by enrolling in ROTC programs, 
it was felt that those entering advanced ROTC programs 
could be granted commissions and then upon graduation, be 
utilized in the many reserve programs essential under the 
proposed nation-wide program. Assurance of a commission 
after the advance training would eliminate the current 


morale factor now working against such ning programs 


= 
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Considerable time was spent in discussing the means by 
which individuals with exceptional skills could be retained 
in the categories where they would not be subject to an im- 
mediate call to service as would be true in the case of Ready 
Reserves. During the discussion Dr. Arthur S. Fleming, Di- 
rector of the Office of Mobilization, made this comment: An 
individual who selected Choice No. 3 (waited to be inducted) 
and attended college and acquired a special skill, in physics 
perhaps, could, upon being drafted, be transferred from this 
program over to the Six-Month training program, thus be- 
ing required to serve a shorter period of active duty. He also 
stated that the individual could be screened from the Six- 
Month program into what is to be known as the Stand-by Re- 
serve (Selectively Callable Reserve). In this category, he 
would not be subject to a recall to active duty except in the 
“ase of an emergency declared by Congress. This would mean 
that in the Stand-by Reserve he would not be expected to be 
on an active reserve training program and that he wouid 
be selectively recalled for service in the area in which his serv- 
ice could best be utilized. This provision for screening men 
with skills from active service into the Selectively Callable 
Reserve received considerable discussion and, I believe, the 
members of the conference were in general agreement with 
this plan. 


“The Texas Plan” is called the “National Security Train- 
ing Corps Act” in H.R. 591. It embraces the following fea- 
tures: 

1. Every person graduating from high school shall be in- 

ducted into the Corps at the age of 18 or at 19 if he will 
not graduate until after his 20th birthday. 


Induction shall be on May 15th and the training period shall 
be 17 weeks. 


3. Each person shall be assigned to an installation nearest 
home. 

4. Upon completion, each trainee shall (a) complete a four- 
year ROTC course at a college and upon being commis- 
sioned serve two years in the Armed Forces or (b) serve 
three years in the National Guard or an Organized Reserve 
Unit, or (c) enlist in the Armed Forces for a two-year 


period. 
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The conference appeared to be well attended and in the 
words of Dr. Adams, Chairman of the Council, the members 
gave serious thought and attention to the provisions of the 
program discussed during the day and one-half meeting. 


CHARLES W. BLIVEN, RICHARD A. DENO, 


JOSEPH B. SPROWLS, Delegates 


Report on American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education 


The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
has enjoyed a most eventful year during 1954-1955 and its 
impressive development, its increased prestige, its spirit of 
constructive progress, and the enthusiasm of its officers, 
promise much more for the future. It is quite evident that 
the pharmaceutical industry is becoming increasingly aware 
of the many problems in the field of education and the need 
of giving tangible support to endeavors leading to their solu- 
tion. This is gradually resulting in a broadening of the serv- 
ices of the Foundation so as to include many of the projects in 
which the AACP is vitally interested, and for which we 


During the year, the Foundation treasury was enriched 
by the substantial bequest of the late Gustavus A. Pfeiffer to 
the amount of $808,000. This large and welcome addition 
to its assets has resulted in the establishment of a new but 
conservative investment program under the direction of 
Treasurer Fonda and the Finance Committee. The invest- 
ment portfolio will represent $750,000 from the Pfeiffer gift 
and $640,000 of previously owned securities. The combined 
fund is expected to yield an annual income in excess of 
$40,000. Regular contributions to the Foundation for the past 
year approximate $170,000. These have shown a steady but 
slow increase during the past few years. Some 170 Founda- 
tion Patrons have contributed an average of $1,000 each 
in the year 1954. This compares with a total of $114,000 
from 110 Patrons five years ago. 


lacked the necessary financial support. 
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The budgets of the Foundation in late years have al- 
ways shown an excess of appropriations over anticipated 
income, and this is again true for 1955. This emphasizes the 
need for more and larger contributions and we of the AACP, 
who benefit in a large measure from the activities of the 
Foundation, should do everything within our power to spread 
the gospel of Foundation giving among prospective contribu- 
tors. 

During 1954 the following programs have been supported 
by the Foundation: 

Graduate Fellowships 
Teaching Fellowships in Business Administration 
Undergraduate Scholarships 
The American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
Teachers’ Seminars 
The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
The E. L. Newcomb Awards 
The S. B. Penick Fellowships 

Graduate Fellowships 

During the academic year 1954-55, a total of S89 Fellow- 
ships were awarded which can be broken down as follows: 
—new Fellowships 

new Teaching Fellowships 
renewed Fellowships 
renewed Teaching Fellowships 


‘ 


4 

A total of 228 Foundation Fellows were graduated dur- 

ing the 1947-54 period. Of these, 172 received their Ph.D. 

degree and today 151 are engaged as teachers by 70 U.S. and 

10 foreign colleges of pharmacy. Thus, by the infusion of 

151 new teachers with graduate degrees into our pharmacy 

faculties, has the Foundation made a major contribution 
toward the progress of pharmaceutical education. 


Undergraduate Scholarships 
During the 1954-55 academic year, awards totalling $17,- 
998 were made to undergraduate students in 48 colleges of 
pharmacy. To be eligible for these grants, the colleges were 
required to raise an equal sum from other sources. 


A special study is now being made to determine the ad- 
visability of offering further help to undergraduates in the 
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form of student loans. A questionnaire on this subject was 
recently sent to all college deans by Dr. Briggs. 


Teachers Seminars 
The Foundation Directors recognize the value and need of 
our AACP Seminars and they have generously provided $8,000 
in the current budget for this purpose. This brings the total 
grants made for the six seminars held 1949-1955 to $45,000. 


The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 

It is recognized by the Foundation directors that our 
Journal serves a useful and distinctive function and that it 
probably can never become self-supporting. Accordingly, 
the usual $5,000 grant was again voted this year, bringing 
the total Foundation support of the Journal over the years 
1946-1955 to $41,000. 


The Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowship 

This new program, in memory of the late Mr. Pfeiffer, 
will go into effect beginning September, 1955. Awards will 
be available to regularly appointed faculty members for post- 
doctoral study on problems in the various areas of pharmacy. 
These fellowships are designed to encourage pharmacy fac- 
ulty members to engage in original investigations either on a 
full-time or part time basis. The sum of $15,000 was voted 
for these fellowships for the year 1955-56. 


The AACP Quality Reeruitment Program 

This long-range, constructive program was presented by 
Dr. Deno first to the Executive Committee of the Founda- 
tion and after thorough discussion and study was approved. 
It then came before the Board of Directors at their meeting 
March 3, 1955. Following general discussion the plan was 
approved at a total cost not to exceed $100,000, over the next 
two to three years. The details of this program no doubt 
will be outlined to you by the AACP Committee on Recruit- 
ment Aids. We owe a deep debt of gratitude to this Commit- 
tee for its efficient work and particularly to its Chairman, Dr. 
Deno, for his clear and logical presentation of their findings 
and recommendations to the Foundation. 

James J. Kerrigan of Merck & Company, Inc., was elected 
President of the Foundation for the current year and Francis 
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C. Brown of Schering Corporation was elected Vice President. 
Howard B. Fonda of Burroughs Wellcome & Company was re- 
elected Treasurer and W. Paul Briggs as Secretary. 

The AACP is represented on the Board of Directors by 
George L. Webster, Linwood F. Tice, Louis C. Zopf, Richard 
A. Deno and Hugo H. Schaefer. The latter two also serve 
on the Foundation Executive Committee. 

Huco H. SCHAEFER, for the Directors 


Report of the Representatives to the 
National Drug Trade Conference 


The annual meeting of the Nationa! Drug Trade Confer- 
ence was held on December 3, 1954, in Washington, D.C. All 
constituent organizations were represented. The three Dele- 
gates of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
Dean Roy A. Bowers, Dean C. Bliven and Dean Hugo H. 
Schaefer were present. 

Dr. Frederick J. Cullen presided, and he first called upon 
Dr. Robert L. Swain to present a resolution commemorating 
the passing away of Carson P. Frailey who had served as 
President of the Conference for many years. This resolution 
was adopted by a rising vote and a minute of silent prayer. 

Secretary-Treasurer, R. C. Schlotterer presented his fi- 
nancial report which showed a balance on hand of $430.39. 

James F. Hoge, Chairman of the Committee on National 
Legislation and Regulations reviewed Federal legislative de- 
velopments such as fair trade, trade mark laws and the possi- 
bility of antibiotic controls being extended by the Food 
and Drug Administration to export shipments. He also 
commented broadly on certain trends in law enforcement 
such as the restitution of the purchase price to consumers 
as part of the penalty imposed by courts in instances where 
drugs were found to be fraudulent. 

Hugo H. Schaefer presented a paper entitled “The Con- 
ference and Its Program” calling attention to certain weak- 
nesses in the present functioning of the Conference and in- 
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tended to make its work more effective. He suggested that 
delegates sent to the Conference by the constituent organiza- 
tions be persons of influence, on a policy-making level in those 
organizations; that steps be taken to prevent the unauthor- 
ized release of information concerning committee activities; 
that a plan be adopted insuring a more frequent change in the 
presiding officers and a more effective procedure of dealing 
with matters of a controversial nature. He submitted a series 
of resolutions intended to effectuate his proposals and these 
were referred to the Resolutions Committee. 


Chairman Cullen and Secretary-Treasurer Schlotterer ex- 
pressed general approval of the suggestions and elaborated 
by presenting a report on the background, history and devel- 
opment of the Conference. 


Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, Chairman of the Committee on 
Uniform State Legislation, reviewed the difficulties in trying 
to obtain agreement among the different segments of the in- 
dustry on the “restrictive sales” issue. He expressed the hope 
that at least a partial solution might be reached by narrow- 
ing down the area of disagreement to an irreducable level 
and then issuing a “statement of principles” to clearly report 
the findings of the Committee. 

The afternoon session was largely devoted to a round 
table discussion of fair trade. James E. Allen of the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association served as moderator and 
George Chapman of Rogers, Hoge and Hills, Ray Clutter of 
Eli Lilly and Co., and Maurice Mermey of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation on Fair Trade spearheaded the discussion. Mr. Clutter 
reviewed the Lilly-Schwegeman, the New York vs. Masters, 
the New York vs. Lionel cases and commented upon their 
implications. He expressed the opinion that fair trade would 
be in a bad way within five years unless the public, and more 
particularly, legislators, were made increasingly aware of its 
advantages. He stated that current cases under state laws 
presented a real threat. 

Mr. Chapman asserted that fair trade was an insurance 
of distribution stability but believed it was in a state of 
great transition. He deplored the effects of the activities of 
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“discount houses,” of the attitude of many retailers and of the 
use of trading stamps. 

Mr. Mermey struck a more optimistic note. He saw no 
reason to believe that the concept of fair trade was on the 
decline and pointed out that attempts to repeal state fair 
trade laws were receiving little support. He thought the ef- 
fectiveness of enforcement activities would soon be satis- 
factory. 

A number of resolutions were presented during the meet- 
ing. These were referred to the Resolutions Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. Robert L. Swain and acted upon 
as shown in the attached report. 

Cfficers elected for the current year were as follows: 
President—Frederick J. Cullen; Vice President—Harold C. 
Kiner; Secretary-Treasurer—Ray C. Schlotterer. Hugo H. 
Schaefer was again elected to the Executive Committee. 

Huco H. SCHAEFER, for the Representatives 


Resolutions Adopted at the 1954 Meeting of the 
Drug Trade Conference 
Delegates 
1. RESOLVED that the National Drug Trade Conference urge 
its constituent members to select as delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the Conference active and influential members of their 
organizations and preferably those who are or have been acti 


as officers of the associations on a policy-making level. 


Controversial Questions 
2. RESOLVED, that the National Drug Trade Conference give 
consideration to the discussion of important current problems of 
the drug industry and the profession of pharmacy even though 
such matters may at the time be considered controversial; and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, that although the vote for approval or disapproval 
of any question coming befcre the Conference must be unanimous, 
this fact should not preclude a complete presentation of factual 
data or referring controversial questions to appropriate committees 
of the Conference for discussion and reports, to the end that mem- 
bers of the Conference and the drug industry and the profession in 
general may become acquainted with the views of constituent 


organizations, and with the possibilities for obtaining an expression 
of the consensus of the Conference. 
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ELECTIONS 
3. RESOLVED, that the best interests of the National Drug Trade 
Conference will be served by rotation of the office of president 
and vice-president among the representatives of its constituent 
bodies in such manner as to assure a succession of presidents 
representing each of the constituent organizations in turn. 


Committee Deliberations 
4. RESOLVED, that activities of the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference Committees occurring between annual meetings and which 
have not been acted upon by the Conference be kept in confi- 
dence by the members of such committees and not be subject to 


press release 


Drug Surplus 

5. RESOLVED, that the National Drug Trade Conference express 
its concern over the placing upon the market the long accumulated 
surplus of drugs, medicines and related supplies now in the pos- 
session of the Army and other governmental agencies on the ground 
that the age of these drugs, medicines and related supplies, to- 
gether with condition of storage over the years, may have resulted 
in their deterioration, and hence unsuited to human use, and there- 
by constituting an actual or potential health hazard or menace. 


Fair Trade 
6. RESOLVED, by the National Drug Trade Conference, that all 
who market products under fair trade contracts be urged to study 
the conditions surrounding the distribution of such products to the 
end that violations may be uncovered and effective efforts within 
applicable laws made to bring about a higher degree of compliance 
with fair trade contracts now in effect. 
Board Members 
7. RESOLVED, that the National Drug Trade Conference express 
its opposition to the efforts of the Council of State Governments 
aimed at merging the examining boards in medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, law, engineering, nursing, together with many other 
miscellaneous callings and pursuits, in one over-all body, thus 
making these individual boards lose their identity and depriving 
them of their administrative and regulatory duties and responsi- 
bilities which have been so largely in the public interest. 
Presidential Commendation 
8. RESOLVED, that the National Drug Trade Conference heartily 
commends the President of the United States in his efforts to stamp 
out narcotic addiction and bring about more rigid law enforcement 
to the end that the illegal traffic in narcotic drugs may be sharply 
curbed and curtailed and the public no longer menaced by the 
vicious underworld distribution of narcotics 


— 
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Fair Trade 
9. RESOLVED, by the National Drug Trade Conference, that it 
express its disapproval of the intervention upon the part of the 
Department of Justice in the so-called Missouri Fair Trade Case 
and similar cases, as such intervention, if successful, would be 
+ 


highly detrimental to fair trade enforcement in the fair trade states 


involved, and would seem an unjustified interference with the 
orderly functioning of the fair trade laws now in effect in the fair 
trade states. 
Government Competition 

10. RESOLVED, by the National Drug Trade Conference, that it 
condemn the conduct of business enterprises by the federal gov- 
ernment which is needlessly in competition with private competi- 
tive enterprise on the ground that the practice is in conflict with 
the basic principles upon which the national economy is founded 
and is detrimental to the stability and expansion of private business, 


Report of the Representative to the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Kightieth Annual Meeting 


4 


It was a pleasure to serve as representative to the SOth 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Associ- 
ation held on November 13-18, 1954, at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Florida. The meeting was unusually well- 
attended by both active and associate members of the organ- 
ization. Your representative was courteously received and 
extended the privileges of the meeting. 


The first session of the business program was marked 
with outstanding talent, pointing out the many problems 
confronting the wholesale drug industry. President Fred M. 
Truett stressed the upgrading of the sales staff in his talk 
“How To Get Full Value From Service Wholesalers.” Secre- 
tary Allen E. Newcomb gave a very favorable report on the 
National Wholesale Druggists Association year. A panel of 
presidents, consisting of Stanley I. Clark, Sterling Drug, Inc., 
Adam H. Fiske, Eli Lilly and Company, Robert A. Hardt, 
Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc., and Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, Win- 
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throp-Stearns, Inc., touched on the many problems of the in- 
dustry, including restrictive sales of household remedies, sub- 
stitution and prescription kickbacks. Dr. Klumpp gave fig- 
ures to indicate that substitution by pharmacists is far 
greater than many of us would like to believe. 

During the second business session, Maurice Mermey told 
of the problems facing us in regard to fair trade. He said 
that cooperation must be had from all segments of the in- 
dustry if fair trade is to survive. The Wholesalers panel 
discussion, presided over by James E. Allen, 1st Vice Presi- 
dent of NWDA, was directed at the crux of some of the prob- 
lems facing industry and dealt with cost cutting ideas, ware- 
house pick-pricing and customer cost analysis. The topics 
were ably handled by experts. 

In the final business session, James O. Peckham, A. C. 
Nielson Company, presented ‘“‘A New Look at Our 1955 Drug 
Store Market.”” Paul Olsen, Topics Publishing Company, told 
the group that “management makes the difference,” and pre- 
sented a survey to show the vital difference in drug stores 
operated profitably and those operated at a loss. H. C. Van 
Arsdale, Smith, Kline and French, Inc., presided over a 
panel entitled “The Wholesaler Sales Manager Looks at His 
Job,” which delved into the inner workings of the wholesale 
industry and gave excellent tips on sales meetings and selling 
tools 

The entire meeting of the Wholesalers was marked by 
excellent attendance at each of the business sessions. The 
presentations from the platform were outstanding and marked 
by visual aids (charts prepared at some expense), a con- 
tributing factor to the success of the meeting. At the con- 
clusion of the sessions, the NWDA Management Reports note- 
book, summarizing the activities of the business sssion, was 
presented to members and guests. 

Your representative's report has been prepared in an ab- 
stract form, since papers presented have already been pub- 
lished in the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 1954 
Yearbook SOth Annual Meeting, which is available through 
the secretary of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Associ- 
ation, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 

KENNETH L. WATERS, Representative 
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Film Abstracts and Reviews* 


The following are abstracts or reviews of films and film 
strips assembled by the Committee on Audio-Visual Education 
for 1954-55: 


Abstracts: 


Fundamental Technics in Pharmacy—Weighing and Measuring: 
—Univ. Conn. Audio-Visual Center, Storrs, Conn.—16 mm.— 
color silent film—8 min.—$2.50 rental 

This film is designed as an instructional aid in the laboratory 
instruction of students in the beginning courses of pharmacy. 
It shows the proper methods of adjusting and using the torsion 
prescription balance. The complete process of weighing a salt, 
adding liquid, and bringing the solution to volume is clearly 
shown.—N.W.F. 


Fundamental Technics in Pharmacy—Filtering:—Univ. Conn. 
Audio-Visual Center, Storrs, Conn.—16 mm.—color silent film 
8 min.—-$2.50 rental 

This film is designed as an instructional aid in the laboratory 
instruction of students in the beginning courses of pharmacy. 
It shows the proper methods of making and handling fluted and 
four-fold filter papers. The use of tale as a filtering aid is also 
shown.—N.W.F. 


Divided Powders:—Univ. Conn. Audio-Visual Center, Storrs, 
Conn.—16 mm.—color silent film—1l11 min.—$2.50 rental 

This film is designed as an instructional aid in the laboratory 
instruction of students in pharmacy. It shows proper methods 
of weighing, and dilution by the geometric progression technic, 
the handling of powder papers, and the preparation of divided 
powders.—N.W.F. 


Tablet Triturates (Molded Tablets):—Univ. Conn, Audio-Vis- 
ual Center, Storrs, Conn.—16 mm.—color silent film—11 min.— 
$2.50 rental 

This film is designed as an instructional aid in the laboratory 
instruction of students of pharmacy. It shows proper methods 
of weighing, dilution, moistening, trituration, filling perfora- 
tions, polishing and ejecting tablets. The physical properties of 
well-made tablet triturates are pointed out.—N.W.F. 


*This is the Addendum to the Report of the AACP Committee on Audio-Visual 
Education, Heber W. Youngken, Jr., Chairman, referred to on page 551 of the 
Summer, 


1955 number of the Journal.—Ed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


co 
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The Preparation of Suppositories in the Retail Pharmacy:—St. 
John’s Univ. College of Pharmacy, Brooklyn, N. Y.—16 mm.— 
color silent film—20 min.—available for copying only 

The opening scene shows the pharmacist grating and shaving 
cocoa butter in preparation of the materials involved to make 
suppositories. The sequence carries the action to: 1. A demon- 
ion of the equipment involved, such as the Applebaum 
Machine and the Armstrong Machine. Extreme closeups are 
shown to reveal the intimate structure of the machines, 2. The 
operation and removal of the finished product from the molds. 
The action carries through to the preparation by the fusion 
method and, also, the preparation by manual operation. The 


treat 
cal 


entire continuity is presented in closeups and extreme closeups 
of the operator’s hands, revealing clearly to the spectator the 
manipulations performed 

The location chosen is the Pharmacy Administration Laboratory 
(*“Model Pharmacy’) of St. John’s University College of Phar- 
macy, so as to simulate the surroundings of a retail phar- 
D.C.B. 


Techniques of Weighing and Measuring:—Long Island Univ. 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Brooklyn 16, N. Y.—16 mm. 
color silent film—20 min free rental 

Designed for a course in introductory pharmacy—first year 
Depicts common types of prescription and laboratory balances 
as well as utensils for volumetric measurement. Film illustrates, 
briefly, proper techniques for their use.—D.C.B. 
Extemporaneous Preparation of Emulsions:—lLong Island Univ. 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Brooklyn 16, N. Y.—16 mm. 
color silent film—20 min.—free rental 

Third year Pharmaceutical Preparations. Film illustrates ““Con- 
tinental” and “Bottle” methods of emulsification and use of 


hand homogenizers D.C.B 


Hand Manufacture of Suppositories:—Long Island Univ. Brook- 
lvn College of Pharmacy, Brooklyn 16, N. Y 16 mm.—color 
silent film—14 min.—free rental 

Third year Dispensing Pharmacy. Techniques in the prepara- 
tion of various types of suppositories by manual manipula- 


tion D.C.B. 


Machine Manufacture of Suppositories:—Long Island Univ. 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Brooklyn 16, N. Y.—16 mm.-- 
color silent film—13 min.—free rental 

Fourth year Pharmaceutical Preparations. The use of the 
“Fusion” method; the Applebaum and Whitall-Tatum machines 
are illustrated.—D.C.B 


6 
| 
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10. 


14. 


Hand Manufacture of Pills:—Long Island Univ. Brooklyn Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Brooklyn 16, N. Y.—16 mm,.—color silent 
film—12 min.—free rental 

Third year Pharmaceutical Preparations. Preparation of pills 
by conventional method of manual manipulation.—D.C.B. 


Filling a Collapsible Tube:—Long Island Univ. Brooklyn Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Brooklyn 16, N. Y 16 mm.—color silent 
film—1l12 min.—free rental 

Third year Dispensing Pharmacy. Illustrates conventional tech- 
nique for the extemporaneous filling of a collapsible tube.— 


D.C.B. 


Tablet Triturate Manufacture:—Long Island Univ. Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy, Breoklyn 16, N, Y.—16 mm.—color silent 
film—20 min.—free rental 

Third year Dispensing Pharmacy. Accepted techniques for the 
extemporaneous manufacture of tablet triturates are illus- 
trated.—D.C.B. 


Preparation of Divided and Bulk Powders:—Long Island Univ. 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Brooklyn 16, N. Y.—16 mm.— 
color silent film—20 min.—tfree rental 

Third year Dispensing Pharmacy, Proper methods for use in the 
preparation of bulk and divided powders are illustrated.—D.C.B. 
Preparation for Percolation:—Long Island Univ. Brooklyn Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Brooklyn 16, N. Y.—16 mm.—color silent 
film—15 min.—free rental 

Second year Pharmaceutical Preparations. Delineates the steps 
in the preparation of a drug and proper packing of a percola- 


tor.—D.C.B. 


Extemporaneous Coating of Pills:—Long Island Univ. Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy, Brooklyn 16, N. Y 16 mn color silent 


i 


film—15 min.—free renta 
Third year Pharmaceutical Preparations. Methods and tech- 
niques for the coating of pills by improvised “hand” manipu- 


lation.—D.C.B. 


Steps in Filling a Prescription:—lLong Island Univ. Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy, Brooklyn 16, N. Y.—16 mm.—color silen 
film—25 min.—free rental 

Third year Dispensing Pharmacy. Accepted methods for as- 
suring accurate reading of prescriptions, preparation of the 
label, checking of the ingredients, etc.—D.C.B 


*The Physical Properties of Cocao Butter in the Preparation of 


Suppositories:—College of Pharmacy, Univ. California Medical 
Center, San Francisco 22, Calif.—color and black and white 2x2 


13. 
| 
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slides with sound narration on 3314 r.p.m. record—18 min.— 
available for copying 

This is the first presentation in the English literature of an 
integrated physical chemical approach to the abnormal melt- 
ing characteristics of cocao butter. The theoretical aspects, as 


well as the practical application to the preparation of sup- 


positories, are described 
The author recommends that the showing of the slides be pre- 
ceded by a 10 or 15 minute introduction by the instructor and 


followed by a suitable summary and discussion period.—D.C.B. 


18. Merchandising Prescription Accessories:—Film Service Direc- 
tor, Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J color sound 
ide film—18 min free rental 

Shows the value of Prescription Accessories and an Rx. Ac- 
cessories Department; ideas on how to promote such a depart- 


ment E.J.W.H 


19. The Care and Use of Clinical Thermometers:—Film Service 
Director, Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J 16 mm 
black and white sound film—15 min free rental 

Demonstrates how to read and care for thermometer in the 

h 


E.J 


é hows different ways of taking body temperature. 


W.H 


20. The Story of Perfume:—Coty, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 


19, N. Y 16 mn color or black and white sound film 13 
min free renta 
Resume: The history of perfume blending and various opera- 


handlin E.J.W.H 


This Week Magazine Views the Drug Industry:—Nationa! 


Whole e Druggisi Ass! 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y.—35 n Di ind strip film with 33 r.p.m. record 
5 n et 
Purpose f the film is to discuss various aspects of the retail 
re today nda how it can meet new non-drug compe- 
on by retaining old volume and building new volume. Film 
f nd five polnt program that druggists can 


Reviews: 


1. Experimental Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication:—Dr. Harris, Is- 
bell, U.S.P.H.S. Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky—16 mm.—black 
and white with commentary—30 min free rental 


A most interesting review of the experimental alcoholic addic 


*This slide projection was a recipient of the AACP Award in Audio-Visual Edu- 


| 

| 

21, 
| idopt in order to secure more volume at a profit—E.J.W.H. 
cation for 1953-54 
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tion of six former morphine addicts. Only one of the six sub- 


jects had ever consumed alcohol in 
had histories of epileptiform seizures or of psychotic episodes. 
Alcchol was given in amounts increasing from 350 to 550 ml 
daily for 56 to 80 days. Patients were given high-quality, high 
Alcohol was 
intox- 


large amounts and none 


protein diet supplemented with vitamin capsules 
abruptly withdrawn from the subjects after 45-87 days’ 
ication. Two of these had convulsions; three became frankly 
delirious: two had hallucinations; one escaped both 
sions and delirium. All six patients had weakness, tremors, 
etc., on withdrawal. It is concluded that abstinence from alco- 


hol is at least one factor which induces delirium, tremors and 
vitamin 


convul- 


that these symptoms are not prevented by massive 
therapy. 

The film is excellent for teaching the basic principles of al- 
coholic addiction and for presenting the syndrome associated 


with acute withdrawal of alcohol E.A.S. 


Therapy Influencing the Autonomic Nervous System:—G. D 


Searle and Co., P.O. Box 5110, Chicago 80, III 16 mm.—color 
sound film—19 min —free rental 

The picture reviews first the anatomy of the autonomic nervous 
system, including its sympathetic and parasympathetic sub- 
divisions. Following this, the normal and disturbed physiology 
is discussed and the importance of imbalance between these 
two subdivisions is emphasized. Discussion of this imbalance 
is principally confined to its influence on the gastro-intestinal 
system because of the many common disease conditions which 
are referable to this system and which are associated with such 
an imbalance. With the anatomy and physiology as a back- 
ground, the actions of the pertinent classes of drugs, with the 
principal individual representatives of each class (emphasis on 
Banthine) are presented and discussed.—E.A.S, 


Effect of Serpasil (Reserpine) on Monkeys:—lIdea! Pictures 
Corporation, 233-239 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.—16 
mm.—color sound film—540 feet in length—15 min —reprints 
of the narration are available. 

This film effectively demonstrates the difference between the 
sedative action of reserpine compared with a barbiturate. Re- 
serpine is shown to tranquilize and insulate the normal rhesus 
monkey against his environment to such an extent that he 
can be handled safely yet remains aware of his surroundings 
and is capable of a coordinated response to food and physical 
stimuli. On the other hand, the animal treated with a barbi- 
turate is either brought to a state of anesthesia or, at a lower 
dose level, exhibits uncoordinated activity indicating detach- 
ment from his environment.—E.A.S 


| 
| 
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Oxidation and Reduction:—Encyclopedia Britanica, P.O. Box 
358, Wilmette, II] 16 mm.—black and white sound film—11 
min $2.25 ren 

Oxidation and reduction processes are described in an ele- 


mentary style. The subject matter deals mostly with the forma- 


tion of metallic oxides, particularly iron. The film is deficient 


n illustrating typical chemical equations which would be ap- 
plicable to pharmacy. In fact it is not of much teaching value 
to student in general college chemistry H.W.Y..J1 


Colloids:—Encvclopedia Britanica, P.O. Box 358, Wilmette, II] 
16 mm black and white sound filn 11 min $2.25 rental 


Several colloidal suspensions are described and their forma- 


ions briefly explained. Among the examples used are suspen- 


ns with clay, ink, creams, and gaseou tates. In general 
the molecular animations are good and nicely arranged for 
ti hit effect ne No direct appli yn ire ide to 
processes ol techniques The I not 
ic! ic 10 ma the tres! i chen try 


Inside the Cell: Enzymes in Intracellular Chemistry:—U. S. 


Armed Forcs Medical Officer in Charge, 6th Army Pictorial 
Center, Building 603, The Presidio, San Francisco, Cal 16 mm 
ind nite in¢ filn 40 min renta 
| Til? now nmieliv DV animation, enzvm«¢ co-en 
I ( n lial espll na intermed te metabo 
It 1escri be tne Kre evtochrom«s ystem, an S- 
phorylation including the rcle of DPN, ATP, and ADP, Brief 
rele I en the rok ol nterior } iry int in- 
lil! n l se metabolsti Outstanding nel 
Oct! the ¢ ind M«e rhoff are I it wort n their 
rie course, Is lImpre 
Mucl f the an tion is too repetitiou ften too many 
re tio re l rated at nce So a to pecome ustractive 
studelr n 11a ve] prepared he n order to 
fo most of the detaiis. The film has its best value as a re- 
ew of the uconeogenesis and glycolysis svstems in pharma- 
eutical course vhich make applicati n of these reaction 


H.W.Y., J! 


Cortisone:—Merck Co., Rahway, N, J 16 mn color und 


filn ;O min free rental 

The role of cortisone in rheumatoid arthritis and asthma are 
very excellently shown. Most of the film is from the clinical 
point of view and therefore of particular value to medical stu- 
dents. However the dynamic aspects of cortisone are impressive 


rve to emphasize to pharmacy students the importance of 


this drug in therapy. Much reference is made to cortisone dos- 


4. 

evel H.W.Y., J 
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age schedules and the contraindications which should be recog- 
nized in the use of this drug. The material is especially suited 
for pharmacognosy and pharmacology courses in which aspects 
of the adrenal corticoids are discussed.—H.W.Y., Jr 


New in the Familwv 


William Harry Swartz.—Born July 4, 1954, son of Mr. and Mrs 
Harry S. Swartz, Jr., State University of Iowa 


Carla Jane Blaug.—Born June 25, 1955, daughter of Dr. and M1 
Seymour M. Blaug, State University of Iowa 


David Howard Jenkins.—Born December 14, 1954, first son and 
second child of Dr, and Mrs. Howard J. Jenkins, Massachusetts Collegs 
of Pharmacy. 


Christine Mary Mickles.—Born July 13, 1955, second daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Mickles, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
Ronald N. Duvall, Jr.—Born June 9, 1955, son and first ec! 


iid 


and Mrs. Ronald N. Duvall, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 


Arthur Meyer Leonard.—Born September 4, 1955, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert M. Leonard, George Washington University 


Susan Nelson.—Born January 6, 1! daughter and second child 
of Dr. and Mrs. Eino Nelson, University of California 


Paul Alan Reavis.—Born July 4, 1955, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jan 
Reavis (Dr. Gertrude Horn is a former faculty member of the State 
College of Washington). 


Paul Donald Prokop.—-Born June 29, 1955. son and third child 
Prof. and Mrs. Leon Donald Prokop, St. Louis College of Pharma 
and Allied Sciences. 


Robin Bhatia. 3orn June 18, 1955, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. V. N 
Bhatia, State College of Washington 


David Verle Stuart.—Born September 24, 1955, first son and secon 
child of Prof. and Mrs. David Stuart, University of Texas 


Laura Allison Richards.—Born August 17, 1955. daughter of Mi 
and Mrs. Carl D. Richards, first grandchild of Dean and M 
Daniels, University of California 
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It is customary for the President of the Association to 
present some brief message in this issue of the Journal each 
year. In giving thought concerning what might be an ap- 
propriate message to all pharmaceutical educators—whatever 
their rank or location—certain fundamental problems facing 
pharmacy seemed to merit the attention of us all. 


We in pharmaceutical education have reason to be proud 
of the progress which has been made in our schools of phar- 
macy and in our educational program in recent years. While 
the Pharmaceutical Survey gave us the needed stimulus and 
considerable argument to support our efforts to gain certain 
objectives, it has been the educators themselves who fought 
for and won the new buildings, more adequate staffs, and bet- 
ter equipment. It was also the rank and file of teachers them- 
selves who gained at last the recognition of the need for an ex- 
panded curriculum, and the history of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion will someday record the great personal sacrifices and 
effort expended by our teachers in bringing about the adop- 
tion of the needed increased educational standards for the pro- 


fession of pharmacy. 


In all these things, pharmaceutical educators have served 
—and served well. But, as we look about us in the profession 
itself, can we—or should we—be content with the services 
we are rendering to elevate the profession? In spite of our 
great educational advances in the last two decades, there is 
much wrong with pharmacy and I am not so sure that at least 
some of the fault does not lie directly at the doorstep of 


pharmameutical education. 


In our efforts to raise our educational standards and 
with our teaching duties, too many of us have chosen to ignore 
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the conduct of pharmacy off the college campus. We tend to 
disclaim any responsibility for lack of professional idealism, 
for the continuing pattern of restrictive pharmaceutical leg- 
islation, and for many of the other ills which beset pharmacy. 
Far too many educators avoid involvement with organizations 
and activities of the rank and file in pharmacy. We loudly 
decry their failure and their mistakes, but only rarely do we 
assume active participation in these groups and try to occupy 
a position of leadership, which is often sorely needed. 

How many of us will go out and speak late at night, which 
is the only time that we can be heard by retail pharmacists? 
How many of us will work for good pharmaceutical legislation 
and see to it that Boards of Pharmacy are not mismanaged by 
self-seeking politicians? Do we, as educators, participate 
actively in state association affairs and serve on their com- 
mittees ? 

Of course, this type of activity has its unpleasant side 
and it may be difficult and even risky. It is much safer to 
hide ourselves away on the campus, to teach our courses, and 
follow some research project in which we are interested. Is 
it not true, however, that—-as pharmaceutical educators have 
drifted more and more into the pathway of pure academicians 
—the profession has been moving more and more in the oppo- 
site direction ? 

Quite possibly, we could stand being a little less scholarly 
and pedagogic if, by so doing, we might help steer the profes- 
sion into a pathway less beset with challenges and threats 
to its existence. 

And so, my message as President at this moment is to 
urge all pharmaceutical educators to take their rightful place 
and help guide the destiny and the future of pharmacy. In- 
deed, if we do not, we may find to our sorrow that, when we 
reach that acme of educational excellence for which we strive, 
there will be no profession left requiring young people for us 
to educate! The future of pharmacy is as much our concern 
as that of those who practice it. In fact, it is our solemn 
obligation to our students to see to it that the profession will 
continue to be a calling of which all can be proud. 

LINWoOoD F. TICE 


| 
| 
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It takes patience and constancy of purpose to win when 
our own Dr. Edward C. Elliott constitutes the opposition. 
The fact that the address he delivered at the June, 1955, 
Commencement exercises on the sixtieth anniversary of his 
graduation from the University of Nebraska, appears in this 
issue of the Journal is evidence that the Editor won. This is 
the third commencement address by scholars of distinction 
that have been published in the Journal in recent years. The 
others were by Dr. Arthur H. Compton, and Milton Eisen- 
hower. The Editor has been Chairman of the Committee on 
Problems and Plans since its creation many years ago and 
one of the major charges placed upon that Committee by the 
Committee on Committees was “to bring before the Associa- 
tion problems pertaining to professional education and to 
education in general and to call particular attention to those 
areas where general educational problems apply to pharma- 
ceutical education.” In what better way could this be done, 
at least in part, than to present the views of outstanding edu- 
cators of scholarly mien and wide experience. Dr. Elliott 
insists that he did not do a good job in writing this address 
and he says it is the last one he will ever deliver. We do 
not agree with this beloved man on these points and we pray 
that his years ahead may be many, that we may catch his 
enthusiasm, and that he may enjoy with satisfaction the 
fruits of his labors in many fields during his active and force- 
ful life 

A second commencement address follows the first in this 
issue and it is a fitting companion for it. There is no one in 
American pharmacy that knows the necessity of more general 
education for the pharmacist for intelligent citizenship and the 
intelligent practice of his profession, than our own Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Swain. He commands the respect of men engaged in all 
aspects of pharmacy and what he says deserves the attention 
of all who are engaged in either general education or in the 
professional field. 
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The announcement by U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Mr. S. M. Brownell, of the appointment of Dr. Lloyd E. 
Blauch, for many years Chief of Education in the Health 
Professions, Office of Education, Department of Health Edu- 
cation and Welfare, as Assistant Commissioner of Higher 
Education, will have the enthusiastic approval of the entire 
body pharmaceutic. 

Dr. Blauch is a native of Myersdale, Pennsylvania. He 
holds the bachelor’s degree from Goshen College, the master’s 
and the doctor’s from the University of Chicago. He began 
his educational career by serving as a teacher, principal, and 
superintendent of public schools in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
His college and university experience included seven years 
at the North Carolina College for Women (now Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina) and twenty 
summers at the University of Maryland. He also taught in 
the summer sessions of Joliet Junior College, Loyola Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the University of Chicago. 

In 1919 Dr. Blauch became a professional staff member 
of the Office of Education. Early this year he received the 
Superior Service Award of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, “for outstanding service to American 
education through distinguished research and consultation 
in Higher Education and for unique service to education for 
the health professions.” 

Dr. Blauch prepared an extensive report titled, “A Course 
of Study in Dentistry,” and a book, “Teaching in Colleges 
and Universities,” both published by the American Associa- 
tion of Dental Schools. He contributed largely to the writing 
of ‘The Pharmaceutical Curriculum” for The Pharmaceutical 
Survey sponsored by the American Council on Education, 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, and the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. He 
served the President’s Advisory Committee on Education and 
was responsible for five published staff studies. His Gov- 
ernment publications on education include, ‘Federal Coopera- 
tion in Agricultural Extension Work, Vocational Education, 
and Vocational Rehabilitation’; ‘Intensive Study of Selected 
Colleges for Negroes’; and ‘“‘Education for the Professions.” 
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Evidence of the respect in which he is held by those 
whom he has served is the fact that he holds honorary mem- 
bership in Rho Chi, honorary pharmaceutical society; Omi- 
cron Kappa Upsilon, honorary society in dentistry; American 
College of Dentists; and the American Association of Dental 
Examiners. 

Dr. and Mrs. Blauch (the former Mary Brannock) have 
one son, James. 

I do not need to do more than mention here the contri- 
bution Dr. Blauch has made to pharmaceutical education 
through The Pharmaceutical Survey and at our annual meet- 
ings and Summer Teachers’ Seminars. These are well known 
to all of us. His keen intellect, the depth of his understand- 
ing of both general and pharmaceutical education, his con- 
structive contributions, his sound philosophy, and the warmth 
and friendliness of his personality have won our respect and 
affection for him and made him a member of the body phar- 
maceutic. We rejoice in his new appointment and trust his 
new responsibilities will not entirely isolate him from our 
activities. 

The Editor cannot resist the temptation of calling the 
attention of those of our own number who have been critical 
of anyone entering the field of pharmaceutical education 
who has “not had background training in pharmacy.” To 
that group must now be added the names of Elliott and 
Blauch. These men have rendered a service to pharmaceutical 
education which those with a “background training in phar- 
macy’ could not or, at least, did not render. Of the two, 
omission is the greater sin. Too long, pharmaceutical edu- 
cators lived a life of isolation. In this connection it is also 
well to remember that Pasteur did not have “background 
training” in medicine. He was even ostracized by the medical 
profession in his generation, the very profession into whose 
hands he placed the knowledge necessary for the control of 


( lisea se. 


The New York Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association has announced that the Remington Honor Medal 


| 
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will be presented to Roy Bird Cook at a banquet in his honor 
at the Sheraton-Astor Hotel in New York City on the evening 
of December 5, 1955. That action will receive the approval of 
the entire body pharmaceutic. 


When Dr. Chauncey S. Boucher left the presidency of 
West Virginia University in 1938 to become the chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska, the Editor put these questions 
to him: “Why did the University of West Virginia confer 
upon Roy Bird Cook the honorary LL.D. Degree? Was it be- 
cause of his contributions to pharmacy or because of his 
historical accomplishments?” the answer was, “For both.” 
Then Dr. Boucher, who was a distinguished historian in his 
own right, his special field being the antebellum period of 
the war between the states, made the statement that many 
amateur historians were writing better history in these lat- 
ter days than the professional historians. As examples he 
mentioned “Drums Along the Mohawk” by Walter Edmonds, 
and “Cone With the Wind” by Margaret Mitchell. Dr. Boucher 
placed Roy Bird Cook in that category. Dr. Cook, by his 
contributions to the history of his own state and certain 
southern areas, has brought great credit to himself and also 
to his profession. No one will wear the Remington mantle 
more worthily cr with greater dignity than Roy Bird Cook. 
When pharmacists serve other areas than their own, they 
bring to their profession a distinction which it could not 
otherwise attain. 


The announcement of the elevation of Dean R. Blackwell 
Smith, Jr., of the School of Pharmacy of the Medical College 
of Virginia, and since 1954 assistant dean of the MCV, to 
the presidency of the Medical College of Virginia, will be re- 
ceived enthusiastically, not only by all the professions repre- 
sented within the MCV but by the entire profession every- 
where. 


Dr. Smith has made a name for himself as an educator, 
as an administrator, and as a scientist. His elevation to 
the presidency of the institution, which under the administra- 
tion of Dr. W. T. Sanger has begun to emerge as one of the 
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more important medical centers of the nation, must be a 
source of great satisfaction to Dr. Smith as it is a source of 
pride to all engaged in pharmaceutical activities. He is placed 
in a position of great responsibility and great opportunity. 
The appointment also places him in a position similar to that 
of two other pharmacists who became presidents of great 
universities, namely, President Burton of the University of 
Minnesota, later of the University of Michigan, and Chancel- 
lor Lindley of the University of Kansas. Dr. Smith, too, by 
his latest appointment has brought distinction to his profes- 
sion. 

As is well known, since the establishment of the Summer 
Teachers’ Seminar we have published in the Journal an 
evaluation of the most recently held Seminar by two persons: 
one representing the specialty which was the main theme for 
discussion in the Seminar, and the other representing the 
field of general education. The latter task has always fallen 
to the inimitable Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch. This year, since the 
teaching of pharmacy was the Seminar theme, Dr. Tom D. 
Rowe of the University of Michigan was asked to write the 
evaluation as a representative of the special field. Since Dr. 
Blauch could not attend the Seminar this year, Dr. James A. 
Kearns, who teaches pharmaceutical mathematics at Rutgers 
University College of Pharmacy, graciously consented to 
evaluate the Seminar from the viewpoint of the general edu- 
cator. Dr. Kearns attended every session of the 1955 Seminar. 
While Dr. Kearns has not had “background training” in 
pharmacy, he is deeply interested in the teaching of his spe- 
cialty to pharmacy students and he knows how to teach his 
subject, which, judging by the record of pharmacy students 
in state board examinations (if that is any criterion for judg- 
ing good teaching) is just about the most poorly taught 
subject in the pharmaceutical curriculum. He holds the de- 
gree Doctor of Education from Columbia University and in 
his writings he expresses with good judgment the viewpoint 
of the general educator, which we so very much need. 


A glance at the Gleanings from the Editor’s Mail Sec- 
tion in this number of the Journal, shows that all the 
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communications come from beyond the seas. They are 
printed, not alone for the information they contain concern- 
ing the status of pharmacy in other lands, but also because 
of their friendliness and the personal touch that they give, 
something which can scarcely be found in a catalog or a com- 
mittee report. It is the friendly interest, expressed in such 
letters, toward what is happening in pharmaceutical educa- 
tion in our country that has convinced the Editor that a 
greater effort should be made to cultivate leaders in other 
countries and to urge them to write articles pertaining to 
pharmaceutical education and practice in their areas, for pub- 
lication in our Journal. Pharmaceutical education is no longer 
limited by the borders of countries. It is as broad as the 
world is round and what happens to it in our country has an 
influence in every other country and what happens to it in 
other countries is of immense importance in our own. 


The list of memorials in this number, and in other num- 
bers of the nineteenth volume, makes us aware of the pas- 
sage of time. A late news item brings notice of the pass- 
ing, on July 24, of Mrs. R. A. Kuever, the wife of Dean R. A. 
Kuever of the State University of Iowa. Mrs. Kuever, a native 
of Iowa, was born on March 5, 1889, the daughter of Wilber 
and Mary Hempstead Hindman, and married Prof. R. A. 
Kuever on June 20, 1914 in Iowa City where the Kuevers 
have always had their home. She was a graduate of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts in 1910. She was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. She belonged to cultural clubs and two 
hiking clubs for she loved the out-of-doors. But her fort was 
her home, which she built for her husband and children. 
Survivors, besides her husband, are two married daughters 
and four grandchildren left to carry on. There are no words 
that can assuage the feelings on the occasion of the passing 
of those we love. But there is comfort in knowing there are 
friends who want to share the crushing lonesomeness. And 
we know from experience that time will bring back a silvery 
lining to the clouds and there will be a joy in work and in 
anticipating what lies ahead for those who believe. I am 
grateful that I was taught to believe. 
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And now it becomes my pleasant privilege, as well as 
duty to present to the readers of this Journal, the new Edi- 
tor, Dr. Melvin R. Gibson of the School of Pharmacy of the 
State College of Washington at Pullman, Washington. 


All of Dr. Gibson’s grandparents were born in Scotland 
and came to this country as ambitious pioneers. They set- 
tled in Nebraska, which in itself is an indication of good 
stock. They were farmers and breeders of fine cattle. They 
were typical Scotchmen, they knew good land and acquired 
extensive land holdings, some of which is still in the family. 
His parents have owned several businesses in Nebraska and 
are now of advanced age and have been retired for a number 
of years. 

Melvin was born on June 11, 1920, the younger of two 
sons and the only one surviving. The brother was a victim 
of polio six years ago. 

Melvin’s elementary and high school training was in the 
public schools of Nebraska. He entered the University of 
Nebraska in 1938 and was graduated in pharmacy in 1942. 
After four years in the Army, he returned to the University of 
Nebraska and received the master’s degree in 1947 under the 
tutelage of Dr. Arthur E. Schwarting. That fall he entered 
the University of Illinois to study toward the doctorate under 
Dr. Elmer Wirth. Dr. Wirth died while Melvin was in resi- 
dence and his work was completed under Dr. Frank T. Maher, 
then assistant dean of the College of Pharmacy, now of the 
Mayo Clinic Staff. While in Chicago he also took work at 
Northwestern University. He received the Ph.D. in 1949. 
For two years he was a Fellow of the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education. 

During the four years he was taking undergraduate 
work at Nebraska, he took ROTC training and was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the field artillery upon gradua- 
tion. At the end of three years in the Army he was a Cap- 
tain and a member of the General Staff of the 6th Infantry 
Division. Until the assignment to the General Staff, he served 
as a forward observer and liaison officer from the field artil- 
lery with the infantry. He was wounded by enemy action 
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while in the Dutch East Indies and spent his final year of serv- 
ice in hospitals over seas and in the States. He is now in a 
retired Army status. 

In 1949, Dr. Gibson went to the State College of Washing- 
ton with the rank of assistant professor. He was promoted 
to associate professor in 1952, and to full professorship in 
1955. 

Dr. Gibson’s research interests are centered in the study 
of the biosynthetic mechanisms of alkaloid formation. The 
approach is through the use of plant tissue culture techniques, 
studying the alkaloid-enzyme relationships. For the past 
three years he has received sizable grants for the conduct of 
these investigations. 

He holds membership in Sigma Xi, Rho Chi, Phi Kappa 
Phi, Kappa Psi, the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (Fellow), American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation and various state and local pharmaceutical organiza- 
tions. 

As to religious affiliations, he is a Presbyterian. What 
else could he be with such an ancestral line? 

In politics, he is a democrat. When I discovered that, he 
asked, ‘“‘Does our friendship end here?’ My answer was, “It 
does not.’”’ We Republicans believe in the two-party system. 
Anything else leads to dictatorship. For safety the two par- 
ties need to be evenly balanced. We Presbyterians have the 
missionary spirit. We have seen to it that through the years 
enough of our best Presbyterians have been fed into the demo- 
cratic party as missionaries to maintain a second party 
worthy to be our opponent and stimulate us to render a su- 
perior service to our country, and these missionaries have 
done and will continue to do a good job. 


As to his marital status, Dr. Gibson has announced that 
on January 1, 1956, he will be married to the American Jour- 
nal of Pharmaceutical Education and he prays a “love-child 
issue’’ four times a year. He is fully aware that some crass 
individuals may refer to some of them as bad issues. He has 
been under fire and he is abundantly able to defend himself 
and his offspring. 


| 
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Melvin R. Gibson will set the torch representing the high- 
est ideals of pharmaceutical education and practice, high in 
the belfry and keep it forever burning while his is the guid- 
ing hand. With such confidence in the incoming Editor the 
outgoing Editor retires with great satisfaction and beseaches 
for the new Editor the support from every one that has been 
his through the many years of his service. 

RuFus A. LYMAN 


Gleanings from the Editor's Mail 


From Letters Beyond the Seas 

Dear Dr. Lyman 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 20 and the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, Vol. XVI, XVII, XVIII; 
Cumulative Index Vol. 1-13; and Indexes 1937-1954. I wish to thank 
you and your Association for the kindness in sending these to us 

This College and its School of Pharmacy will find these books 
very valuable. And please accept our renewed thanks for this generous 
gift. 
National Taiwan University Sincerely yours 
Taipei, Taiwan Huoyao Wei, M.D. 


June 28, 1955 Dean 
Dear Dr. I i 
I was very much pleased when I received your letter. It is a 


pleasure to perceive that the Editor is not only interested in regularly 
of the papers, but also thinks about the value of his work 
for colleagues abroad. The information we read in your journal about 
questions concerning pharmaceutical education and training are very 
useful for us in Indonesia 

In 1948 we started the training for pharmacists at the University 
of Indonesia in Bandung 


The pharmaceutical students in Holland start after 


high school training. The pharmaceutical study there is divided in 


three parts: 3 years of general chemical, physical and botanical train- 


a 5-6 years 


r with practical experience in analytical chemistry, organic 


emistry (chiefly preparative chemistry), botanical microscopy, and 


elementary physical experience. In the meantime most students pass 


the examination of pharmacist-assistant, a qualified, registered pro- 
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fession in Holland. After three years the student in pharmacy passes 
his first academical examination (candidaa tsexamen=appr. bachelor’s 
degree). Another four years are spent to the special pharmaceutical 
part, with pharmaceutical chemistry, galenical investigations, pharma- 
cognosy, bromatology, biochemistry, pharmacology, toxicology, and 
microbiology. After approximately six years one passes the “doctoral” 
examen and the study is finished by the “Apothekersexamen” which 
is held by a mixed committee of academical teachers and registered 
pharmacists, Originally the study in Indonesia was planned on the 
basis of the Dutch pattern. On the moment however owing to the 
lack of pharmacists in Indonesia, there are formed two kinds of 
training: one of four years: this curriculum gives the degree of apoth- 
eker in the dispensary, and a six years course that gives the degree 
(doctoral degree) for scientific purposes (in factories and laboratories). 
The six years course rouses the possibility for specializing. My wife 
who is working at the criminological institute as a toxicologist and 
who is a lecturer at the juridical faculty of the University of Indonesia, 
and I, as a lecturer in organic analysis and pharmaceutical technology 
are very interested in the American literature. In the course of this 
year we hope to edit a bimonthly, named Suara Pharmasi (the voice 
of pharmacy). Perhaps it will be possible to interchange journals 
from the US.A. with our journal. Our journal will be written in 
Indonesian, Dutch, English and German language. Concerning the 
questions in your letter: I should be very much pleased indeed t 
receive the indices and title pages of volume XIII (1949) I am missing 
number one; the first number of your journal I got is number 4 (Oct. 
1947, Vol. XI). As a matter of fact I am very much interested in 
previous numbers, but it is hard to get them, owing to the lack of 
foreign currency in Indonesia. We hardly get permission for trans- 
ferring money abroad. So I am obliged to pay my subscription in 
Holland. 

Regarding your reply, 

Yours faithfully, 


c.o. Bintang Tudjuh H. deVries, Pharm. Doct. 


Krekot 11 

Djakarta, Indonesia 

Djakarta 

7/3/55 

P.S.: The number of pharmacies in 

Indonesia is: 123 

In Djakarta: 33 

Number of pharmacists: 108, but a number are working in industry, 
army, laboratories and university. 


Population, Indonesia 50 million, Djakarta, 2.5 million. 
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Dear Editor, 


While going through some old copies of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education, I found in the Gleanings of the Editor’s 
Mail in the October 1954 issue, a letter from Mr. Amin F. Haddad, 
Director of the School of Pharmacy of the American University of 
Beirut, wherein he gives an outline of education in Schools of Phar- 
macy of several Middle Eastern countries. 


For your information, I should like to give you some particulars 
regarding the School of Pharmacy of the Hebrew University-Hadassah 
Medical Schoo! in Jerusalem, Israel 


In Israel, with a population of about 1,720,000, there are 830 
pharmacists, most of whom have passed middle age In November, 
1953, the Schcol of Pharmacy was opened in Jerusalem, with a group 
of 10 students. Our aim is to establish a full-fledged School of Phar- 
macy of a high scientific standard, with a four-year course for 25 
students in each class, which will fill a long-felt need by providing 
the possibility of training voung pharmacists for the State of Israel 

In order to register in our school, candidates must have a recog- 
nized Matriculation Certificate (standard of studies for this certificate 


is equivalent to that of graduates of U.S.A. secondary schools with 


an addition of two years of college training) In consequence of the 
great number of candidates and the limited number of places in ou 


school, candidates must also sit for entrance examinations and then 


appear before a special committee for a personal interview, so as to 
enable us to choose the best and most qualified students for our school 


In our curriculum, which is still tentative, we are allotting dus 
space to the study of Pharmacy from all its aspects. We are having 
a four-year courst vith one year of practice upon completion of 
studies. This practice s to be done in a pharmacy recognized by the 
University for tl purpose. It has not yet been decided what degres 
will be conferred upon graduates of our school. The language of in- 
struction is Hebrew Our students receive their training during the first 
three semeste! in the Faculty of Science, after which they pass to the 
School of Pharmacy for their professional education 

Owing to the inaccessibility of the Medical School on Mount Scopu 
(into which we re integrated) studies are carried on in provisional 


ories We hope that in a few years our permanent premises 
will be ready in the new Medical Center, where all laboratories, lec- 


ture halls. etc.. as well as those of the Medical School and the School 


of Dentistry, will be centralized 
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I hope that this brief outline will add to the information you 
have received of Pharmaceutical Education in the Middle East. 


The Hebrew University Yours sincerely 
Hadassah Medical School Dr. P. Farkas 
The School of Pharmacy Executive Secretary 


Jerusalem 
July 19, 1955 


Notes and News 


University of Arizona.—The 1-4 plan of the extended curriculum 
is now in its fifth year. The enrollment in the College of Pharmacy 
increased almost 25 per cent over last year as compared to the increase 
of 8 per cent for the entire university. In addition, there is a record 
College of Liberal Arts. 


enrollment of pre-pharmacy students in the 
out of 


Approximately one-third of the pharmacy students are from 
the state and ten per cent of those enrolled are women.—New faculty 
members are V. H. Simonian, Ph.D. (University of London) and Rex 
V. Call, Ph.D. (Ohio State University) as professors of pharmacognosy 
and business administration, respectively, and Richard F, Childs (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin) as instructor in pharmacy. The new faculty 
members were welcomed to the university at a recent meeting by the 
whole university family—The Tucson Pharmaceutical Association is 
sponsoring a weekly half-hour TV program in the interest of good 
The programs acquaint the public with the scope of 


public relations. 
“Common 


the service of pharmacy and will also emphasize such topics as 
Sense in Taking Medicine,” “The Education of Your Pharmacist,” and 
“Safeguards for the Public Health.” A series of thirteen programs have 
been scheduled to date representing every phase of the profession.—Dr. 
Eugene Parrott attended the Teachers’ Seminar and Dean Brewer at- 
tended the Lilly Industrial Seminar in Indianapolis.—Lowell F. Miller, a 
1955 alumnus, has received a pharmacy commission in the U.S. Public 
Health Service.—As a result of a membership drive by the Student 
Branch, 86 new members were added which was a three-fold increase 
The Colleges of Pharmacy and of Mines prepared an exhibit entitled 
“Minerals in Medicine” for the Arizona State Fair held during the first 
week in November, The exhibit showed the relationship of the many 
mineral resources of the state to completed pharmaceutical products 
and the various stages of intermediate development. 

University of Arkansas.—Drs. Strickland, Mittelsteadt, and Dusen- 
berry have been visiting various colleges and junior colleges within 
the state to promote pharmaceutical interests —Two students have 
been awarded American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Foundation 
Scholarships for the current year, and the Arkansas Pharmaceutical 
Foundation has awarded five. 
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Brooklyn College of Pharmacy.—Dr. Arthur G. Zupko, formerly 
with the St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences, is a new 
member of the faculty as associate dean and professor of pharmacology. 

The trustees and alumni have completed plans for the Third Pharmacy 
Health Forum which will be held on February 21, 28, and March 13.- 
Mr. Abraham Kaufman, a trustee of the college for many years died on 
July 21 The college has recently equipped a room to be used primarily 


for bacteriological 


research 


University of North Carolina.—The Schoo! of Pharmacy has pre- 
sented two one-hour TV programs over the University’s station. The 
general theme of the telecasts was “Project: Health,” and was spon- 
sored by the Division of Health Affairs of the University, A number 
if subjects were presented including a presentation of the plan and 
implications of the undergraduate curriculum, pitched to be understood 
by high school students and graduates Four new graduate students 
enrolled for the fall semester.—Twenty-three undergraduates are the 
recipients of $4,950 in scholarship funds for the current year. They 


verage $225 each and are mad possible by 17 different sponsors 


University of Buffalo.—William Garner is a new member of th 
taff, having been appointed as assistant professor of pharmaceutical 
chemistry The following fellowships have been awarded to graduate 
tudents for the year 1955-56: The Burroughs-Wellcome Fellowship 
to Graham Nairn, B.S.P. (Toronto); The Wildroot Fellowship, jointly 
to William Berndt, B.S. in Pharm. (Creighton) and Edwin Scheuer, 


B.S. in Pharn suffalo); and the Veterans’ Administration Internship, 
to John Pazderka, B.S. in Pharm. (Creighton). 

Butler University.—Fi\ pharmacy students received the bach- 
elor’s degree and four master’s at the summer commencement. The 
latter were Austin H. Dulin, William J. Fleming, Thomas A. Lynch, 
and William L. Schobel.—Approximately 200 pharmacy teachers from 
this country and Canada attended the Teachers’ Seminar in August. A 
number of Butler’s faculty contributed to the program.—In addition 


to his other teaching duties this semester, Dr. B. R. Mull is teaching the 
course in jurisprudence.—Dr. D. B. Meyers attended the convention of 


the Society for Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics in Iowa 


City in Septembe1 Dean K. L. Kaufman was a guest of the Executive 
Committee of the Indiana State Medical Association on September 7. 
William Schobel has been appointed as instructor in pharmacy for 
the current yea! Undergraduate enrollment in pharmacy for the fall 
semester showed an increase of 17 per cent.—A considerable amount 
of new laboratory equipment was added during the summer and the 
ibrary facilities were greatly increased. 


University of California.—Three persons completed work for the 
doctorate during the summer and have accepted positions as follows: 
Stewart Erickson, in the Research and Development Department of 
Smith, Kline, and French Laboratories in Philadelphia; Henry G. Mant- 
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ner, a post doctoral fellowship under Dr. Arnold D. Welch, Department 
of Pharmacology, Yale University School of Medicine; and Manfred 
Wolff has a post-doctoral fellowship with Dr. Alfred Buger, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry at the University of Virginia Donald G. Wilson 
who received his bachelor’s from the University of Utah, College of 
Pharmacy, is serving as a teaching assistant in pharmacy and is regis- 
tered in the Graduate School Berton Ballard won the 1955 Kilmer 
Prize for his paper on “Goldfish for Testing Neurotoxicity of <Anti- 
biotics.”"—Dr. Sidney Riegelman presented a paper on May 19, at a 
meeting of the Society for Research in Ophthalmology in Portland, 
Oregon. The title of the paper was “Rate of Sterilization as a Factor 
in the Selection of Ophthalmic Solutions,” and the work was done in 
collaboration with Dr. Daniel Vaughan of the Medical School.—Dean 
Daniels and Dr. Brodie attended the Teachers’ Seminar at Butler Uni- 
versity and Dr. Eiler attended the Lilly Seminar.—Twenty-three sen- 
iors made the traditicnal trip to the Abbott, the Lilly, and the Upjohn 
Laboratories in the spring. Dr. Eiler is serving on the Board of Directors 
for both the Northern and the Southern California Pharmaceutical 
Associations for the present vear.—-Dr. Frank Goyan has been promoted 
as professor of chemistry Dr. Eino Nelson, Ph.D. University of Wis- 
consin, joined the faculty, effective July 1, 1955, as assistant professo1 
of pharmacy.—Dr. FE. Leon Way is on sabbatical leave and is pursuing 
studies in pharmacology with Prof. V. W. Wilbrandt at the University of 
Jerne in Switzerland. During his absence Dr. Cyril H. Marck, who 
served as clinical associate for the Rothschild Foundation in Paris 
during the past vear, is carrying Dr. Way's teaching responsibilities 
Eighty students were admitted to the College in September.—Thirteen 
members of the pharmacy staff have been appointed to committees of 
the Academic Senate of the University to serve during 1955-1956.—Th« 
degree of Doctor of Pharmacy was awarded for the first time to students 
graduated in September. There were six such recipients Dr, Warren 
D. Kumler attended the February meetings of the American Chemica 
Society at Cincinnati and presented two papers by members of the phar- 
macy staff Prof. Ralph S. MacKay, who is director of the Research 
and Development Laboratory of the Medical Center, has been ap 


to the pharmacy faculty as lecturer in biophysics.—Work was starts 
in July on the demolition of the old Dental-Pharmacy Building pre- 
paratory to the construction of the second increment to the Medic 
Building which is scheduled to be completed in 1957.—Dr. Alex Schrift 
former instructor in pharmacognosy and plan 
cepted a position in the Botanical Laboratories at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

University of Colorado.—Mr. Walter Dickison. a graduate ind 
former instructor in the College, but for the past four vears manage} 


and owner of a retail pharmacy in Stanton, Texas, has been appointed 
instructor in pharmacy. He also has a B.S. in Education from the Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers’ College Mr. William Lucas has also been 
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appointed as structor in pharmacy. He has the 
and the M.S. from Ohio State and was an instructor at 
Agricultul! College befcre joining the Colorado s 
Poe attends the Lilly Industrial Seminar in Ind 
Fred Drummor ttended the Teachers’ Seminar at 
Mr. D Drew 1 June alumnus, has been appt 
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Massa 
casion 


mates 


sented a console television set by members of the Association 


painting of Dean Newton, who served the College of Pharmacy for 2 
years, was presented to Creighton University 

Ferris Institute—On account of surgery, Dr. Robert Buchdahl wa 
unable to resume his teaching duties until Decembe: On account o 
the sudden and unexpected death of Dr. Wanda J. Butler, assistar 
professor of pharmacy, several temporary te ing ad)ustinent ere 
made. Dr. R. C. Wilson, Dean-Emeritus of the School of Pharn y 
of the University of Georgia, has been ided to the staff on te 
porary appointment. A permanent additi to the faculty is Dr. Ed 
ward L. Platcow, a graduate of the University of Florida ho receive 
the doctorate in 1953 and is now teaching } rmaceutical chen y 
Also permanent is Dr. Richard E, Faust, who received the rat 
from Purdue in 1954 and since has bee th the Wint p-Stear 
Company in product development work He will tea the subje: 
in the pharmacy area.—The third annual Ft Institute 
Seminar was held on November 2, the general theme f ve 
program being the public relations pect f eta 
Ground was broken on September 20, for the ne ar v and science 
building. The building will be a three story structure, wil ve 47,001 
square feet floor space, will house 18 1: tories and othe! é 
facilities such as a model pharmacy, and the timated $903,- 
782 It is scheduled to be completed by Septe er. 1956 

University of Florida.—At the August mmencement the fo - 
ing were granted the Ph.D. in Pharmacy: David R Kenne vi 
is teaching at the Ontario College ey R S. Le 
with the U.S. Public Health Sei ein A 1 Jose e M.S - 
gusa vho is teaching at Lov »] Cc Ne (orlear 
Dr. Joseph H. Kern, formerly of Ohio State I el et ided 
to the staff as assistant protesso! D irett F< 
has been promoted to associate professo1 nos} 

Fordham University.—Dean James H. Kidder i yn indefinite 
leave of absence, and is stationed at the Surgeon General's | t 
Washington, D. C. as the Reserve Office Consultant to the Surge 
General.—Associate Dean Albert J. Sica attended the Teachers’ Sem- 
inar at Butler, and Instructor Joseph J. Setare, J ttended the I 
Seminar in Indianapolis Prof. Alfred J. White has beer ted 
a member of the Rutgers University |! naceut | Conference 
Committee.—The following new appointme el ie D 
Walter Schubert in organic chemistry; Dr. Babu N. Patel in pharma- 


ceutica 
and El 
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aris, Faculty of Medicine; and Michael G. Poprick and Donald G 
in, both registered pharmacists in hospital pharmacy, and both for 
tary service.—Resignations: Dr. E. E. Smissman, to University of 
‘onsin; Mr. R. M. Besancon, to Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 


+ 


Dayton, Ohio; Mr. Robert E. Smalker, to Michigan State College at Lan- 


sing; 


Uni 
mac 


and Mrs. Patricia S. Greby, assistant in chemistry 


State University of lowa.—Harry S. Swartz, Jr., M.S. in Pharmacy, 


ersity of Colorado, 1954, was appointed as instructor in phar- 


\ After graduation from high school he served three years 


as Hospital Man 2nd Class in the U.S. Navy While taking advanced 


Wort 
year 
ol 
poin 
high 
Sign 
vers 


of 


awarded the doctorate by 


1955 


tion 


< at Colorado he served as a graduate ssistant and during the 
1954-55 he served as instructor and head of the department 

yharmacy at Creighton University.—Seymour M. Blaug was ap- 

ted as assistant professor on the staff, effective July 1, 1955. Afte 
school graduation he served four y« in the U.S Am 


al Corps. He received the B.S. in Pharmacy from Columbia Uni- 
ity in 1950 and the M.S. in Pharmacy in 1952. During his period 
raduate work he held a teaching position in chemistry He was 
y the State University of Iowa in February, 
While doing graduate work at Iowa e held a teaching po 


in pharmacy. In addition to his teaching duties since November, 


1954, Dr. Blaug has been a technical consultant in a series of TV pro- 
ductions entitled, “The Scientist on the Corner.’ which is spon 
sored by a grant from the Iowa Pharmaceutical Association.—C. L 


Klin 
loan 
Fun 
each 
bon 


scho 


ck, Jr.. a 1939 pharmacy graduate, has established a revolving 


fund for students to be known as the C. L. Klinck, Sr., Loan 


1.-_—Two fellowships for graduate students in the amount of $1,400 
were renewed for the current vear by the Carbide and the Car- 


Chemical Company of New York City. Also renewed were six 


larships for undergraduate s 
} 


These include two from the A. J. Toller Drug Company of Sioux City 


three 


» from the Osco Drug Company of Chicag nd one from the Iowa 
Pharmaceutical Association Seven ‘ f the staff attended 


the 


Teachers’ Seminar at Butler University and Prof. H. P. Bauman 


attended the Lilly Industrial Seminar in Indianapolis 


University of Kansas.—Dr. Robert J. Seiwald has been appointed 


+ 


to ti 


ike over Dr. J. H. Burckhalter’s teaching duties while he is 


Germany as a Fulbright scholar. Dr. Seiwald, who received his doc- 


torat 


e from St. Louis University, was a research associate at Ka 


during 1954 Martin J. Swisher and Gerald Beckloff, both Kansas 


grad 


vear. 


uates, have been appointed as teaching assistants for the curren 


Dr. R. E. Hopponen spent two months of the summer mountain- 


eering in Peru as a member of the 1955 Cordillera Blanca Expedition 


The 


ana 


aiso 


members made two first ascents of peaks in the 20,000 foot clas 


also climbed Husscaran, the highest peak in Peru. The expedition 


made a collection of medicinal piants ol! ne irea Dr. (naries 


Students in the amount of $224 
|| 
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F. Peterson spent two weeks at the Army Reserve summer camp at 
Camp McCoy in Wisconsin, and attended the Teachers’ Seminar at 
Butler University The Public Relations Office of the University has 
issued a news letter featuring the School of Pharmacy which is used 
by university personnel when making high school visitations and at- 
tending career day Dean J. Allen Reese attended the Lilly Industrial 


Seminar in Indianapolis. The pharmacy enrollment for the first 


semestel! 


is 133, an increase of 50 per cent over 1954 


University of Kansas City.—A new radio active laboratory has been 


structed in the pharmacy building for research by the graduate 
tudents and the faculty A sterile room has been equipped for manu- 
facturing pharmacy so that students may be trained in the sterile 


techn nec ry for filling ampuls and vials Dr. W. R. Rost has a 
new laboratory-office in the pharmacy building and has revised the 


course In pharmacognosy using the biochemical approach 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.—Dr. W. ©. Fove has joined 


the faculty as associate professor of chemistry. For the past six veal 
he } el tant profesor of chemistry at the University of 
\ ( mpany Nas made i rant t the College 

ipp t f researc! rojvect on tne preparation ol eta chelate ol 


of Pu sate He w ntinue to serve on the faculty consultant 
I nen i Dr. H. I Reed |} been elected a embe! f the Board 
f Dire ) I he Ma chusett State Pharmaceutica Associatior 

Dr ! \ Eldin V. Lynn spent the summer on a trip around th 


University of Michigan.—Dr. R. A. Deno returned on September 


13 from Mexi vhere he pent the summer! Dean Rowe and Di 
Mattocks and McConne ind Mr. Grolle attended the Teachers’ Seminar 
it Butler University Mr. Grolle addressed the Student Branch at it 
October meeting on “Why People Buy Medicins Mr. Gordon S. Dean 
wn na ne pI luate vork at Ma sachusett College oOo! Pharn icy 
ind at the University of Michigan, has been appointed to the staff 
instructor in pharmacy The College of Pharmacy recently bought a 


Kilian Tablet-Coating Compression Machine. This machine. made in 


Germany, ne of the few in thi ountry, and is as of now the only 
ne ( ( f Phar i Built n the enera ne fa regula! 
rot ‘ hing th machine is designed t ut coating or 
reg ! eSSt tablet The machine is for research being don 
nas f Dr VIattoch The Annu Phar icy Lecture 
e give! nO Current health proble vere presented by 
tne ed t The responsibilitie I the pnar icist were 
issed in a panel by members of the Michigan Pharmaceutical Associa- 
+ Pr I rofe Sior pha er Mr R bert 


natural and synthetic compounds. Dr. Fove is directing the study Dr 
A. J. McBay h resigned his full time position to become Supervisor 
f the M husetts State Police Chemistry Laboratory, Department 
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Abrams, Executive Secretary, American College of Apothecaries, and 
the prospects for peacetime uses of atomic energy were presented by 
Dr. Henry Gomberg, assistant director, Phoenix Project, and professor 
of nuclear and electrical engineering, University of Michigan. 
University of Minnesota.—Twenty-four students were accepted 
in the freshman year of the professional course.—Drs. Netz and Hadley 
attended the Teachers’ Seminar at Butler University—Four new grad- 
uate teaching assistants have been added to the staff and four former 
ones are serving their second year.—Drs. White and Miller have been 
advanced to the rank of professor and associate professor, respectively. 
In a mail ballot, Dr. Hadley was re-elected secretary of the Minnesota 
State Pharmaceutical Association.—Dr. DiGangi spent most of the 
summer on a Faculty Summer Research Appointment provided by 
the Graduate School.—A considerable amount of new laboratory equip- 
ment was purchased during the summer. 


University of Mississippi.—A total of 143 students are enrolled in 
pharmacy for the first semester, This does not include freshmen since 
they are enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts Five pharmacy grad- 
uates are enrolled in the Graduate School. The projects under study 
are supported by the National Science Foundation, the Research Cor- 
poration of New York City, the American Cancer Society, the Whit 
Laboratories of Kenilworth, New Jersey, and the United States Public 
Health Service. 

New England College of Pharmacy.—The tollowing new appoint- 
ments to the faculty have been made: Dr. Clifford Coles, Ph.D., McGill 


University, as associate professor of chemistry, to teach organic and 
drug assay; Mr. Norman Rosenberg, who has completed his work at 
Boston University, will teach inorganic, qualitative and quantitative 


analysis as assistant professor of chemistry; Mr. Wallace Kreisman, a 


candidate for the doctorate at Boston University, will teach sophomore 


pharmacy preparations and pharmaceutical calculations; Mr. Harry 
Finkelstein, B.S, (Tufts), and M.B.A. (Boston University) as assistant 
professor in pharmacy administration, will teach economics, accounting, 
drug marketing, and drug store management The total registration 


for the fall semester is 342 of which 12 are women 


University of North Carolina.—Miss Corazon Ramirez of Manila, 
Philippine Islands, has been awarded the Lunsford Memorial Fellow- 
ship for graduate study in pharmacy at North Carolina. She was grad- 
uated from the University of the Philippines with the degree of B.S 
in Pharmacy in 1949. She worked one year as a licensed pharmacist in 
Manila. Since then she has taught chemistry and mathematics, first 
in the Nueva Ecija Trade School in Cabanatuan City and later at the 
Philippine School of Arts and Trades in Manila. She comes from a 
family of eleven children, all of whom are either professionals or are 
being educated for professional careers. Miss Ramirez will be supported 


in her graduate study at the University by a fellowship from th 
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Richardson Foundation under the Exchange Visitor Program of the 
Fulbright Act.—*There can be no Mistake,” was the title of the second 
full hour TV broadcast direct from the laboratories of the School of 
Pharmacy on September 30. All members of the faculty and about 50 
undergraduate students took part in the broadcast which showed the 
year by year program in the education of the pharmacy student, The 
first program “Tomorrow’s Drugs” was broadcast on July 5, by the 
faculty and the graduate students. It showed phases of graduate in- 
struction and research in pharmacy. Kinescope recordings were made 
of both programs 


North Dakota Agricultural College.—During the summer months 
i number of changes were made in the pharmacy building including 
improvements in the prescription laboratory, combination of office 
laboratories for new staff members and the enlarging of undergraduate 
laboratory facilities in pharmacy and pharmaceutical chemistry.—New 
staff personne! for this year include Dr. Martin Blake from Duquesne 
University as assistant professor of pharmaceutical chemistry, Mr. Leo 
J. Schermeister from the University of Illinois as assistant professor 
of pharmacognosy, Mr. G. Richard Kerr from the University of Colo- 
rado as instructor in dispensing pharmacy, and Mr. Sami Hamarnek 
from the University of Damascus as instructor in pharmacy.—The Osco 
Drug Company, Inc., established a second undergraduate scholarship 
with the beginning of the new school year.—The enrollment in phar- 
macy is 235 undergraduates and two graduate students, candidates 


for the master’s degree in pharmaceutical chemistry. 


University of Nebraska.—The Board of Regents have signed a con- 
tract with architects to draw plans and specifications for Lyman 
Hall to house the College of Pharmacy and the department of bacteri- 
ology.—One hundred and six undergraduate and 9 graduate students 
are registered for the first semester.—Three interns are now registered 
in Lincoln hospitals for the program leading to the master’s degree 
Dr. Laverne D. Small taught the courses in pharmaceutical chemistry 
at the University of Texas during the summer session Dr. H, G. O. 
Holck attended the fall meeting of the American Society for Pharma- 
cology and Experimental Therapeutics in lowa City, Iowa, in Septem- 
ber.—Grants for research studies have been made by the U.S. Publi 
Health Service to members of the staff as follows: to Dr. B. W. McCash- 
land, department of physiology for investigations on Adaptations of 
Chilomonas paramecium to Growth and Respiratory Inhibitors, 
$7,498: to Dr. D. M. Pace, department of physiology, for continuation 
studies on Production of Growth-Regulation Substances by Cells, 
$9.890: to Dr. Hilliard Pennick, department of bactoriology, for the 
continuation study of A Study of the Relationship of Pathogenic Bac- 
teria and Pseudomonads in Soluble Oil Emulsions,—$1,150; and to 
Drs. G. E. Georgi, and W. E. Militzer of the departments of bacteri- 
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ology and of chemistry, respectively, for continuation study of the Na- 
ture of Bacterial Thermophilism,—$11,845 


Ohio State University.—Dr. Loyd E. Harris served as an instructor 
for the two weeks of active duty training for Chemical Reserve of- 
ficers at Ft. McClellan, Alabama, during the period of August 2-12, 
i955. Student officers were in attendance from the second, third, and 
fourth army areas.—Drs. Earl P. Guth and Rupert Salisbury attended 
the Teachers’ Seminar at Butler University and Dr. Harris attended the 
Lilly Industrial Seminar.—Dr. Arthur Tye was guest speaker at the 
dinner of the Central Ohio Academy of Pharmacy on September 28 
Dr. F. C. Blubaugh has been promoted to an assistant professorship 
Miss Atha Louise Henley has been appointed librarian of the phar- 
macy library.—The following received the doctorate at the end of the 
summer quarter: Fred T. Galysh, John R. Murray, and Carl A 
Schlagel, all majoring in pharmacology Dr. Murray is a member of 
the pharmacy faculty of the University of Alberta. Dr. Schlagel has 
accepted a position with Upjohn. The following received the master’s 
Richard H. Coward, William O. Gorman, Arthur C. Lytle, Glenn 
A. Portmann, and Johy C. Young Mr. Coward is on the faculty 
of Ferris Institute while the other four are pursuing studies for the 
doctorate at Ohio tSate——Eleven new graduate students entered in 
September to pursue studies for advanced degrees 


South Western State College, Oklahoma.—Thirty members of the 
junior and senior classes made an educational tour early in October to 
the plants of Parke-Davis and the Upjohn Companies in Michigan 
The School of Pharmacy is sponsoring a monthly radio broadcast from 
the campus studio. Thé series features topics of interest and educa- 


tional value to the public 


Oregon State College.—Dr. Robert Petersen has been appointed as 
assistant professor of pharmaceutical chemistry His undergradu- 
ate work was taken at the University of Utah and his graduate study was 
at the University of Minnesota where he held an American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education Fellowship for two years.—Prof. Muriel] 
Vincent was granted the doctorate by the University of Washington 
in June. She attended the Teachers’ Seminar at Butler University in 
August.—Dean Crossen attended the Lilly Industrial Seminar at In- 
dianapolis in late August.—-Dr. R. S. McCutcheon is on sabbatical leave 
engaged in research on cario-vascular drugs at the University of 
Georgia College of Medicine in Augusta.—-Dr. Daniel Tsao spent July 
on research activities at the Drug Plant Laboratories at the University 
of Washington.—Prof. Leo A. Sciuchetti spent the summer at researc! 
on the Solanaceious alkaloids at the University of Washington unde: 
a grant from the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 


University of Oklahoma.—Mrs. Lois Walter, Pharmacy College 
Librarian, spent two summer months in Europe, visiting eight coun- 
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tries. She also made a visit to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
sritain.—Dr. W. Marvin Davis, a native of Indiana and a gradu- 
ate of Purdue, has been appointed as assistant professor of pharma- 
cology Thirty juniors and seniors made a tour of the Parke-Davis 


and of the Upjohn plants in November 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science.—More than 200 
freshmen registered for the fall term.—A second, two weeks radio- 
isotopes course for hospital pharmacists is being conducted in con- 
junction with the Philadelphia Hospital Pharmacists’ Association 
Members of the faculty will deliver 15 weekly TV lectures over the 
University of the Air on the general theme, “Look to Your Health.” 
The College honored Dr. Linwood F. Tice at a testimonial dinner at 
the Drake Hotel on November 5. Dr. George Beal of the Mellon Insti- 
tute was the principal speaker Drs. Clara and Julian Ambrus have 
relinquished their teaching and research assignments, and have moved 
to Buffalo, New York, where Dr. Julian has assumed the part of Prin- 
cipal Cancer Research Scientist for the Department of Health for 
he state of New York, and Dr. Clara has accepted a position of Senio1 
Cancer Research Scientist at the Roswell Park Memorial Institute and 
Hospital of the New York Department of Health Both will teach 
pharmacology in the University of Buffalo Medical School.—Dr. George 


V. Rossi, who earned the master’s at the College and the doctorate 
at Purdue, has been appointed as head of the department of pharma- 
cology and to supervise the teaching and the research activities of 
the LaWall Memorial Laboratory. Dr. George B. Koelle has also returned 
to the teaching staff of the department.—Dr, Grafton E. Chase is on 


leave of absence for a vear, and Dr. Arthur E. Greene has been named 
instructor in virology 


University of Pittsburgh.—Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, dean of Cor- 


nell University’s Graduate School of Busine ind Public Administra- 
tion, has been named the twelfth chancellor of the University of Pitt 

burgh George B. Hook and Joseph D. McEvilla, both instructor 
in pharmacy administration, were awarded the doctorate in that field in 
June. Dr. Hook has resigned his position to accept the post of Senior 


Assistant Pharmacist wit the Division of Indian Health at Tacoma 


Officer for the Portland area Clarence K Williamson wa awarded 
the master’s in pharmacology and will pursue courses at Purdue Uni- 
versity as an American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Fel- 
low leading to the doctorate The following promotions have been 
made: Jr. J. A. Bianculli, to professor of pharmaceutical chemistry and 
department head: Dr. Robert W. Sager, to professor of pharmacy and 


department head: Drs. J. P. Buckley and J. J. DeFeo to associate and 
assistant professors of pharmacology, respectively; and Dr. J. D 
McEvilla, to assistant professor of pharmacy administration—A new 


member of the staff is Norman R. Farnsworth, instructor in biological 


(Washingtor Indian Hospital. As such, he will be the Area Pharmacy 
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sciences. Three graduate students have been named as assistants 
in various departments.—Drs. Buckley, DeFeo, with Dean Reif have 
published “A Manual of Experimental Pharmacology” which is de- 
signed as a laboratory guide for either a one or a two semester 
course. Prof. W. L. Blockstein has been appointed chairman of two pub- 
lic relations committees, one of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation and the other of the Allegheny County Pharmaceutical As- 


sociation. 


Purdue University.—Seven pharmacy seniors were granted the 
bachelor’s degree in August. Five persons received the doctorate and 
six, the master’s at the close of the summer session. Those granted 
the doctorate were: Wilbur Davis and Samuel T. Coker, who are teach- 
ing pharmacology in Oklahoma and Mississippi, respectively; Nicholas 
Lordi will spend some time in the U.S. Army: Russell Rocherbie is 
employed by the Canadian Food and Drug Administration; and Ed 
Takesue is working for the Columbus Laboratories in Columbus, Ohio, 
as an industrial pharmacologist Those receiving the master’s were 
Oscar E. Aranjo, Gilbert S. Banker, Raymond D. Bennett, Sasri Pun- 
yarajun, Arurtlal Shah, and Ramsey Wasfey.—Dean Glenn L. Jenkins 
attended the Lilly Industrial Seminar at Indianapolis. 


Rutgers University.—Dr. Allan S. Yard, a graduate of this College 
who received the doctorate in pharmacology from the Medical College 
of Virginia, has been appointed as assistant professor of pharmacol- 
ogy and will also teach the undergraduate courses in biochemistry 
Other new faculty appointments are: Irwin Lippman and Salvatore 
Conte, instructors in chemistry; Arthur Puccini, teaching assistant in 
chemistry; Wallace Steinberg, assistant in chemistry; Jack Pasa and 
Paul Zanowick, teaching assistants in pharmacy; Murphy Jenkins, 
teaching assistant in biological sciences: and William Newton, labora- 
tory technician in biological sciences.—Attending the Teachers’ Sem- 
inar at Butler University were Drs. Kearns, King, Marcus, Putney, and 
Wriggatzer. Dr. King also attended the Lilly Industrial Seminar 
Dr. M. J. Rodman gave two half-hour TV lectures during the summer 
on the subject of accidental household poisoning.—Two new courses 
are being given this fall by the Pharmaceutical Extension Service 
One is a pharmacology survey course for retail and hospital pharma- 
cists and for people in pharmaceutical industry, which will be given 
on the New Brunswick campus under the direction of Dr. Charles Hend- 
ley. The other, a pharmaceutical marketing course for pharmacists 
and junior executives of the pharmaceutical industry. Lectures will be 
given by a number of people prominent in the various facets of phar- 


macy. 


Southern College of Pharmacy.—During the summer, Dean Melvin 
A. Chambers attended the Teachers’ Seminar at Butler University, the 
national meetings in Miami Beach and the Lilly Industrial Seminar in 
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Indianapolis.—Drs. O. M. Littlejohn and D. H. Johnson participated in 
the Hospital Pharmacy Institute held at Emory University in Atlanta 
in August. They both gained some practical hospital experience by 
being employed in Atlanta hospitals during the summer.—Mrs. Martha 
J. K. Zachert, librarian, taught two courses, Children’s Literature and 
School Library Administration, in the Graduate Division of Librarian- 
ship, Emory University, during the 1955 seminar session.—Mrs. John 
S. Bently, a graduate of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute has been 
appointed head of the department of physics, replacing Prof. Alfred 
Koger.—Dr. S. M. Wang has been appointed as professor of pharma- 
ceutical chemistry to succeed Dr. Wei Chin-Liu who has returned to 
China Dr. Wang received the B.S. degree from the National College 
of Pharmacy, Nanking, China: the B. Pharm. degree from the Uni- 
versity of London: the M.S. from the State College of Washington; 
and the Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin where he was a Fellow 
of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. He has 
also had several years experience in pharmaceutical industry. Dr 
Wang's wife, Dr. L. L. Wang, succeeds Prof. Ernest Jacob as assistant 
professor of pharmacy. Mrs. Wang also obtained the B.S. from the 
National College of Pharmacy: the M.S. from the State College of Wash- 
ington; and the Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin. She has had 
seven years experience in college teaching.—Dr. R. J. Martin has re- 
turned to the college in charge of the laboratory in pharmacognosy. 
Mr. Felton Gordon, formerly secretary and director of public rela- 
tions with the Georgia Pharmaceutical Association, has been appointed 
as director of development, and will also edit News Capsule, the college 
publication 


University of South Carolina.—The pharmacy enrollment for the 
first semester is 181. Fifty of these are new students. Thirteen women 
are registered in pharmacy Dr. J. M. Plaxo, Jr., attended the Teachers’ 
seminar at Butler, Dean Morrison attended the Lilly Industrial Seminar, 
and Prof. R, C. Stokes attended the Plant Science Seminar at Gains- 
ville. Several members of the staff attended the meeting of District 
No. 3 at Ashville in August at which Prof. Stokes gave a paper on 
“How Can Colleges Better Inform Students and Pharmacists about 
Licensure, Ethics, and Legal Requirements.” 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy.—The total enrollment for the fall 
semester is 375, of which 110 are freshmen and 11 are graduate students. 
Five new teachers have joined the staff, bringing the faculty roster 
to 24, ninteen of whom are full-time and five part-time. The new 
members are Dr. Cecil P. Headlee, associate professor of pharmacology, 
from the University of Oklahoma: Dr. James R, McCowan, assistant 
professor of pharmacy, from New Orleans College of Pharmacy: Dr. 
John F. Keane, Jr., instructor in physics, from St. Louis University; 
Louis C. Schroeter, Class of °52, assistant instructor in pharmacy; and 
Lester G. Bruns, Class of °55, graduate assistant in chemistry.—-Six 


— 
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completed the re- 


graduate students majoring in industrial pharmacy 
On 


quirements for the M.S. in Pharm. during the summer session 
July 30, 1955 our beloved William K, Ilhardt passed away in his eighty- 


eighth year. Dr. Ilhardt was an honor graduate of this College, Class 


of 1888. For sixty-three years, from 1892 
to the welfare of the College, as a faculty member, as a trustee, and as 
an officer of the College. He was Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
for fifty-one vears, and was named Secretary Emeritus only two months 
before his death. A pharmacist of sterling integrity, a man of character, 
will be missed and remembered with love by 


to 1955, he devoted himself 


and a warm friend, he 
all who knew him during his long period of service, a 
votion unequalled in the history of this College 

who will soon complete 


record of de- 


Temple University.—Mr. Louis R. Stezzi, 


work for the doctorate, has been appointed as assistant 
carry much of the work 


professor ot 


chemistry and during the current year will 
usually directed by Dr. Arthur J. James, who is on leave 
an exchange professor, arranged under the Fullbright Act, for the Uni- 
versity of Peshawar.—Mr, Fred Gable has been appointed as instructor 
in pharmacy. He holds the M.S. (Pharmacy) and has served in the 
Medical Service Corps where his duties included assignments in medical 
technology, hospital pharmacy, and hospital administration —Two for- 
mer graduates have been appointed as laboratory instructors in phar- 
macy and five graduate students have been appointed as graduate as- 


first all-school convocation of the vear was held on 
Ol 


serving as 


sistants.—The 
October 5. The guest speaker was J. Warren Lansdowne, manager 
the Customer Promotion Services of the Eli Lilly Company and Chair- 
man of the Public Relations Committee of the APhA.—Principal speaker 
at the Freshman Day Exercises of the School of Pharmacy on September 
19, was Dr. Earl E. Elder, Coordinator of Religious Activities at the 
University. Dr, Elder is a former missionary abroad, most of his 
missionary work was spent in Egypt where he taught in and supervised 
schools for boys. He is the author of several books, the most recent 
of which is, “Commentary on the Creed of Islam.” He has prepared 
several texts which are now being used for the t 

grammar. At the University Dr. Elder works closely with the Newel] 
Club, the Hillel Foundation and the University Christian Movement 
during 


eaching of Arabic 


The afternoon program was devoted to orientation activities 
which students were informed of the rules of conduct. the student 
advisement program and other matters of importance. The class con- 
sists of the customary 120 students who have been carefully selected 
on the basis of ability-——Dr. Herbert M. Cobe made his annual trip to 
Europe and attended meetings of the International Congress of Micro- 
biology, the International Pharmaceutical Federation, and the Patho- 
logical Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Before the latter organiza- 
tion he gave a paper on “Transitory Bacteriaemia Experimentally 
Produced.”—Dean Sprowls and Dr. John Autian attended the Teachers’ 
Seminar at Butler and the latter, the Lilly Industrial Seminar in Indian- 
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summer under 


nducted research during the 
Louis R. Stezzi, 


apolis Dr. A. J. Vazakas ci 
‘act with the Medical Procurement Department 


ai conti 
class of 1948, who has the master’s degree in biochemistry and will 
t Georgetown University, 


1 the work for the doctorate at 
assistant professor of chemistry Fred Gable 


ha een ippollr ed as 

of the « s of 1951, has been appointed instructor in pharmacy. He 

earned the master’s in pharmacy in 1953 and since that time has 
ted State Army where 


erved with the Medical Service Corps of the United 
v, laboratory tech- 


signments in medical technology 


juti nelude i 
noiogy, ana tant to the educational coordinator of an army general 
hospital which « illed hospital administration and lecturing 


University of Tennessee.—The School of Pharmacy and the Mem- 
ponsored their 


phis Hospital a1 Professional Pharmacists Association spor 
f t pharma my um on October 13. Subjects discussed were 
new drug prescription accuracy, prescription a and promoting the 
I rip I iepartment The Fall quarter began with an enrollment 


Teachers’ Seminar at 


Butler University and Mr. Howard Hasselei attended the Lilly Industrial 
Sk nal Indianapolis in August W. B. Swafford has been promoted 
to the ranl fa tant professor 
University of Texas.—The pharmacy enrollment h reached 470, 
an incre e of 45 el t vear. There are 12 graduat tudents ex- 
isive of full-time ire pursuir iduate studis Five 
senior re raduated at the end of the immer session and five 
raduate students complete rk for the master New additions to 
the staff are Da St t, Ph.D., University of W onsit isa tant 
rofe r of pharmaceutical chemistry, and Kenneth Tiemann, Univer- 
ty of Tex ecturer and chief pharmacist in the University Health 
Cente! Sixteen scholarships have been awarded to pharmacy student 
for the irrent ea Dean Burlage and Dn Llovd, Lofgren, and 
Gui ittended the | Industrial S« nar in Au t. Dean Burlags 
» atter he immer ROTC camp at Camp Fort Lee in Virginia 
Ju tive of the Universit 
Texas Southern University.—An nre ent of 15 
tudent ‘ tated the 
on. f ections in all pharmacy laborator: 
ne Hickman. al imnus of th hool at t 
! te the Ur f Texas, } beer i to t te n 
iff nt profe r of phar eut che t \ ther men 
el f th f pent the mmer il tendir me hoo In 
f N n PI vy Week f ¢ Defense 
rranged r © er 4 with Mr. Robert Don ell-known 
I I t al iste! el ‘ lr 
Medical College of Virginia.—J. Curtis Nottir m has re n 
f Virgi Phar ceuti A n al re } 


of 185.—Dr. E. L. Bingenheimer attended th Ei =! 
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jurisprudence at the School and opened his own pharmacy in Williams- 
burg.—A student branch of the Virginia Pharmaceutical Association 
has been organized under the sponsorship of the state association 
Prof. Frank P. Pitts attended the Lilly industrial Seminar in Augu 
and Drs. J. W. Boenigk and M,. L. Neuroth attended the Teachers’ 
Seminar at Butler University.—Constantine Hampers has registered fo: 
work leading to the M.S. in Hospital Pharmacy 


State College of Washington.—Recent new equipment includes a 
freeze-drying apparatus and special equipment for evaluating anal- 
gesics and local anesthetics.—An editorial office for the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education has been equipped with the neces- 
sary furniture. Dr. Melvin R. Gibson met with the Publication Com- 
mittee of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota in October.—Dr. Allan I. White was guest speaker 
at the Post Graduate Seminar at Idaho State College in Pocatello in 
October.—Dean Haakon Bang attended the Lilly Seminar in August 
and Drs. V. N. Bhatia and E. R. Hammerlund attended the Teachers’ 
Seminar at Butler. 

University of Washington.—Drs. Heber Youngken, Jr., and Elmer M. 
Plein represented the University of Washington at the meeting of th: 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Association in Vancouver, B. C. during the 
week of August 15-18. Dr. Plein also attended the meeting of th: 
Canadian Hospital Pharmacy Institute, where he spoke on “The R 
sponsibilities of the Hospital Pharmacist in Hospital Organization”. 
He also participated in the Teachers’ Seminar at Butler University.- 
Dr. Nathan Hall taught during the summer and worked in one of 
Seattle’s larger pharmacies. He addressed the Pierce Countny Profes- 
sional Pharmacists on “New Sedatives and Hypnotics” on Septembe1 
15.—Dean Goodrich attended the Lilly Industrial Seminar in Indian- 
apolis.—Dr. L. Wait Rising was on active duty with the Navy during 
the summer.—Dr. Heber Youngken, Jr., has been made Executive Officer 
of the local Naval Campus Research Unit.—The College has approved 
the five-year program beginning in 1957.-—-This is the first year since 
the war that the freshman class has reached a hundred students.—Ap- 
pointments to the staff include Alain Huitrie, who will teach during 
the year of professional leave being taken by Dr. Walter C. McCarthy 
Dr. McCarthy is doing post-doctoral research in Holland.—Mr. M. C 
Andries is now an instructor in the department of pharmacognosy 
Dr. E. H. Diao is acting instructor, working in pharmacognosy annd 
pharmaceutical chemistry. He recently attended the Nuclear Institute 
for Advanced Study at Oak Ridge. 


University of Wisconsin.—Attending the Teachers’ Seminar at 
Butler University was Dean Uhl and Professors Busse, Higuchi, Wurster, 
Sonnedecker, and Leinberger.—Dr. Alex Berman is substituting for 
Dr. Glenn A. Sonnedecker who is now on leave of absence for one 
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year in Europe as a Guggenheim Fellow and Fullbright Research 
Scholar.—Other new members of the staff are Dr. Robert J, Meye: 
as research associate, and Mr. Hyman Mitchner, as instructor in 
chemistry.—Mr. John Glen Mois of the University of British Columbia, 
and Mr. Ernst W. Steib of the University of Toronto are currently 
pursuing graduate work towards a doctorate in the History of Phar- 
macy and Science.—Drs. Meyer and Higuchi participated in the recent 
meeting of the American Chemical Society in Minneapolis. Dr. W. S. 
Apple is making arrangements for the forthcoming annual extension 


Pharmacy Institute 


University of Wyoming.—Dr. T. O. King, who is on leave under a 
Fulbright Fellowship, is now at the University of Ghent in Belgium, 
carrying on a research project in pharmacology under the direction 
of Dr. Corneille Heymans, a recent Nobel Prize winner in pharma- 
cology Dr. R. J. Kahl attended the Teachers’ Seminar at Butler Uni- 
versity, and Dean O'Day attended the Lilly Industrial Seminar in 
Indianapolis.—Mr. W. E. Johnson, who holds an American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education Fellowship, pursued graduate studi 
toward the doctorate during the summer in the Graduate School of thi 
State College of Washington —A considerable amount of new electronic 
biological assay apparatus has been added to the equipment of the 
pharmacology laboratory Drs. Vernon Bulgrin and John E. Maure1 
attended the semi-annual meeting of the American Chemical Society 
held in Minneapolis in September.—Mr. James Ranz, formerly with the 
library of the University of Illinois at Urbana, has been appointed a 
the Director of the Wyoming University Libraries. As such he has thi 
supervision of the pharmacy department library which is located in the 


pharmacy building. 


Marriages 


Dr. Raymond E. Hopponen, University of Kansas and Miss Mary 
Robinson of Garden City, Kansas on September 4, 1955 
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Miscellaneous Items of Interest 
MEMORIALS 
Wanda J. Butler 


The faculty of Ferris Instiute lost a friend and colleague in th: 
passing of Dr. Wanda J. Butler on September 21, 1955. She had been 
critically ill for only a short time. 


+ 


Dr. Butler was born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 1920. She at- 
tended the Reger Ludlow High School in Fairfield, Bridgeport Junior 
College, and received her bachelor of science degree in pharmacy in 
1943 from the University of Connecticut. She went on to earn the 
master of science degree from the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science in 1946, and received a Ph.D, with a major in pharma 


from the State University of Iowa in 1952 


Her experience outside the field of teaching was extensive. Sh 
was associated with a professional pharmacy in Bridgeport for mo 
than two years and was also a member of the Pharmacy Staff at the 
Yale University Teaching Hospital. 

Her teaching experience included an instructorship at Creighton 
University from 1947 to 1950 before coming to Ferris Instiute. She 
joined the Ferris faculty in September, 1953, as an sistant professo1 
and served in that capacity until her death 

She was a member of the following societic Rho Chi, Sigma Xi, 


American Association of Hospital Pharmacists. American Pharmaceut 
cal Association, International Federation of Pharmacy, and Iota Sign 


Pi. 

An inspiration to many of her students, e Was cauailly considerat 
of her colleagues. In her short lifetime her accomplishments were many, 
and Ferris Instiute has lost a most respected staff member. To |} 
family is extended our profound and det t sympathy in thei ) 


David Byars Ray Johnson 
Dean D. B. R. Johnson, Dean Emeritu f the College of Pharmacy 
of the University of Oklahoma, died at 4:30 A.M., September 21, 1955 
as the result of a heart condition which occured an hour earlier whiie 
he was in his home 


Dean Jchnson was born Mav 6, 1882, in Rice County, Kan 


He attended the Oklahoma Northwest Normal School in 1902, the Uni 
versity of Oklahoma in 1903 and the Norn School again in 1904 ar 
1905. He received the Ph.G. degree from Valparaiso University in 1906, 
an A.B. from the same University in 1914, and the A.M. degree fro: 


the University of Oklahoma in 1918. 


He joined the pharmacy staff of the School in 1917 and in 1919 


\ 
The Ferris Faculty 
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he became its fourth dean, and served in that capacity for 30 years 
until his retirement in 1949 

Dean Johnson was a vigorous administrator. He moved the school 
into a building devoted exclusively to pharmacy. He was always in the 
vanguard of pharmaceutical education. As the population of the state 
grew and the student body doubled and trebled, he increased the equip- 
ment and library facilities accordingly. He took a deep interest in the 
activities of the University as a whole. For tweny-six years he served 
as a member of the University Publication Board. He was universally 
loved and respected by the students and by all with whom he came in 
contact. The 1935 Sooner University Yearbook was dedicated to him. 
He was a member of Rho Chi, the Galen Society, Kappa Delta Pi, 
and Acacia 

On the national level he was, in 1926-27, President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. He erved on the United 
States Pharmacopeia Committee, the National Formulary Committee, 
the Syllabus Committee, and several committees of the College Associ- 
ation, notably the Committee on Higher Educational Standards and the 
Committee on Pharmacists in the Government Service 


He is survived by his wife, Vivla, three sons, one daughter, five 
sisters, and one brother. 

He will be remembered with affectionn by those of us who worked 
with him through the years for a more effective program of pharma- 
ceutical education, and his children have the satisfaction of knowin; 
that in elevating the status of pharmacy in the State of Oklahoma 
their father was a major factor. 


> 


Rufus A. Lyman 


Dr. Reuben C. Hood 


To have been associated with one of the most noble gentlemen in 
the pharmaceutical profession was indeed the most fortunate privilege 
in my teaching experience. 

It was Emerson who stated that the history of the world resolves 
itself into the biographies of a few. Thus the history of the first fifty 
years of the Southern College of Pharmacy is in fact the biography of 
the kind and gentle Reuben Columbus Hood 

Dr. Hood was one of the founders of the Southern College of! 
Pharmacy which was originally established as an independent college in 
1903. In 1938 the college was transferred from private ownership to a 
Board of Trustees. The history of the college reflects the continuing 
effort of Dr, Hood to advance the service of the school. After almost 
half a century as a teacher and administrator, Dr. Hood retired in 1950 
from active teaching. His devotion to the college did not end with his 
retirement. As Dean Emeritus he maintained an active interest in the 
college that owed so much to his outstanding ability 
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The noble character of this truly Christian Citizen, Earnest Scholar, 
Humanitarian, Revered Teacher, Gentleman, and Friend is so clearly 
reflected in the following Resolutions of Appreciation adopted by the 
Georgia Pharmaceutical Association: 

“WHEREAS, God the Father of Mankind, in the operation of His 
Divine Plan, has taken from our midst and unto himself, Dr. Reuben 
Columbus Hood, after sparing him in the service of humanity until his 
eighty-fifth year, and 

WHEREAS, the said Dr. Hood, honored and beloved Dean Emeritus 
and for almost fifty years active Dean of the Southern College of Phar- 
macy which institution he organized more than fifty years ago and to 
which he gave of himself and his means, without reservation, in order 
that deserving young men and women of the State of Georgia, who, 
otherwise possibly would have been denied an education in Pharmacy 
might be enabled to pursue their chosen vocation, and 


WHEREAS, by deed and by example, Dr. Hood was at all times an 
inspiration to his students, the members of the faculty and others of his 
fellowmen, throughout his lifetime, seeking constantly to plant a rose 
to replace a thorn in every life he touched, and 


WHEREAS, because of his unselfish service to humanity and of the 
high and unquestioned ethical standards he practiced and taught in his 
life and in his profession, the feet of more than two thousand graduates 
of Southern College of Pharmacy have been set upon the high road to 
the successful practice of Pharmacy in keeping with the highest tenets 
of the profession, the influence of this Great and Good Man will con- 
tinue through the ages.” 


Dr. Hood was born in Commerce, Georgia, May 3, 1870. He was the 
son of Zillman Willis Hood and Mary Thurman Hood. On May 20, 1955 
he crossed over to the other side as quietly and peacefully as he had 
lived. 

Dr. Hood received his early education at Martin Institute, Jefferson, 
Georgia. In 1894 he was awarded the Ph.G. degree from the Department 
of Pharmacy, Atlanta Medical College. Later he received the Phar.D 
degree from the Atlanta School of Medicine, which school later mi rged 
with the Atlanta Medical College and eventually became the } al 
College of Emory University. 

In addition to his successful career as a Teacher of Pharmacy, 
Dr. Hood was engaged in the retail drug business in Atlanta from 1897 
to 1922. For a number of vears he operated a strictly professional pre- 
scription shop in the Candler Building. When the Medical Arts Building 
was completed, Dr. Hood opened the prescription shop, which is the 
present well-known Marshall & Bell Prescription Shop. 


Dr. Hood was a charter member of the Baptist Tabernacle, and a 
member of the Capital City Lodge No, 642 F. & A.M. 
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Dr. Hood is survived by his widow, Elizabeth Murphey Hood; one 
son, Major General Reuben C. Hood, Jr., U. S. Air Force—Commandant 
Caribbean Air Command—Albrook Air Base, Canal Zone; and three 
grandchildren, Mrs. Eldon Herron, Mrs. Howard Ryan, and Thomas 
Harvey Hood 

Minnie M. Meyer 


Chauncey Samuel Boucher 


Dr. Chauncey S. Boucher, noted scholar, author, educator, admini- 
strator, and above all, a distinguished historian, died near Charlevoix, 
Michigan, on Saturday, August 13, 1955, and was buried there, where 
for a number of years he had maintained a summer hom« 

Dr. Boucher was born in Chicago on June 14, 1886. He held thre 
degrees from the University of Michigan, including the doctorate which 
was awarded in 1914. He was granted the LL.D. by Washington and 
Jefferson College in 1936 and by Knox College in 1952. He began his 
teaching career at the University of Michigan in 1910 as an instructor 
in history. Then followed a series of appointments as professor of 
American History in Washington University, Ohio State University, the 
University of Texas, the University of Wisconsin, and in 1923, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where in 1926 he became dean of the College of 
Arts, Literature, and Science. He served in that position until 1935 
when he became president of West Virginia University 


It was while he was at West Virginia that he conferred the LL.D. 
degree upon our beloved Roy Bird Cook in recognition of Dr. Cook’s 
contributions to the history of the south and historical writings in the 
pharmaceutical area, That is why, when he became Chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska in 1938 he was immediately acclaimed as a 


member of the body pharmaceutic. 


While Dr. Boucher’s special field was American History he had an 
intense interest in the history of science. Having been indoctrinated in 
pharmacy at West Virginia, he worked behind the scenes becoming an 
ardent supporter of the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy 
at its very inception and urged his faculty to give support to it in every 


way possible. 


Dr. Boucher had strong convictions about certain educational 
areas and policies of administration. He emphasized the importance of 
the high school in our educational system and the importance of train- 
ing the student at that level, who had no intention of following a career 
in the higher academic or professional areas. He stressed the responsi- 
bility of the university in widening its functions and giving courses 
that would make these students more efficient workers in the fields of 
their choice and better citizens in community life. He was against 
operating a university on the seniority basis. He placed the university 
faculty on the merit basis. He had his finger on the pulse of every 
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department and the money went to the most worthy and where it would 
render the greater service, When one dean remarked that he had a man 
on his staff that had neither had an increase in salary nor an elevation 
in rank for fourteen years, Dr. Boucher’s reply was, “Something is the 
matter with either that man or his dean’, Perhaps he should also have 


included, “or the university”. 


Dr. Boucher’s formula for advancing the teaching staff was: good 
teaching; productive research; and constructive committee work. That 
formed the basis of the merit system, but it produced some feeling on 
the part of some members of the staff who had lived under a system 
where seniority was a major factor. Perhaps it was this feeling which 
led our own Dr. Edward C. Elliott to write, when he heard of Dr. 
Boucher’s passing: “I am indeed aggrieved to know that Dr. Boucher 
is no longer with us. It always seemed to me that he was a better man 
than the world rated him as an administrator.” 


After retiring from administrative work in 1946, because of failing 
health, he became the Abraham Lincoln lecturer in American Civili- 
zation at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, a position which he held 
with great distinction for six years. After retirement he established a 
home in Tucson, Arizona, and gave his time to writing and lecturing 
At the time of his death, Dr. Robert L. Nugent, Vice President of the 
University of Arizona, wrote a note to the Editor in which he said: 
“The morning paper (Tucson) carries the sad news of the death of 
Dr. Boucher and I write to express to you my own sense of loss, and 
my realization of the loss to the University of Arizona and to the 
Tucson community as a whole. It was surely a very fortunate circum- 
stance for both communities when Dr. and Mrs. Boucher decided to 
establish their new home here.” 


Dr. Boucher is survived by his wife, Ida; by his daughter, Mrs. 
Kenyon Payne of East Lansing, Michigan: and by three grandchildren 


Of the scholarly attainments of Dr. Boucher, his contributions in 
his own field and his services to many national organizations, I have 
left untouched for they are to be found in the compendia that record 
the accomplishments of scholarly men. Rather have I written of a man, 
who had no background training in pharmacy, and who was known to 
but a few pharmaceutical educators, but who used his great influence 
to promote pharmaceutical education and practice, for he realized the 
importance of the pharmacist as a health factor in community and 
national life. There are many such administrators and the least we 
should do is to give them recognition for the service they render. 


Rufus A, Lyman 
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Remington Medal Citation 
for Roy B. Cook — Deec., 1955 


In honoring Dr. Roy Bird Cook tonight, we are honoring a scholarly 
pharmacist of high ideals who during a fruitful and satisfying life has 
made the many contributions so well presented by the previous 
speakers. 

In making this presentation, there is little for me to say that has 
not already been better said than I could in the few moments alotted to 
me. However, I can not refrain from characterizing Dr. Roy Bird Cook 
as primarily a man of the people whose simple philosophy of decency 
and whose warm personality have left a lasting impact on our profes- 
sion and upon community life in general. He, more than anyone else 
in our generation, has demonstrated that the practicing pharmacist is 
the key to good public relations 

I herewith present the thirty-second Remington Honor Medal to 
Roy Bird Cook of Charleston, West Virginia who through many years 
has so well served the pharmacy needs of his area, able and influential 
citizen, distinguished laureate, biographer and historian, faithful State 
official with firm but understanding insistence for sound pharmaceutical 
practice and ethics, a modest person of tremendous capabilities which 
have received wide acclaim and recognition in lay, academic and pro- 
fessional circles, a man who on many occasions with simple eloquence 
and clear thought has richly expressed his love for his fellow man, his 
profession, his community and his country 

Huco H. SCHAEFER 


Election Results 


Officers of National Pharmaceutical Organizations that have been 
elected recently by mail vote to serve for 1956-1957, are 


The American Pharmaceutical Association: President-Flect, John 
A. McCartney, of Detroit, Michigan: First and Second Vice-Presidents- 
Elect, Ronald V. Robertson of Spokane, Washington, and John J. 
Dugan of New Haven, Connecticut, respectively; Members-Elect of the 
Council for three year tenure, George M. Archambault and F. Royce 
Franzoni, both of Washington, D. C., and Robert L. Swain of New York 
The Honorary President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer are elected 


by the House of Delegates 


The American Society of Hospital Pharmacists: President-Elect, 
Paul F. Parker, Chicago, Illinois: Vice-President-Elect, Milton Skollaut, 
Bethesda, Maryland: Treasurer-Elect, Sister M. Berenice, St, Louis, 
Missouri. The Secretary of the Society is nominated by the Executive 
Committee and elected for a three year period by the House of Dele- 
gates of the ASHP. 
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The Plant Science Seminar—The new officers for 1955-56 were 
elected at the annual meeting held at the University of Florida, August 
15-19, 1955. 


Chairman, Raymond VanderWyk, Boston, Massachusetts, First and 
Second Vice-Chairmen, Arthur H. Schwarting, Storrs, Connecticut, and 
Harold Bailey, Detroit, Michigan, respectively: Secretary-Treasurer, J. 
Hampton Hock, Charleston, South Carolina. Executive Committee: L. 
David Hiner, Salt Lake City, Utah; J. Russell Anderson, Detroit, Michi - 
gan; Raymond W. VanderWyk, Boston, Massachusetts: J. R. Hock, 
Charleston, South Carolina; and John E, Seybert, Indianapolis, Indiana 


President L. F. Tice has appointed Tom D. Rowe as official delegat 
to the House of Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
and J. Lester Hayman as delegate to the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association meeting at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, Novem- 


ber 5-9, 1955. 


The American Institute of the History of Pharmacy announces the 
establishment of a news service to its members under the title, “A.I.H.P. 
Notes”. The first number appeared under date of April, 1955. It has 
been felt for some time that there should be a closer and more regular 
contact with the Institute’s friends than that afforded by the mailing of 
historical publications and the annual report, The A.H.I.P. Notes aims 
to meet this need. 


Occasionally, it has been suggested that the Institute establish an 
historical journal. There is a distinguished precedent for such a pro- 
cedure, but quite apart from the financial problem involved, the officers 
of the Institute have been reluctant to consider establishing still another 
pharmaceutical journal for one principal reason; if studies of the phar- 
maceutical development are worth doing, they should be worthy of 
the wider audience offered by national journals of pharmacy and those 
of related fields. (With this the Editor agrees. It is most important that 
those engaged in every phase of pharmaceutical activity have a constant 
contact with the historical aspects of his profession, if for no othe 
reason than it brings dignity and morale to those who practice it.) 


Beginning in a modest way, the Notes will bring, periodically, to 
the members some of the information (other than historical essays 
that would be found in a journal: announcements, book notes, progress 
reports on Institute activities, personal notes and the like, which have 
historical interest. Each of these news letters will be sent to all Ameri- 


can schools of pharmacy as an A.I.H.P. service to teachers of history 


of pharmacy.—ED, 
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Report of Commercial Auditors. 


1954-1955 


American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy 
Summary of Funds 
Year Ended July 31, 1955 
General Fund 


Balance, August 1, 1954 
Cash in bank 


United States 


$11,295.45 
6,000.00 


Receipts (Schedule attached 
Transfer Semina! 
Total 
Disbursements (Schedule attached) 


Balance, July 31, 1955 


Fund for the Study of Pharmacy 


Balance, August 1954 
( in bank $ 629.99 
United States Saving Bond 3,500.00 


Rece Ipts 
Interest on Savings 


Balance, July 31, 1955 


Seminar Fund 


Balance, August 954 
Casn in bank 
rransfer to General Fund 


Balance, July 31, 1955 


Recruitment Aids Program Fund 


Balance igust 1, 1954 
Receipt American Foundation for 
Phar ceutical Education 

Totals 
Disbursement 
Balance, July 31, 1955 

Total — all funds 
*The firm of Ke J i Hoffma r ed c cee 


$17,295.45 
35,412.70 
7.856.59 


~ 


> 


20,000.00 
$20,000.00 
6,444.37 
$13,555.63 


$38,585.30 


39,677.71 
20,887.0: 
$20,887.03 
$ 4,129.99 
12.65 
2.6 
$ 4,142.64 
$ 7,856.59 
7 
-U- 
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Summary of Fund Balances 


General Fund: July 31, 1955 
Ann Arbor Bank—commercial account $14,887.03 
United States Savings Bonds—Series K 6,000.00 $20,887.03 


Fund for the Study of Pharmacy: 
First National Bank, Iowa City— 


savings account........... as $ 642.64 
United States Savings Bonds, Series G. 
$3,000, Series K, $500.... 4 3,500. 00 4,142.64 
Recruitment Aids Program Fund: ers 
Ann Arbor Bank—commercial account 13,555.63 
Total—All Funds ........... $38,585.30 


General Fund 
Statement of Receipts, Disbursements 


—ow Year Ended July 31, 1955 
Dues—76 member colleges... $15,200.00 
1,212.60 
Grants—American for Pharmaceutical 


Education: 

Brochure—‘“Shall I Study Pharmacy” ................ 6,485.20 
Michigan Council College Presidents. 208.50 
52.00 

Disbursements: 

Annual meeting $ 3,812.01 
Interim meeting—executive committee 1,142.09 
Representatives and delegates expense 1,255.46 
Dues and contributions........ 1,716.50 
Salaries and honororia 4,316.58 
Seminar: 

Stationery, mimeographing and supplies. 1,165.34 
Postage, telephone and telegrams me 728.40 
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Minutes of the Annual Meeting, 1955, of the 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy 
(An Abstract) 

The annual business meeting of the AIHP was held at Miami 
Beach, Florida on May 4, 1955. 

President Arthur H. Uhl, unavoidably being absent, his address was 
read. He announced that at this fifteenth annual meeting he was step- 
ping out as president. He called attention to the fact that if the highest 
expectations and desires of the founders may not have been realized, 
nevertheless, certain fundamental academic and organizational concepts 
have been developed which he hopes will guarantee the life of the 
Institute. He believes progress was made in implementing the revised 
constitution and by-laws, and the pattern now established for the con- 
duct of the Institute will prove to be helpful to the Director in the 
general conduct of the work of the organization. He expressed his ap- 
preciation for the support all had given the work of the organization by 
their personal or financial contributions. He paid special tribute to Dr. 
George Urdang, Dr. R. A. Lyman, Dr. B. V. Christensen and Mr. A. J. 
Horlick, who, because of their interest were of special help to the Insti- 
tute from the beginning. 

Dr. George Urdang, in his report as Director, calls attention to the 
fact that from the very beginning of the life of the Institute (1941), it 
has been his policy to devote its activities, its research, lectures and 
publications, to the development of the social problems of pharmacy as 
well as to the investigation and presentation of pharmacy’s part in the 
world of science and art, education, and the large-scale manufacture 
and distributive industry. While the objectives to be attained remain 
the same, the ways of doing things are always changing. This the Insti- 
tute has recognized and has devoted its work to checking the structure 
of our pharmaceutical associations and institutions, which resulted in 
the adoption of new “Articles of Organization and By-Laws,” install- 
ing a few but rather important changes. The Director lists the cooper- 
ative efforts made during the year with the Historical Section of the 
APhA; the contributions made by the officers and members of the 
Institute; the pharmaceutical meetings in Rome in September 1954, 
during which the third George Urdang Medal was presented to Mr. E. 
H. Guitard in behalf of the Institute; the Pictorial History of Pharmacy. 
He closed the report with the “Statement of Principle” which cannot 
too often be repeated: “The aim of the American Institute of the History 
of Pharmacy is to equip the pharmacist for citizenship in the world of 
intellectual and moral responsibility by making him familiar with the 
non-technical aspects and humanistic ramifications of the profession, 
and to do pharmacy’s share in the cooperative endeavor for making 
the historical record of world civilization as complete as possible. 

Secretary Sonnedecker reported the Institute membership now 
totals 456 dues-paid members, which is a net increase of 69 over the 
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last report. Mr. Charles R. Walgren, Jr., has offered to invite a number 
of his associates among chain store executives to maintain Institutional 
membership. A number of journals are offering space in their publi- 
cations to give publicity to the value of membership. Increased interest 
and support has come from hospital pharmacists and their local and 
national organizations. At least five pharmaceutical industrial organiz 
ations have come to the support of the Institute for the coming year 
Treasurer Sylvester H. Dretzka reported a cash balance as of March 
31, 1954, of $347.36. The total receipts for 9 months ending December 
31, 1954, totaled $4,386.92. The total receipts and balance, as of that 


date, was $4,734.28. Total disbursements for 9 months ending Decembe: 
31, 1954 were $2,895.01, leaving a cash balance, as of that date, of 
$1,839.27. 

The Council transacted certain items of business dealing with 


operation of the Urdang Medal Fund, the revision of the By-Laws, tl 


designation of supporting members, the time and place of the annual 


meeting. Dr. George Urdang was reelected as Director of the Institut 
for a three year term (1955-58). 

New officers chosen were: Theodore G. Klumpp, of New York 
President: P. H. Costello of Chicago, First Vi« President: Hugo H 
Schaefer of Brooklyn, Second Vice President; Sylvester H. Dretzka of 
Milwaukee, Treasurer, and Glenn Sonnedecker of Madison, Secreta? 
Rufus A. Lyman, of Lincoln, Nebraska, was unanimously elected as the 
third Honorary President of the Institute. He was cited as one of the 
founders of the Institute, as an exponent of the significance of endeav- 


ors 1n the history of pharmacy for the profession, and for his oth 


recognized contributions to pharmacy and pharmaceutical education 
The two previous Honorary Presidents ot 
Kremers and A. J. Horlick. 

The Council Members are: Howard B. Fonda of Tuckahoe, N. Y.: 
John F, McCloskey of New Orleans; Robert L. Swain of New 
York; John B. Heinz of Salt Lake City: Frederick D. Lascoff of Ne 
York; John N. McDonnell of Bloomfield, N. J.: George A. Bender of 
Detroit; Alex Berman of Ann Arbor: and William A. Jarrett of Omah 


Additional members of the Council, appointed by organizations fo1 


one year terms under a provision of the By-La' are: George D 
Beal of Pittsburgh (American Pharmaceutical Association); Grover C. 
Bowles of Memphis, Tenn, (American Society of Hospital Pharmacist 

Arthur H. Uhl of Madison (University of Wisconsin): and Charles H 


Walgreen, Jr., of Chicago (National Association of Chain Drug Stores) 
The afternoon joint session with the Section on Historical Phar- 
macy of the APhA, sponsored a program where a vivid panel discussion 
took place, the theme of which was History Hobbies for the Pharmacist 
Detailed copies of the Minutes of the 1955 Annual Meeting are 


available on application to the Director of the Institute 


Glenn Sonnedecker 


Secretary 
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New Books 


Experimental Pharmacognosy, by Varro E. Tyler, Jr., Ph.D., As- 
ociate Professor of Pharmacognosy, College of Pharmacy, University 
of Nebraska, and Arthur E. Schwarting, Ph.D., Professor of Pharma- 
cognosy, School of Pharmacy, University of Connecticut 1955 81 
descriptive pages and a sufficient number of blank pages in each sec- 


4 


tion to record the results of the experiments. Published by Burgess 
Publishing Company, but distributed by the University of Connecticut 


Bookstore at Storrs. Price is $2.25 but the sale price to other book- 


stores allows a 10 discount on lots 
The authors state in the Preface that “the comprehensive atten- 
tion given to certain experimental studies in pharmacognosy has re- 
ined lite unchanged in spite of accepted trends in the course objec- 
tives. Except for a realignment of subject matter, experimental phar- 
! ognosy has not changed appreciably in undergraduate teaching 
boratories.”” And well may we ask, why should it when the sources 
for foo il fe irus from the plant kingdom of this world has 
ree been touche As lor is plants produce, whether they be 
ngle cell tru l? r tne top ot the pl viur u hur n race will 
ve t epel ipon the for the basic substance ind this applies to 
lrug product ell ods. Since this is so, it is essential to con- 
tinue the stud ndoors and out, of the basic structure of plan Thi 
the authors have done. Section I covers the microscopic study of the 
underground and of the overground parts of plants. Section II cover 
the microscopic study of plant tissues, cell constituents, the histological 
tructure of bark and wood, root and rhizome, leaf, flower, fruit and 
eed, the rp ( ( olier nda the techni ot polien cou! ind 
icrochemicai tests and the examination and identification of powdered 
igs. Sect III « ers the ethods of isolation of natural product 


Vill ne ntit tic I t Section the demonstration method 1 ised 
vith Penicillin assay used i type 
The experiments throughout the guide are exceptionally well 
en and many of them art uitable for demonstration. References 
t texXtDOOoK re ire juently ana in appropriate place to assist 
the student in hi tudies. The Guide should find a wide use in the 
laboratories of this discipline. Even a casual perusal of the Guide will 
nce ne tr t tne tu pl ir? icognos cannot wbe iliowed te 
become a vanishing discipline in the twentieth century RAL 


A Dictionary of Terms in Pharmacognosy and other divisions of 
economic botany, by George M. Hocking, Ph.D., Professor of Pharma- 
cognosyv, Alabama Polytechnic Institute: Chairman, Subcommittee on 


Pharmacognosy ommittee on National Formulary; Member Commis- 


Section IV i tudy of biochemical process« Section V cover the 
ubject of chromogenic analysis and sections. Section VI is concerned 
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sao de Estudos da Plantas Brasileiras Medicinias e Toxicas, University 
Sao Paulo; Formerlly Consultant on Medicinal Plants to the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan (FAO-ETAP); Member Subcommittee on Medical 
Plants, Pacific Science Association. 1955. 284 pages, Illustrated. 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois. Price $9.75. 

It is impossible in a brief statement to give the scope of this book. 
It is really more than a dictionary in the common usage of the word, 
since the definition for a medicinal plant, for example, may include 
the substances derived from it, their uses, bibliographical references, 
geographical range, and other items of special interest. At the end of 
the volume are six appendices which give further information for those 
who have a special interest and special technical terms that are used in 
pharmacognosy, botany, agriculture, commerce and trade. 


The author states that as a guide in preparing the work, he has 
followed his own difficulties which he met in conducting his studies 
and researches through many years. There is no doubt that we have 
all had similar difficulties and that should make a strong appeal to 
have this book on our desks.—RAL. 


How to Reduce Surely and Safely, by Herbert Pollack, M.D., Phy- 
sician and Nutritionist with Arthur D. Morse, winner of four national 
journalism awards for his articles in leading magazines. 1955. 157 
pages. Some illustrations. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Price $2.95. 


A good book for those who want to know the dangers of over 
weight, the different caloric requirements for the sexes in different 
types of work, diet fads and fakes, safe and sure reducing diets, tips 
on reducing, myths about overweight, organic causes of overweight, 
organic origins of under weight and how to overcome them. Many menus 
to attain and maintain normal conditions, the 100-calorie portions of 
foods and a list of foods containing high fat content are given. The book 
is well written and should be read by those where diet is a problem.— 
RAL. 


The Hypophyseal Growth Hormone, Nature and Actions, edited by 
Richmond W. Smith, Jr., M.D., Physician-in-charge of Endocrinology, 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit; Oliver H. Gaebler, M.D., Head, Bio- 
chemistry Department, Edsel B. Ford Institute for Medical Research, 
Detroit, Michigan, and held at the Hospital in October 1954. Forty-five 
specialists in their respective fields collaborated in writing the book. 
The symposium was attended by 300 persons from Europe, England, 
Canada, South America and the United States. They represented many 
scientific disciplines including anatomists, physiologists, biochemists, 
pharmacologists, zoologists and investigators in endocrinology, animal 
husbandry, and clinical medicine. The book presents the subjects in 
five sections, namely: Bioassay, Preparation and Physiochemical Prop- 
erties of Growth Hormone; Effects of Growth Hormone on Certain 
Substances; Growth Hormone and Energy Sources; Growth Hormone 
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and Cellular Systems; and Influence of Growth Hormone on the Mam- 
mary Gland and on Human Metabolism. From five to ten lectures are 
presented upon each aspect and there are numerous discussions. Num- 
erous references are given in each section. It would seem that this 
symposium has brought th latest there is known about the subject to 
all scientists and members of the professions that would be interested 
and that’s just about everybody.—RAL. 


American Pharmacy: Textbook of Pharmaceutical Principles, Pro- 
cesses and Preparations, Edited by Rufus A. Lyman, M.D., Dean Emeri- 
tus, College of Pharmacy, University of Nebraska; formerly Dean, Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, University of Arizona, and Joseph B. Sprowls, Ph.D., 
Dean School of Pharmacy, Temple University. Consulting Editor, George 
Urdang, Ph.G.. D.Sc.Nat., Sc.D.(h.c.), Director, American Institute of 
the History of Pharmacy: Professor Emeritus, School of Pharmacy, 
University of Wisconsin, with 21 authors, each a specialist in his own 
field, collaborating. 1955 Fourth Edition, 478 pages, 37 tables, 174 
illustrations. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Price: $9.75. 


This Fourth Edition of American Pharmacy continues to constitute 
the most satisfactory pharmacy textbook for beginning students. The 
editors and the twenty-one authors have revised the contents to agree 
with the Fifteen Revision of the United States Pharmacopeia, the Tenth 
Edition of the National Formulary and the latest edition of New and 
Nonofficial Remedies. The book has been improved as a teaching instru- 
ment by the rearrangement of some of the material and chapters, the 
inclusion of more tables and the addition of a chapter on Radioactive 
Pharmaceuticals. Certainly a distinct advantage is the many book and 
literature references (more than 400) which accompany each of the 
25 chapters. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 1, which deals with Funda- 
mental Principles and Processes, consists of eight chapters written by 
seven authors. A brief historical survey of Pharmacy by Dr. George 
Urdang precedes Part I. 

The material in Part II, which deals with Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions is presented in 17 chapters by 15 authors. 

The rearrangement and re-writing of certain chapters and the 
inclusion of a new index have increased the utility of the book as a 
text. Among the outstanding chapters of the book are the ones deal- 
ing with (1) Ointments, Cerates, Plasters and Cataplasms, (2) Emul- 
sions, (3) Solutions, Injections and Sterile Suspensions, (4) Supposi- 
tories, and (5) Radioactive Pharmaceuticals. The authors have presented 
the material in the chapters in a logical order, with numerous helpful 
and meaningful illustrations and tables. The many references to cur- 
rently relevant literature will be very helpful to both teachers and 
students. Special mention must be made of the manner in which the 
material in the chapter on Radioactive Pharmaceuticals is presented. 
The author has succeeded in communicating comprehensively — in- 
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formation from a complex area of knowledge on a level that should be 
readily understood by students beginning the study of pharmacy. 

It is my opinion that the authors, editors and the publisher have 
achieved, in an outstanding way, their objective of presenting “the 
latest information for beginning students in professional pharmacy.” 
Roy C. Darlington, College of Pharmacy, Howard University. 

Textbook of Pharmaceutical Compounding and Dispensing, Edited 
by Rufus A. Lyman, M.D., Dean Emeritus, College of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; formerly Dean, College of Pharmacy, University of 
Arizona, and Joseph B. Sprowls, Ph.D., Dean School of Pharmacy, 
Temple University. Consulting Editor George Urdang, Ph.C., D.Sc.Nat., 
Sc.D.(h.c.), Director, American Institute of the History of Pharmacy; 
Professor Emeritus, School of Pharmacy, University of Wisconsin, with 
seventeen authors, specialists in their respective fields, collaborating. 
1955. Second Edition 477 pages, 59 tables, 107 illustrations a, 
Lippincott Company. Philadelphia. Price: $9.75. 

The second edition is as well done typographically as its predeces- 
sor. It is easy to read and is technically so constructed that the student 
should find the book a delight to peruse 

The editors have expanded the list of authors from eleven to seven- 
teen. A broadened perspective of dispensing and compounding has thus 
been achieved, which adds to the value of the text. Each collaborator 
stands high in his field and brings a wealth of personal experience to 
his particular chapter. 

Revisions and additions of subject matter are in keeping with the 
expanded curriculum and stronger scientific foundation for the study 


of pharmacy. There is some duplication of theoretical material found in 


texts on physical pharmacy which might have already been studied in 
other courses. But, as the editors point out in the preface, subject matte 


already thoroughly mastered can be omitted from the dispensing courst 
Without disturbing its continuity 

The more than one hundred fifty pages of new material includes 
discussions of such important compounding problems as improved taste 
and appearance of prescriptions. Comprehensive dissertations on paren- 
teral solutions and tablet manufacture point up the problems faced by 
the pharmacist who wants to do some manufacturing in addition to hi 
everyday compounding. The chapters on colloids, emulsions, and prop- 
erties of aqueous solutions expands the student’s theoretical compre- 


hension of what goes on within the body of the prescription during and 
after compounding. This sort of knowledge is invaluable as a basis for 
interpreting pharmacy to the medical profession 
The last two chapters, both new, deal with dental and hopsital 
I I 
pharmacy. These specialties are acquiring real importance to the prac- 
ticing pharmacist who should profit greatly from the discussions 


+ 


By all standards the book is a contribution to the growing list of 


good texts in Pharmacy. It is, as all second editions should be, better 
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than its predecessor. To be fully appreciated it should be examined 
personally L. Wait Rising, University of Washington. 

The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education has just 
published its 1955 Roster. It gives the names of the officers, the mem- 
bers, the Directors, the Board of Grants and the personnel of the Execu- 
tive and the Finance Committees. Also the origin, purposes, and ob- 
jectives of the Foundation and describes many of its activities, all of 
which are of the greatest importance to the college faculties. It lists the 
1955 patrons of the Foundation and the names of the recipients of all 
undergraduate scholarship awards from 1942 when the first grants were 
made. Of greater interest, however, especially to administrative of- 
ficers and those seeking additional or replacement members of the 
teaching staffs, is a complete roster of Fellows of the Foundation. It 
gives the present address of each and the position he holds, the names 
of the institutions which granted the degrees, the major field in which 
he did his graduate work, the title of his thesis, and the name of the 
person or persons who supervised the study. 

The Roster is available by addressing The American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education, 1507 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C 

The Hebrew Medical Journal is a bilingual, semi-annual publica- 
tion, printed in two volumes, edited by Moses Einhorn, M.D., at 983 
Park Avenue, New York 28, N. Y 

This Journal always contains much of interest to pharmacists such 
as Israel and Health, Religion and Medicine, Talmud and Medicine, Old 
Hebrew Medicine, and especially Historical Medicine. Volume II of the 
current issue (1954) is dedicated to the 750th anniversary of the death 
of Maimonides, the renowned Jewish medieval physician and philoso- 
pher. A series of articles in this number deals with his life and out- 
standing contributions. The articles include a biographical sketch by 
Dr. Moss Einhorn, “The Influence of Religion and Philosophy upon 
Maimonides as a Physician”; ““Maimonides’ Opposition to Occultism 
and “The Impact of Maimonides upon Medieval Writers in the Field of 
Medicine”. In addition to its valuable scientific contributions, the 


journal is rich in Hebrew lore.—R A L 


Shall I Study Pharmacy. The career brochure which is sponsored by 
the AACP has appeared in the Second Edition, Revised. While the re- 
vision is not extensive, certain data which have been suspended have 
been changed and some new illustrations added. The brochure has been 
distributed widely by colleges of pharmacy as a supplement to their 
catalogs and other publications. It has been sent by colleges, pharma- 
cists, pharmaceutical organizations, and industrial establishments to 
teachers and counsellors. Many libraries have purchased one or more 
copies for their files on vocational and professional literature, It ha 
also been used in orientation courses given to pre-pharmacy students 
and to first year students in pharmacy. The Association is eager to 
have the brochure distributed to all guidance counsellors, science 
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teachers, and librarians who may make use of it. Distribution will con 
tinue to be made by the colleges aided by state and national associations 
and organizations. The cost, post-paid is: $.35 single copy: $1.00 for 
three; $3.00 for ten; $5.00 for twenty; $20.00 per 100 or more; $180.00 
per 1,000 or more. Address orders to R. A. Deno, Secretary AACP, 
University of Michigan, College of Pharmacy, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

A Checklist of Scientific Periodicals and of Selected Serials in the 
Libraries of Duke University, North Carolina State College, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and the Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina. Edited by Wixie Parker, Periodical Librarian, Duke 
University Library, Durham, North Carolina. 1954. 385 pages. 

In 1935 Duke University Library published such a check list of 
its own library for the use of its faculty, three editions of which have 
appeared, the last one in 1944. Since the middle 1930's a cooperative 
library program was in effect between Duke and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Years later faculties of Duke found the 
checklist so valuable that they requested another edition and the presi- 
dents of both universities suggested the cooperative program be re- 
examined towards enlarging it to include the North Carolina State 
College at Raleigh, and the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro. As a result an Inter-University Committee on 
Library Cooperation was appointed, its membership including the li- 
brarian and one faculty member from each of the four institutions. 
The work as indicated in this check list was completed in 1954. The 
scope of the Checklist is indicated by the following quote from the 
Foreword: “The Checklist is not intended to be a complete record of 
all the titles which might have been included. Rather an attempt has 
been made here to supply information on substantially all of the scien- 
tific periodicals held by the four libraries, together with a record of 
the more familiar serial titles. The actual selection of the serial titles 
to be included has been left to the staffs of the four institutions: the 
only criterion suggested has been that they should represent the publi- 
cations which the several faculties believe to be the most important, 
or most likely to be needed in conjunction with contemporary teaching 
and research. The Checklist is not, therefore, a substitute for the 
Union List of Serials, 2d edition (New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 
1943) and its supplements, for the latter bibliography is more compre- 
hensive in its coverage and its endeavors to give complete bibliographi- 
cal information for each title included. The information in this Check- 
list is limited merely to a statement of the volumes held by each of the 
participating libraries. In a very real sense, however, this listing 
more useful to the faculties and library staffs of the cooperating insti- 
tutions than the Union List because it indicates in which library unit 
on the campus a title is housed, thus enabling the user to go directly 
to that library. Moreover, the smaller size of this list makes it possibl 
for each faculty member and research scholar to have his own reference 
copy, an obvious impossibility with the Union List.” It would seem that 
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Duke University and the consolidated University of North Carolina has 
set an example of great value for institutions located within a state or 
a certain area to make their libraries of greater value to the faculties 
and the communities they serve.—R A L. 

The Health Careers Guidebook was prepared under the general 
direction of the Director of the Bureau of Public Health of the Medical 
Department of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, for the National 
Health Council, Philip E. Ryan, Executive Director Written and 
edited by Zilpha C. Franklin, Health Careers Project Officer. Published 
by the National Health Council, and supported in the public interest 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States. 1955. 
160 pages. Elegantly printed, beautifully illustrated. Distributed without 
charge. Address: Health Careers, Box 1400, New York 1, N. Y 

Two books have been published. The first one is entitled Partners 
for Health. It has also been incorporated into the Health Careers Guide- 
book, constituting the first forty pages of the Guide. This guide ap- 
proaches the subject of Health Careers by asking the question, “Is this 
for you?” To help you find your own answer, it starts with a preview 
of health careers, gives a welcome partner greeting to future members 
of the health teams, advises caution—career ahead, offers a health 
careers calendar showing the time required for education or special 
training for all kinds of health occupations, and provides career brief- 
ings with background facts and descriptive profiles of 156 health 
careers, 

The Guidebook is a text and picture documentary for young people 
and their vocational counselors, designed primarily as a counseling 
tool. Its purpose is to help each individual find a career of his own 
choosing, fitted to individual aptitudes and interests. It is distinctive 
in its complete coverage of the nation’s health fields. It is being di 
tributed without charge, as a public service, and will reach all the 
29,000 public and private secondary schools and junior colleges in the 
country and their seven and a half million teen-age students. It has the 
widest possible cooperation and support among professional societic 
and other health agencies, Its first concern is young people themselves 
Its aim is to help them make career decisions that will bring life time 
satisfaction and opportunity for growth ts emphasis is on career 
development rather than recruitment. The Guidebook does not stand 
alone. It is the first and basic step in a continuing Health Career 
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The individual health career briefings are excellently and a 
ively written for young people. As regards the pharmacy briefing, | 
know of nothing that has been set in type that states the problem mor 
simply, more clearly, more logically, and more convincingly. The briet- 
ing is a fine approach to our own brochure, Shall I Study Pharmacy 

The Health Career Guidebook should be in the hands of every pharma- 


ceutical educator.—R A L. 


INSTITUTIONS HOLDING MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


(1900) 
179 Longwood Avenue 


Boston 15 
Dean Howard C. Newton 


New England College of Pharmacy 


(1952) 
70-72 Mount Vernon Street 


Boston 
Dean Constantine N. Meriano 


Michigan 
College of Vharmacy 


Detroit Institute of Technology (1923) 


2020 Witherell Street 
Detroit 26 

Dean Curtis H. Waldon 
College of Pharmacy 
Ferris Institute (1958) 
Big Rapids 

Dean Ralph M. Wilson 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Michigan (1900) 
Ann Arbor 

Dean Tom D. Rowe 
College of Pharmacy 
Wayne University (1925) 
4841 Cass Avenue 


Detroit 1 
Dear Stephen Wilson 


Minnesota 
College of Pharmac 
University of Minnesets (1901) 


Minneapolis 14 
Dean Charles H Rogers 


Mississipp! 
School of Iharmacy 
University of Mississippi (1913) 
University 
Dean E. L. Hammond 


Missouri 


St. Louls College of Pharmacy and 


Allled Sclences (1900) 
4588 Parkview Place 
St. Louis 10 
Dean A. F. Schlichting 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Kansas City (1948) 
5100 Rockhill Road 
Kansas City 19 
Dean Leslie I Fisenbrandt 


Montana 
School of Pharmacy 
Montana State University (1917) 
Missoula 
Dean Jack E. Orr 


Nebraska 
College of Pharmacy 
Creighton University (1916) 
Fourteenth and Davenport Streets 
Omaha 2 
Dean William A. Jarrett 


College of Pharmacy 

University of (1913) 
Lincoln 8 

Dean Joseph B. Burt 


New Jersey 


College of Pharmacy 

Rutgers University (1923) 

The State University of New Jersey 
1 Lincoln Avenue 

Newark 4 

Dean Roy A. Bowers 


New Mexico 
College of Pharmacy 
University of New Mexico (1952) 
Albuquerque 
Dean Elmon L. Cataline 


New York 

College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York 

Columbia University (1939) 

113-119 West 68th Street 

New York 23 

Dean E. E. Leuallen 

College of Pharmacy 

Fordham University (1939) 


Dean James H. Kidder 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
Long Island Untversity (1939) 
600 Lafayette Avenue 
Brooklyn 16 

Dean Hugo H. Schaefer 
College of Pharmacy 

St. John’s University (1951) 
96 Schermerhorn Street 
Brooklyn 

Dean John L. Dandreau 
Albany College of Pharmacy (1945) 
Union University 

106 New Scotland Avenue 


Dean Francis J. O’Brien 
School of P 
University of Buffalo (1939) 
Buffalo 14 

Dean Daniel H. Murray 


North Carolina 


School of Pharmacy 
University of North Carolina (1917) 


North Dakota 


School of Pharmacy 
a Dakota Agricultural College (1922) 


Senn Clifton E. Miller 


Ohio 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Cincinnati (1947) 
Cincinnati 21 
Dean J. F Kowalewski 
College of Pharmacy 
Ohio Northern University (1925) 
Ada 
Dean Albert €. Smith 
College of Vharmacy 
Ohlo State University (1900) 
Columbus 1) 
Dean B. V. Christensen 
College of Pharmacy 
Laiversity of Toledo (1941) 
2801 West Bancroft Street 
Toledo 6 
Dean Charies H. Larwood 


Albany 
— | 
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University of (1905) 


School of Pharmacy 
Oregon State College (1915) 
Corvallis 


Dean George E. Crossen 


lade 
Dean Ivor Griffith 


‘toe 

3223 North os 
Philadelphia 4 

Dean Joseph 3. Sprowls 


of Pittsbursh 
of Pit 
the A 


U 
Dean Edward Cc. Reif 


Philippine Islands 


College of Pharmacy 

University of the Philippines (1917) 
Quezon City 

Dean Patrocinio Valenquela 


Puerto Rico 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Puerte Rice (1926) 
Rio Piedras 
Dean Luis Torres-Diaz 


Rhode Island 
Rhode Isiand College of 


and Allied (1926) 
235 Benefit Street 
Providence 

Dean W. Henry Rivard 


South Carolina 
South 
Medical yo) of Carolina (1940) 
16 Lucas St 
Charleston 
Dean Wiiliam A. Prout 


School of Pharmacy 

University of South Carolina (1928) 
Columbia 19 

(Acting) Dean Robert W. Morrison 


College 

Unt of Houston (1952) 
3801 Boulevard 

Houston 4 

Dean N. M. Ferguson 
College of 

Uv of Texas (1926) 
Austin 


Seheol of Pharmacy 
State College of Washington (1912) 


Pullman 
Dean Haakon Bang 


| Oklahoma South Daketa 
School of Pharmacy Division of Pharmacy 
Southwestern State College (1951) Seuth Dakota State College of 
Weatherford Agriculture & Mechanic Arts (1908) 
Dean W. D. Strother ay 
Dean d J. LeBlanc 
\ 
orman Tennessee 
Dean Ralph W. Clark School of 
' University of Tennessee (1914) 
Oregon Avenue 
Texas 
School of Pharmacy 
Texas Southern University (1952) 
School of Pharmacy Houston 
Duquesne University (1927) Dean Hurd M. Jones 
pes 
Dean G. Adams 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science (1900) 
43rd 8t., & Woodland Aves. 
Dean Henry M. Burlage 
Utah 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Utah (19651) 
School avi 
Virginia 
School of 
Medical of 
Ri irginia (1908) 
a Dean R. B. Smith, Jr. 
| College of Pharmacy 
| University of Washington (1903) 
Seattle 5 
Dean Forest J. Goodrich 
"Callegs of 
College of Pharmacy 
West Virginia University (1920) 
Morgantown 
Wisconsin 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Wisconsin (1900) 
Madison 6 
Dean A. H. Uhl 
Wyoming 
Coliege of Pharmac: 
Laramie 
Dean David W. O'Day 


FELLOWSHIP IN PHARMACY 


To meet the demonstrated need for trained teachers and 
researchers in the field of pharmacy, the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education announces a limited num- 
ber of Fellowships for students seeking graduate degrees in 


pharmaceutical subjects. 


These Fellowships are open to students (men or women) 
qualified for registration in approved graduate schools (or 
colleges) for one or more of the following major fields: 

PHARMACY 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 
PHARMACOLOGY 
PHARMACOGNOSY 
PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 
(or closely related subjects) 


The Foundation offers Teaching Fellowships in Business Admin- 
istration, in cooperation with colleges of pharmacy. Deans have full 
information on those awards. Applications must be made jointly by 
individuals and their colleges. 


Pfeiffer Memorial Postdoctoral Research Fellowships are available 
to college of pharmacy faculty members. 


For application forms or further information write to 
The Secretary, W. Paul Briggs 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
EDUCATION 


1507 M Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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